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By Jehu Carrel, ~ 

Local Government 

Correspondent 

THE DEPARTMENT or the 
Environment, ' unaccustomed 
as it is to public leaks, 
claimed yesterday to have 
turned the tobies on its ene- 
mies after Its receipt of a 
private minute from a meet- 
ing of the cate-capped- La- 
bour councils. 

txue to convention on 
these occasions, the victims 
of the leak first doubted, its 
authenticity and •' then 
readied for their lawyers to 
claim that the other side was 
dealing in stolen goods. 

Ministers are treating the 
minute aa hard evidence that 
man Tebhir - ^ 1 ^ ! ,ocaI arttihority threats of 
tfustiy Secret ^ defiance against the 
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that, 'mead ol being fe 
the Cabinet will aga, 


one hotel. 

This decision wass 
that, instead of being c 
cause it \va« felt ths-v 
ins the Cabinet wooIg- 
morc sec urity problem- 
-would solve. 

;. However. Consent 
leaders a re eriaraal tl. 
nature of the a* 
should n?t be cha^ 
that, despite the rii, 
ters should suil 
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Sates Act 'are no more than 
rfaetrorlcal blaster. 

The minute was handed to 
the leader of (he Conserva- 
tive ' group on rate-capped 
- Brcat council, Mr Bob Lacey, 
in Brent town halt 
-Mr : Lacey Immediately 
rang -the office of the local 
government- minister. Mr 
Kenneth Baker* to- explain 
that he had some Interesting 
Information which he was 
sending round by toil The 
material subsequently found 
Its , way to the Guardian. 

- Ite handwritten note is In 
B: * blue exercise book. It 
records what individual La- 
bour council leaders said at 
a private meeting of the 1 
Local Government Campaign 
Unit, the body formed by 
councils which see them-' 
selves In the front: line of 
the battle wfth - -the 
Government over, cots.' 

Although the minute ' la not 
Sated It Ts; clear fronr^the 
content that it covers the 
LGCU conference at an Is- 
lington sports hall " on . No-' 
vender 13,1384: From other, 
material in the notebook it 
is also dear that it was writ- 
ten -.jn^nL^nmiiemr^ 


and Alan Trai 

Mr Neil Kinnock and the 
hard left in the Parliamentary 
Labour Party were engaged 
in a bitter struggle last night 
over the miners’ strike after 
the party leader bad lectured 
MPs on what he saw as the 
futility of a disruptive demon- 
stration in the Commons. 

Mr Kinnock was infuriated 
by a disruption organised by 
the- Campaign Group of hard 
left MPs which resulted in the 
Commons being suspended for 



CEGB 4 straggling to meet 
demand’ and Scargill tries 
to rally workers* page 4. 


Neil Kinnock — ‘ a 
leader’s speech’ 


scale confrontation between Mr 
Kinnock and his critics in the 
party, who have been mutter- 
ing increasingly loudly about 
what they claim is his refusal 
to give full support to tbe 
National Union of Mineworkers. 
Mineworkers. 

His annoyance with Mr Berm 
and his colleagues in the Cam- 
paign Group are well known, 
but last night’s comments were 
his most public show of anger 
so far. 

After the suspension. Mr 
Benn rose in tbe Commons to 
say he wanted to give notice 
that many members were de- 
termined to secure a debate in 
Government time next week. 
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rate-capped BasUdonTs view . 
is that the -^lWrae target Ej 
winning.' the next general 
dretioa" and that "We .are 
going, tn'-JKf ' wltWa tbe law.” 
He wrote . the' CMottriehi : *^*o. 

Be : afeo comments 
“ won't fight-” against - the 
contribution from 

Thamesdown and records Mr 
John Gunnell* leader of West 
Yorkshire, - saying that the - 
option of ' refasfag to 'fa a. 
rale was aot .the' -right way . 
forward. . , -■ 

Hie - minute records ' -Mr 
Ted Knight, leader of- Lam- 
beth, saying : “ Jenhin has. 
got to believe wer jire pre- 
pa red -to go to the, brink.”. 
Mr David Bhinkctt, leader :. of 
Sheffield, is reported to have 
observed • ..that. •' the 
Government . must . be - .per- 
suaded that the councils 
mean business, bat that tbe - 
Intention was not to go over 
tbe brink. *tlf we do we’ve 
failed.” ; . . ... ... 

. Disclosure of .toe:.munite 
was a shock for .the local 
authority . side*, which:, has 
considerable expertise in ex- 
tractiBg confidential infarma- 

tUm from thp. DeE. . . 

The initial reaction was 
neither to. confirm nor. deny 
the- contents of tbe document 
oh - the grounds .that any 
comment might .-lend cre- 
dence. . to - its authenticity. 
Some of ns have heard this 
one before. • 

' Brest r Labour group's 
leader, Mr Martin Coleman, 
did not attend the Islington 
meeting. After making inqui- 
ries, however, he discovered 
that the notebook .in ques- 
tion souhded as if it was the 
one used by the Barest .La- 
boor group's representative 
at the conference, Mr Frank 
Hanses.. „ 

It . so; happens that Mr 
Coleman vporks in the law de- 


and Mr Dennis Skinner, the 
Durine- the PLP meeting Mr MP for Bolsover, shouted r 
■■ Tony Benn. Mr Kevin Barron. “ You ain't seen nothing yet" 

20 minutes, a senes of rebukes MP for Bother Valley, amd Mr Mr Kinnock wants to dissoci- 


from the Speaker^and a warn- Martin Flannery, MP for Shef- ate himself from the group's 
log from some leftwingers that field Hillsborough, all attacked tactics but he was in an in 


tensely embarrassing position 
last night since he knows that 
many party activists support a 
more aggressive line on the 


is more, it is clear 
that a group of hardliners is 


they were planning a demon- the leadership line, 
stration for next week. Mr Flannery referred to 

At a stormy PLP meeting some members of the party 
the. Leader of the Opposition “who did not go on to a 
attacked the MPs involved in picket line for 10 months” — strike, 

the demonstration. ' He said ; a clear reference to Mr What 
"Talk .about attacking the Kinnock. 

Government! My God, Marga- In response, the party leader determined to carry cm the 
ret -Thatcher could do with an was scathing about the group’s fight inside the PLP, what 

attack like, that every day of tactics. He told them that if ever the views of the leader, 

the week. there were a debate in the The Speaker, Mr Bernard 

He condemned what he Commons it would not focus Weatheriu. had suspended the 
called utter indiscipline and on the case for coal or the sitting after the protesters 
self-indulgence -among the 18 social hardship of the strike, refused to accept his rulings, 
or so MPs who provoked the but rather on the Conserve- accusing them of an "orga- 
su sponsion by refusing to ac- tive’s argument about the con- °ised operation " to bring busi- 
eept Mr Bernard Weatherill's tinning return to work in the ness to a standstill 
ruling. . coalfields. During the lengthy proce- 

. Their attack, led by Mr Tony He said : “ If they think the dural argument which pre- 
Benn. MP for Chesterfield, was miners are helped or the La- ceded the suspension Mr 
directed at the Government ior bpnr Party is helped by what Setter argued that back- 
failing to provide a debate they are doing then they are benchers concerned about the 
•next week on the strike. ...: not living In the real world." ’Strike were being ^denied de- 
But it was a severe erobar- Mr Kixmock’s speech was bating time by the Government 
rassment-for Mr Kinnock since greeted with cheering by many and, by implication, by the 
the leftwingers were making MPs. One frontbench MP said shadow cabinet, which controls 
no secret nf their irritation at later: "That was a leader's a number of debating days. 
the. decision ' .of the Shadow speech. He should do it more 
Cabinet not to seek regular de- often."’ . 
bates.on the dispute . . ' . ‘ iLaat nigbt> ’ row yrgs a fall 



Mr Kinnock said after the 
incident and before the PLP 
; . Tnxn to back page* col ^ 
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dead in 
army pay 


ROSEMARY’S BABIES : Rosemary Wood yesterday with the twins, which she con- 
ceived with the aid of a small box called a pulsatile Infusion system strapped to her 
arm. She first tried the box, which periodically injects a hormone into the body, after 
being told by doctors that she would not be able to start a family. After giving birth 
to a son using the method two years ago she repeated the experiment to produce the 

twins. Richard and Katie. 
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Gas main 
clue to 
blast 


pace 


By Keith Harper, - . A decision to ballot the break away and become a 

Labour Editor Leicestershire men is expected ‘'scab" union. "What is the 

Tbe growing divisions within to be taken at an area council sense of it ? All the pits here 
the ' National Union . of meeting next week. This means will soon be closed and we 
Mtoewotkezs : were exacerbated that since* last week's meeting will have to wait nine years 
yesterday when Leicestershire of tbe NUM national executive for Belvoir.' We need all the 
became the third coalfield to at Sheffield, where threats to security that the national 
.-join -the ranks of those who expel Nottinghamshire were union can provide, and the 
are setting up breakaway issued, South Derbyshire and striking miners in Leicester- 
nhions within the coal industry. Leicestershire have threatened shire will fight to see the 
Vottog' has almost been com- to go their own way. NUM preserved,” he said, 

pletrii in the tour pits in the They could soon be joined South Derbyshire's 3,200 
Leicesterabire coalfield, where by the* Warwickshire and NUM members are to be 
2,500 miners are employed. At Staffordshire coal fields, which balloted on rule changes which 
three, Bagworth, EUistown and would result in a reduction by would give the area more inde- 
Whitwhrk, the roeir have voted 50,000 of the total NUM mem- pendence from the national 
by. a large majority to set up bership, or 25 per cent. unioa The result of the ballot 

tbeir own union, and a fourth, Mr Mick Richmond, co-leader should be known by the week- 
South Leicestershire, which of the Leicestershire striking end and Mr Arthur Scargill, 
meets this weekend, is ex- miners, said last night he had the NUM president, who 
pected to follow suit. no doubt that the area would Turn to back page, coL 7 


THE failure by British Gas 
rto replace gas mains pipes 
might have led to the Putney 
explosion that killed, eight 
: people. Back-~page. 


Editor accused 


■A JURY was told yesterday 


that tbe editor of the 


server misled police seeking 
a man who, it was feared. 


intended to kill himself. Page 

2 . 


Stonehenge plan 

A £3 BULLION scheme has 
been proposed to sweep away 
the “ deplorable clutter ” 
around Stonehenge. Page 3. 


Borrowing over 
target by £1.5 bn 


By Margarets Pagano and 
Christopher Huixne 


Share prices soared on the 
stock market yesterday morn- 
ing, pushing the FT Index of 
30 leading companies to a new 
record peak as sterling and 
interest rates stabilised. Many 
dealers are now convinced that 
the market Index is set to break 
the magic 1,000 barrier. 

The pound had a quiet day 
on the foreign exchanges, tra- 
ding down slightly to dose 0.1 
cgpc lower rt ,*51.1185. Tfic ikey 
interest rater at which banks 
lend to each other also eased 


Concern grows over dollar 
and Financial Notebook* 
page 18. 


Borrowing Requirement for the 
first nine mosths of this finan- 
cial year is 10 billion, though 
this is eqpected to fall nearer 
the Government’s revised target 
of 8.5 billion as revenues pile 
is between January and March. 

The stock market opened to 
hectic trading, spurred by heavy 
demand for shares in companies 
with strong potential expert 
earnings after the recent falls 
in the pound. Within two hours 
of trading, the FT Index had 
climbed 8.4 to the new record-of- 
889.7, -with stony Ic&etmg shares 
making double figure gains. 

Government bond dealers had i 
marked down gilts sharply J 
before the PS£B figures were] 
released, after reports that bor- j 
rowing for the year • could i 
exceed. £9 billion. They recov 1 


By David Paliislcr 

Two soldiers and a civilian 
employee from the Scottish In- 
fantry tr aini ng depot at 
Glencorse, near Edinburgh, 
were shot dead in a payroll 
robbery yesterday. The three 
men — a private, a sergeant 
and a retired major — were 
on a routine trip in their Land 
Rover to pick up £17,000 from 
the Royal Bank of Scotland 
branch in Penicuik, about two 
miles away. 

When they failed to return 
the army alerted the police 
and the Land Rover was found 
about a mile off the main road 
from Edinburgh to Biggar in 
tbe Pentland Hills, south of the 
city. 

. The bodies were later discov- 
ered lying in the snow about 
three miles up a track leading 
to the Glencorse reservoir. The 
police said that they had been 
killed with what appeared to 
be a handgun. 

The men were named as 
Staff Sergeant Terence Hosker, 
a single man aged 39. with the 
Royal Army Pay Corps ; Pri- 
vate John Thomson, aped 25. 
of the King’s Own Scottish 
Borders, who was married and 
came from Bradford ; and 
retired major David Forbes 
Cunningham, aged 56, who 
worked as an administrative 
officer at the depot. 

An army spokesman at the 
depot said the three had left 
at about 9 am for Penicuik. If 
was a regular journey but the 
day and the time varied from 
week to week. Because of bad 
road conditions due to snow 
they were expected to take 
about half an hour. 

The Land Rover was first 
seen in a ditch by a local 
woman. A trail of blood up 
tbe remote single track road 
suggested that the three had 
been shot before their bodies 
were dumped near a deserted 
cottage. 


Tory MPs criticise 
Falklands veto deal 


By Colin Brown, 
Political Correspondent 


The Government last night 
faced Tory criticism over its 


should go through without 
being presented to the Com- 
mons. “ This just will not do," 
he said. 

It is expected that Tory MPs 


handling of the new conslitu- will insist that they be given 
tion for the Falkland Islands tbe chance to debate and vote 
which gives the islanders a veto oa constitutional arrange- 


over 


in future negotiations 
their sovereignty. 

The Prime Minister con- 
firmed in the Commons yester- 
day that the Government 


meats which were disclosed to 
the Falkland Islanders at a 
recent meeting. 

They were told that the For- 
m _ eign Office bad backed down 

would not be"*se eking to *intro^ on pbms to divorce- the Fait 
dace a bill to enact the new lands from_its dependencies of 
constitution but instead would ..South Georgia and the South 
do so by an Order in Council, Sandwich group after the Is- 

which could avoid any vote to- ^iSSSS^iSS!^ 

the Commons. they feared Britain might bar- 

... • gam away the sovereignty of 

narfmmt Rrrmef Unlver- i J°Mthan ^tken, . the the Falklands with Argentina 
right a letter was ‘ Conservative MP for while retaining the Antarctic 

s . rty - I South, later protested to the denendMoies which are. strata- 


Mr Lacey rawuuj, uiyuaw w dependencies which are strate- 

thr S I Leader , of the House, Mr John gj^Uy important 
with a copy to the local arranPA. 


' i ir-'-J 1 '. ri y r e Baker, asking hovr th 

S".:SE?‘ §** to obtain documents 

J*? i r-Vtt .we .'believe --may ha 

-:.nna.‘.rd s y -s* V 

1 - L«W ■' iV Vv 

-~1V^ 

* 'JsSK'Vf c|}> V 


: ;«r. 

• me-* * ”• •*. 


copy 

government minister, Mr 

Baker, asking hop they cgmq. 

Tits “whieb 

have been 
obtained unlawfully.’’ Mr' 

Lacey has been given until 
noon today to repiy. “ Other- 
wise our solicitors will take 
legal action.” - 


Biffen, that these arrango- ^ v v 

ullsatlSfac ' the SDP leader, Dr David 
tory to Tory Mrs. Owen, who followed up a pro- 

He said it was quite wrong test letter to Mrs Thatcher yes- 
that the changes, such as the terday by telling her at Prime 
decision to have a separate ad- Minister's question time that 
ministration for the Falklands; tbj? Government should intro- 
and the South Sandwich fe ^duce a bill on : su£h an impor- 
Lands with South Georgia, tant issue of foreign -policy. 


Rail pay 
row likely 


By Patrick Win tour. 
Labour Staff 


Further rail disruption last 
night looked likely after union 
leaders agreed to demand a 
substantial pay rise from April 
1 free of productivity strings. 

The Federation of Rail 
Unions also warned the British 
Railways Board that it would 
consider national strike action 
if the board sued unions over 
yesterday’s one-day strike. 

British Bail faces a large fi- 
nancial loss this year because of 
the unions’ blacking of coal 
trains. The Government plans 
to reduce its support by £245 
million between 1984 and 1986. 
and BR is bound to take a tough 
line on pay this year. 

BR is still seeking agreement 
over introducing freight trains 
without guards and extension of 
single driver passenger trains. 
It dropped demands last year 
after apparent pressure from the 
Government, which was uneasy 
about taking on the rail unions 
just as the miners' strike was 
starting. 

Scargill denial, back page 

Leader comment, page 14 
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Mastermind ruled out 


London V oi -U By Dennis Barker 








to each question because, as peared under her former mar- Mr Philip Lewis, head of 

... - . *T. . she later told the producer, Mr ried name of Denyer, said yes- events for BBC TV, said: “It 

. A' Mastering winner __ nas p e t er Massey, since her div- terday : ‘‘ Now I. am Mrs Sheila is as sad for us as it is for 

been disqualified fortfte_ first Qrce ^ considered herself “ a Altree and I am a different Mrs Altree herself, but you 

tun ? BBC . 1 lawwieege n ^ w person with a new life person. cannot open the flood gates 

contests 13 years, because she g tyi£." “I felt there was nothing and rules have to be 

appeared on the programme Mrs- Altree won last Sun- wrong in having a second go. observed." 
four .years^so _ r— ;_an5werizig jj a y* s Mastermind by three When the man from the BBC 


-r'lSi De* n r questions' Abut: the Bible. 

p6l^ ;Masterniind!s nties liinit con- 


Corporal Ian MacKillop, of 



A ner-up has been declared the 
winner and will go on to the 


- i 

J 




_ts. She got 16 for genera think - of , it as 

whether they. ,- ^have ‘appeared pa ^ 0n - mi M« d Alttee fl M& she thou^it ™f£' s fillals of the present 

on television,; appeared on tiie . After the- programme fin- the BBC should have turned a 


EfCniiC^ - 1 testant ^ to One . appearance and 

Te*cpi a n would-be;. .cotrtStairts . are 

^sked .on Jhe . appUcation form 

/* .. 

-n a- programme, ot.attraded/a Mas- ished som^ viewere — inclnd- blind eye to the problem. He said: “I asm pleased for 

terintod rehearsaL- - ' . ? ... . 4 ng.those-who had speared in After she had been .told she myself and sorry for Sheila. 

Mro Sheila' Aftree^a ; school Mastermind with her to 19811 had been disqualified she :.had 9&ewas a .-very nice lady, very 
laboratory technlmc, -aged 42, — told - the * BBC that Mrs gone for a walk on the moors friendly and nervous; I don’t 
or Ok^wpt^ DeroiW one oi Altiw'was not a firsLttoaer. - with: her dog and cried her think she should be punished 
5,000 applicant^ j^plied '"no Mrs ; Altree, who had ap- 1 eyes .out too severely," 












‘‘Before you ask. yes 1 did 
get a lift, but it was with an 
ex-rabbi. Have you heard the 
one about the . . . ?” 


Reading help 


SPECIAL help is to be given 
to the one in five children 
to inner London who are un- 
able to read by tbe age of 
eight Page 4- 


Muslim unrest 


MUSLIM fundamentalism is 
threatening Malaysia's multi- 
ethnic calm, unbroken since 
1969. Third World Review, 
page Zl. 


India adrift 


INDIA were 134 runs behind 
-England with six second in- 
nings wickets left in the 
fourth Test yesterday. Page 
22 . 


Borrowing cut 

THE Department of Health 
has cut by 40 per cent the 
amount local authorities can 
borrow to build homes for the 
elderly and handicapped. 
Page 2. 


Market moves 


POUND down .0010 to 
51.1185; FT index up 5.9 to 
987.2; Dow Jones down 1.99 to 
1228.69. Markets, page 20. 


The weather 


CLOUDY with some snow 
showers. Details, back page. 
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slightly ahead of today’s meet- 
ing of building society manag- 
ers toset mortgage rates. 

The Government could also 
take heart yesterday from 
official figures which suggest 
that manufacturing production 
rose to its highest level for 
four years in November, fuelled 
in part by a 1.9 per cent in- 
crease in consumer spending 
at the end of last year. 

The markets were calm, des- 
pite official figures for govern- 
ment borrowing in December 
which were worse than most 
analysts had initially expected. 
The cumulative Public Sector 


ered gently on the figures, but 
closed down on the day. 


Equities also eased back in tbe 
afternoon to leave the FT index 
up 5.9 on the day at 987.2. 

The pound trod water as 
dealers awaited the outcome of 
the largest five industrial coun- 
tries' finance ministers' meeting 

to Washington. 

The Treasury now conceded 
that borrowing is likelv to over- 
shoot its revised target of £8.5 
bill km this year as the miners’ 
strike has lasted longer than 
previously assumed -and higher 
interest rates add to debt ser- 
vicing costs, but no new fore- 
cast is available. 
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WE apologise to readers who 
yet again did not receive their 
copies of the paper yesterday. 
A continuing disagreement in- 
volving NGA composing chap- 
els in London has meant late 
production of the paper and 
consequent effects upon early 
editions. 


Cold spell 
benefits; 


'bias’ row 


By Anne Me Hardy and 
Colin Brown 

THREATS of the heaviest 
snow falls of the cold $pell 
and more freezing tempera- 
tures yesterday brought ap- 
peals for emergency shelter 
for the homeless and pro- 
voked a row at Westminster 
over discrepancies in heating 
benefit payments for tbe old 
and poor. 

Blizzards which spread 
across northern Europe 
brought heavy snow falls and 
drifts to several parts of 
Britain, with the South-west 
most seriously affected. The 
motoring organisations 
warned drivers to go 


Picture, page 2 


equipped with blankets, wel- 
lingtons and full Thermos 
flasks in ease of 

emergencies. 

There were reports that 
agriculture everywhere was 
being badly affected and that 
wildlife and birds were suf- 
fering from frost and lack of 
food. At the Wildfowl Trust 
at Slimbridge, Gloucester- 
shire, Miss Ruth Bennett, 
said large Socks of birds 
which normally arrived to 
Britain af this time of year 
had vanished. They normally 
flew via tbe Netherlands 
coast bnt minitors across 
Europe could find no trace 
of them. 

The row to the Commons 
was over, differing heating 
payments for different 
regions. Extra benefits are 
paid when the temperature 
drops below the regional av- 
erage. In effect, that means 
that colder areas, mostly to 
the north, get extra pay- 
ments only when the tem- 
peratures drop much lower. 
The wanner south gets help 
sooner. 

Yesterday, Mrs Thatcher 



Tun to back page, coL 3 1 
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Anger as letters a nnounce 
Fowler’s borrowing limits 

Councils’ funds 
for old and ill 
cut by 40pc 


By David Hen eke, or lifts in the homes of the 

Social Services Correspondent disabled.” 

The Department of Health has He added that plans for new 
imposed a 40 per cent cut on centres for the mentally hand!- , 
the amount local authorities capped will also he affected — in I 
can borrow to build homes and direct contradiction to govern- 
provide facilities for the el- ment policy of encouraging the 
derly, physically disabled, men- mentally handicapped to live in 
tally handicapped, and men- the community, 
tally 111. Mr Maurice Bishop, director 

The economies— part of a of social services for Cleve< 
public spending package land, said that the cuts would 
agreed between the Chancellor mean that the authority was 
and Hr Norman Fowler, the unable to carry out the mod- 
Social Services Secretary, last ernisation of old people’s 
November — emerged only yes- homes to bring them up to 
terday as social services de- standards required under the 
partments received letters an- Registered Homes Act 
nouncing new borrowing We will still have four el- 
limits. derly people sharing one room. 

The Department of Health and at the same time we. will 
confirmed yesterday that the be expected to inspect private 
reduction, which takes effect homes, and^ criticise them If 
in April, will reduce borrowing they do not come up to stan- 
limits from £116 million to £70 dari" he said, 
million. The department said Other authorities expecting 
that not all authorities had J»S cuts include most London 
used their powers to borrow boroughs and authorities like 
the money, which was why the Derbyshire, 
allocation had been reduced. • Prospects for spending on 
The news led to an immedl- social services are bleak and 
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vices, who are seeking a president of the ADoS, said 
meeting with Mr Fowler to ask yesterday, 
for a review. Launching a report by the 

Mr Neil Kay, director of association on the state of 
social services for Sheffield, social services in England, 
and a junior vice-president of which showed that spending 
the ADSS, said yesterday: had failed to keep up with 
“The amount we can borrow demand. . , 

has been reduced from £1.7 She said that depart- 
million to £650,000. It means meats were under enormous 
that we cannot proceed with pressure. They had to cope 
plans for two centres for the with a 52 pcs cent rise in the 
elderly, and we will have to growth of private homes for 
postpone a £300,000 spending the elderly, while a lack of 

Mrt-efert&t SHOOTING PRACTICE : Members of the British Army Polo Team. Major Nigel Hadden- 
living at home. This means schemes to cater for the el- and Major Sean Mahony, practising on Smith's Lawn in Windsor Great Park yes- 

that we cannot install ramps derly at home. - | terday for their tonr of India next month. Picture by Kezmettx Saunders 
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Observer editor 
‘misled police on 


man 


HEWS Conflict over polytechnic student 
IN BRIEF nears end with light reprimands 

— _ 1 • j By Andrew Honour They believe that he has ponents who will lii 

Man anmiTC The mmnnth conflict St the now been effectively isolated trance corridor, 

iflclll dllllLllO SSSTtSoSJ and «■■** possibly operate as He is likely to fir 

Polytechnic of North London ^ organiser for the Front, on is eating alone as 

*■ on* j appeared to be nearing its end whose national directorate he dents boycott the dir 

k 1 I llTlO" TWO last night after 15 students on serves. Student leaders want to Bis solicitor has sai 

l/TT V disefnllnarv charees had heen ■»*** attention to the more will exercise his le 

disciplinary cnarges nau neen ur t q£ rate ^ appingi confirmed in the H 

i ^ _____ let off Wlt “ reprimands. which could haveJi serious im- on Monday, to- . use tl 

TPftTIJiSrGrn The rulings were shrugged pact on the polytechnic’s fl- during his weekly le 

w aside by leaders of the stu- nances, and the pits dispute. sion at a house set 
dents' union who, after a 
series of meetings this week, 
now seem to be poised to turn 
their militant energies to other, 
causes — and away from the 
issue of Patrick Harrington, 
the National Front activist 
whose presence has led to 
unrest 


PETER Murray, aged 36, killed 
two teenagers in the Peak Dis- 
trict while on six days home 
leave from Albany Prison on 
the Isle of Wight a Manches- 
ter Crown Court jury was told 
yesterday. 

Murray yesterday changed his 
plea to guilty of murdering 
Mitchell Elgar and Martia 
Pollitt and guilty of a murder 
plot on the third day of the 
trial of himself and three 
other men. He will be _ sen- 
tenced when the trial finishes 
of Michael Howe and Michael 
Bailey, both 20, of Cheadle 
Heath, Greater Manchester, 
and John Derek Bannister, 21, 
of no fixed address, who have 
all pleaded not guilty. 

Ford women panel 

AN independent panel set up 
to investigate the grievances of 
Ford's women sewing machinists 
will be headed by Professor An- 
gela Bowey, of Strathclyde Uni- 
versity. The company's nominee 
is Mr Peter Yeeles, an indus- 
trial relations manager for 
United Biscuits, whiie the union 
nominee is Mrs Susan Hastings, 
a research associate of the 
Trade Union Research Unit, 
Oxford. 

Theft men on bail 

TWO more of the five men 
charged last week in connec- 
tion with the theft and illegal 
export to Argentina of parts 
from the Rolls-Royce marine 
engine plant at Ansty. War- 
wickshire, Derek Bondfleld. 
aged 43. and Colin Bain, aged 
44, were granted bail yesterday. 
Only one man, Peter Galvin, 
aged 45, now remains in cus- 
tody. 

Drug co-operation 

MORE than 60 voluntary and 
statutory bodies agreed at a 
meeting in Liverpool last night 
to combine to fight drug abuse 
in the Merseyside area. With 
support from the local health 
authority, the police, and lead- 
ing churchmen, they set up a 
standing committee to monitor 
the drug scene, encourage re- 
search. Identify deficiencies and 
recommend action. 

KCN share sale 

THE Royal College of Nursing 
yesterday agreed to sell its 
shares in tobacco companies, a 
spokesman said. The decision 
fallows last Sunday’s report by 
the British Medical Association 
showing how numerous health 
organisations hold shares in 
companies with tobacco in- 
terests. 


They believe that he has 
now been effectively isolated 
and cannot possibly operate as 
an organiser for the' Front, on 
whose national directorate he 
serves. Student leaders want to 
switch attention to the more 
urgent issues of rate-capping, 
which could haveji serious im- 
pact on the polytechnic's ' fi- 
nances, and tiie pits dispute. 

Mr Harrington will today be 
left in no doubt of the strong 
feeling he arouses among stu- 
dent activists. But no unlawful 
attempt to block his entry to 
the canteen at the polytech- 
nic’s Holloway Road centre has 
been planned. Instead, he will 
have to run a gauntlet of op- 


ponents who will line the en- 
trance corridor. 

He is likely to find that he 
is eating alone as other stu- 
dents boycott the dining room. 
Ms solicitor has said that he 
will exercise his legal right, 
confirmed in the High Court 
on Monday, to- use the canteen 
during his weekly lecture ses- 
sion at a bouse set aside for 
his use in nearby Benwell 
Road. 

If peace is restored it will 
be a conspicuous success for 
the newly-appointed acting di- 
rector, Dr John Beishon, who 
has taken swift action to 
return the polytechnic to 
order. 


Veterans Judge urges rights for 

come into relatives in child cases 

ji • An Appeal Court judge said wanted to adopt her, v 

T.nPTP OWTI yesterday that other relatives still be considered 
UXlyl-L. should be consulted bv local adontive Barents. 


Queen’s visit 

THE Queen yesterday spent 
half an hour with Mrs Margaret 
Tebbit, the wife of the industry 
secretary, Mr Norman Tebbit, 
at Stoke Mandeville hospital in 
Buckinghamshire. Mrs Tebbit 
was paralysed in the Brighton 
bombing in October. 


By David Faiihall, 

Defence Correspondent 

A disbanded 50-man engi- 
neering team which used to 
maintain the RAFs ancient 
propeller-driven. Shackletons 
may have to be reformed to 
keep the machines in the air 
for another 18 months, be- 
cause the Nimrod airborne 
radar aircraft scheduled to , 
replace them are still not i 
available. Another possibility 1 
being considered by the De- 
fence Ministry is putting the. 
major servicing work the 
Shackletons require out to pri- 
vate industry. 

The Shackleton first flew in 
1946 and its radar, though still 
apparently useful for air de- 
fence surveillance, is in the 
same veteran class. The 
remaining squadron, based at 
Lossiemouth in Scotland, was 
to have been phased out this 
year as the Nimrod took over. 
But the airborne early warning 
(AEW) version of this aircraft 

— Britain’s equivalent of the 
American AWACS — is about 
two years late, mainly because 
of a succession of problems 
with its advanced Marconi 
radar system. An overheating 
problem has now been solved, 
but a joint RAF and industrial 
team at Waddington in Lin- 
colnshire is still struggling to 
make It work reliably. Then it 
has to be tuned to distinguish 
and track the multiple targets 

— including, if necessary, low- 
flying Soviet cruise missiles — 
it was designed to handle. 

Air Chief Marshal Sir David 
Craig, the Commander-in-chief, 
Strike Command, said yester- 
day that he was confident that 
the Nimrod AEW would even- 
tually meet its specification. It 
might cost £1 million to put 
up tD five Shackletons through 
major servicing, but he be- 
lieved the money would be 
found because Nato gave a 
high priority to the security of 
the UK air defence region and 
no one would want a gap to 
develop. Shackletons had been 
involved in many of the 150 
interceptions of intruding 
Soviet aircraft carried out by 
the RAF last year. 

The costly delay in the Nim- 
rod programme is the main 
reason why this year’s RAF 
budget promised at one stage 
to be £600 million overspent 
One economy measure to cor- 
rect this has been a temporary 
cut in fuel consumption f*»™ 
routine flying, which should 
end next month. 


An Appeal Court judge said 
yesterday that other relatives 
should be consulted by local 
authorities over the future of 
children rejected by their 
parents. 

As three judges disagreed 
I about what steps to take over 
a girl called Sarah, aged four, 
who was loved and wanted by 
relatives but not by her par- 
ents, Lord Justice Neill said : 
“It would be desirable that 
members of the wider family 
should be given a statutory 
right to be heard in proceed- 
ings involving infant children 
to whom they are closely 
related.” But that was not the 
existing law. 

He and the appeal judge 
allowed an appeal by 
Hertfordshire County Council 
against a High Court decision 
to make Sarah a ward of 
court This will -allow the coun- 
cil to take steps to have Sarah 
adopted. She is now wath fos- 
ter-parents. 

But tiie judges said that 
Sarah’s aunt and unde, who 


wanted to adopt her, would 
still be considered as 
adoptive parents. 

The third judge. Lord Justice 
Purcbas, believed that the 
wardship approved by a High 
Court judge, Mr Justice 
Ewbank, should continue. 

Last year the parents asked 
the council to take Sarah into 
care, and they had agreed to 
her being adopted. The aunt 
and unde, with the support of 
the child's grandparents, said 
they wanted to adopt her, and 
made her a ward of court 
towards that end. 

Sarah's parents said that 
they did not mind whether she 
was adopted by relatives or 
strangers, but her relatives 
claimed that the possibility of 
her going to them had not 
been properly investigated by 
the council. 

Sarah’s grandparents, aunt 
and uncle were given permis- 
sion to take their case to the 
House of Lords, and she will 
remain a ward of court in the 
meantime. 


IBA asks Thames for 
Dallas deal explanation 


By Dennis Barker 

Mr Bryoa CoweJU, Thames 
TV’s managing director, was 
summoned to the Independent 
Broadcasting Authority in Lon- 
don yesterday to explain his 
company’s acquisition of the 
American soap opera Dallas 
from under the nose of the 
BBC. 

'Mr Cowgill told the director- 
general of the IBA, Mr John 
Whitney, that Thames saw no 
reason to pull out of the deal, 
which had been signed and 
was legally binding. It was a 
perfectly good deal in ethical 
and financial terms, he said. 

An IBA official said that the 
talks, which followed the 
BBC’s allegation that Thames 
had broken from accepted 
practice in poaching a running 
series, had heen called to 
M clarify what is undoubtedly a 
fairly cloudy picture as far as 
■we are concerned." 

Thames offended its less 
wealthy ITV colleagues by buy- 
ing the series without consult- 
ing them. Granada and York- 
shire have already raid that 
they do not plan to show it, 
and if others follow suit 
Thames could be left to pay 
the entire £L4 million for the 
next 26 episodes. 

• Gabrielis Drake is to take 
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Gabrielle Drake : new face , 
at motel j 

over the running of the motel i 
In Crossroads after Ronald 
Allen and Sue Lloyd leave the 
programme, Central TV an- 
nounced yesterday. 

• David Frost, one of the sur- 
vivors of the group which set 
up the breakfast television 
channel TV-am, has signed a 
new one-year contract to ap- 
pear on the station, it was an- 
nounced yesterday. Ratings for 
his Sunday morning show have 
trebled since he started pre- 
senting it in 1983, 


'Dummy’ 

cruise 

launcher 

occupied 

By David Fairhall and 
Martin Wainwright 
ONE OF tiie women protest- 
ers who broke into . the US 
cruise missile base at 
Greenham Common on 
Wednesday night managed to 
climb into the driving cab of 
what she believed was a mis- 
sile launcher. She sat for 
several minutes arguing with 
a group of American service- 
men before getting down and 
being driven off the Berk- 
shire base by Ministry of De- 
fence police. 

According to the Ministry 
of Defence, the vehicle was a 
tractor unit with a weighted 
trailer behind it, which is 
used to train drivers. This 
explains the tarpaulin cover- 
ing the rear of the vchiele. 
preventing the woman who 
climbed aboard from inspect- 
ing what she assumed to be 
the four missile tubes that 
eadi “ tr anspo rter erector 
launcher » (TEL) carries. 

. Four . long, square-ended 
canisters were stacked in a 
corner ef the buHding, which 
the VoD confirms was Han- 
gar 303 on the South-east 
corner of the airfield, near 
the runway. 

The four women who 
broke into the hangar did 
not expect to find opera- 
I tional vehicles because it is 
not inside the heavily 
guarded area of the base 
which contains the missile si- 
los and the nuclear warhead 
storage bunkers. 

A spokeswoman for 
Greenham Common Women , 
Against Cruise said yester- 
day, that the aim was to 
demonstrate the vulnerability i 
of the American uni-i^ ar 
weapons. 

The temperature at the 
base is minus 5 degrees Cen- 
tigrade during the day and 
much lower at night but it Is 
having little effect on the 
morale of the women’s peace 
camp, which is also enduring 
its third month of daily evic- 
tions by Newbury District 
Council's bailiffs. 

Helped by hot water bot- 
tles and a twice-daily meals- 
on-wheels service, clusters of 
tents are firmly established 
at all seven of the base’s 
gates. 

The meals service Is orga- 
nised by a support group in 
Ascot with Friends of 
Greenham from as far away 
as Southampton, working a 
rota. 

The tedium of sitting 
around wood fires Is relieved 
by regular actions in the 
campers’ campaign of harass- 
ing the base. A large hole 
was cut in the fence recently 
and two cars were driven In, 
and this week a brief sit-in 
on the runway delayed the 
take-off of a Galaxy 
transporter. 

In another incident women 
cut a hole in the fence and 
moved out a complete sol- 
dier's shelter. 

Six women peace demon- 
strators were gaoled for a 
week eaefa yesterday after a 
court refused to let them 
pay their fines to famine 
relief charities. 

The women, from Cardiff 
and the Rhondda Valley, were 
before Cardiff magistrates 
for falling to pay £20 fines ! 
arising from a demonstration 
last year at the Royal Ord- i 
stance Factory, Uan^ hfn, i 
Cardiff. i 


the -Navy had taken to contain 
the Argentine navy. 

Mr Chadd said the Observer 
. led Mr Williams to believe 
that the £1,500 was the first of 
regular payments. He thought 
of it as a retainer. 

The newspaper told him 
■nothing of Its Intention to pub- 
lish the article, in -which mate- 
rial from the two letters was 
used. Mr Williams would have 
known that publication would 
Head to his identification be- 
- cause the documents- had had 
only a limited circulation. 

. “ By doing that they ended 
ius administrative ' career 
without the slightest inten- 
tion of giving him any kind of 
employment This fool of a 

R^ndWiUUjn.-Jear. S'&fl£<3&ST “ 

after siaidde ssote The case continues. 


FO and BBC lose fight 
for Stratford transmitter 


By John Ezard 

jubilation yesterday greeted 
the ' Government's unexpected 
refusal to let the Foreign 
Office and the BBC build a 
radio transmitter at Rearley, 
three miles from Stratford- 
upon-Avon. 

The town's Conservative MP, 
Mr Alan Howarth, said that 
the objectors’ victory in the 
face of official pressure 
showed that ordinary lajnnen 
can stand up for themselves 
“even in the complexities of 
the electronic age 

The large transmitter was 
designed to strengthen BBC 
External Services’ heavily- 
jammed broadcasts to Russia 
and Eastern Europe. But the 
Environment Secretary, Mr 
Patrick Jenkin, ruled the 
project unsuitable after a sax- 
week, public inquiry, costing 
£200,000, during which he was 
warned that the transmitter, 
one of the most powerful in 
Europe, could turn Stratford 
into Britain’s first “ electronic 
disaster” twon. 

The Environment Depart- 
ment Inspector. Mr David 
Saunders, accepted the objec- 
tors' technical arguments that 
it would cause widespread in- 
terference to domertic televi- 
sion sets and computer-depen- 
dent businesses. There was a 


danger that the Royal Shake- 
speare Company's complex 
electronic equipment— vital to 
its performances — could be 
put at risk. The high transmit- 
ter towers would form an ugly 
intrusion, and would dominate 
the countryside over great 
distances. 

The BBC, which spent more' 
than three years on the 
project, said yesterday that it 
regretted the decision, 
was an obvious setback, 
spokesman added: ^We shall 
just have to look at ways to 
get round this.” 

The corporation is -expected 
to reconsider an earlier pro- 
posal to site the transmitter at 
Orfordnesa, Suffolk — a more 
expensive site which has the 
added disadvantage of being 
in the constituency of the Tory 
Party chairman, Mr John 
Glimmer. 

Mr Howarth congratulated 
Mr J enk in on a -decision 
which, he said, showed tha t 
the planning process worked. 
He said that the inquiry raised 
the general issue of whether 
local people should be left to 
foot the bill. He would press 
the Government for financial 
help for objectors at inquiries 
such as the one going on into 
the Sizewell reactor in Suffolk. 



By Paul Keel Mr Williams bad visited the 

A jury was told yesterday newspaper that day and been 
that tie editor of the Observer given £500 in cash In addition- 
misled police trying to. find a to an earlier cheque for £1,000. 
civil servant who they feared Mr Chadd went on : “No 
intended to wn himself after one. but that creature had sug- 
dviag the newspaper confiden- nested that this- man might -go 
tial information. abroad. The editor was leading 

Raymond Williams, aged 38, the Bath police to falsely be- 
who denies two charges of lieve that the man was contem- 
curruptly - receiving a total of plating leaving the country.”'. 
£1,500 from the Observer in Mr Chadd told the jury that 
return for information given he' did not want them to believe 
while be was a senior execu- that the Observer “ stands in 
tive officer with the Defence w-hite in this case.” 

Ministry in Bath, had disap- Earlier Mr Chadd had said 
peared after leaving a suicide (hat the essence of . the case : 
note with bis wife. was whether Mr W illi anna * ao- 

His wife, who he had told ceptance of the payments was 
about his dealings with the Ob- corrupt. He suggested that it 
server and of his anxiety about W as difficult for one person to 
an article the newspaper had he corrupt in accepting money 
OTbl^hed, rontacted poUce in while the persons who gave it 
Bath, Mir Paul Chadd, QC, de- were not. 
f endin g, told Bristol Crown Had the newspa per heen on 
Court trial with Mr WUUazos it 

A detective constable telfr W0llld have been possible to 
phoned the Observer and examine what relationship and 
spoke to Mr Patrick Bishop, a what arrangements it 

reporter who had interviewed had made. 

Mr WflUan^, the jury heard. Mr Chadd said Mr Williams 
Mr Chadd said that after mi- offered the newspaper inJEonna- 
tiaUy makrng no comment, the tion ^ a desperate attempt to 
reporter rang the officer back he taken on as a defence. con- 
to ray that his editor could sultant to earn extra money to 
reran no person of that name help him out of severe flnan- 
and that no sum of money had difficulties. 

J? j 1 ?!—*, .......... He described the two docn- 


David McKie 


Routine 


.was ; extremely concerned, Mr whichfonhed phrt'of 

Bishop said the newspaper’s the article about^Atoraltv 
editor would contact the over ^^Sig 

’Chadd said that later on on November 

So , m ciadd ^ that, had Mr 
STU Williams* purpose .been cor- 

root he could have passed 
over classified information 
I don’t know that person, nor which would have mvem the 

X if that dS^tlon hal fiSg sourc * 01 money for 

Lond0n ^ “ d As examples, he said Mr 
ThJ Williams could have told the 

Observer detrila of unneces- 
?/fn JKi : expenditure on storage or 

Jmo l ? fJP 0 Trident missiles; Britain’s 

of Ms description wax in a equipping of the Argentine 

resources Svy PP Sf iSntS bSorf™ 

t0 if? SS'fnw tv,* -South Atlantic conflict; faulty 

Mr ^dd told the jury that gAS equipment during the 
the editor knew this because FmklanX^ari and fte stSs 


BUSINESS questions : Neil 
Esshock rises -to ask- the 
Leader of the House when 
we can expect the publica- 
tion of the Public . Expendi- 
ture White Paper; also when 
the House will get its chance 
to take up the. Issues of sur- 
rogate parenthood^ Routine, 
imcontentious stuff: what 
matters much more is what 
he hasn’t said. He has not 
pressed the Government -for 
an immediate debate, - in 
Government time, on the 10- 
month-old pit dispute. 

- There follows a barrage of 
Labour interventions: from 
Tony: Berm, Eric . Heffer, 
Dave NeUist; Terry Fields 1 — 
and it la instantly, clears that 
something -is up. They-- all 
have two things in common. 
They are members of the 
Camp aign Group o£ “outside 
left ” MPs, and they are de- 
manding an -immediate de- 
bate; on the dispute, '--.v-— - 
Their ostensible - target is 
the Leader -of the - House. 
John. Biff an, who has offered 
them a diet of Hong Kong 
and the rates instead.';; But 
their ' .real . target is ; : much 
more .-Mr Kinnock for bis 
failure to pitch the coal 
strike into the heart of the 
political battle. ■ 

Another Prime Minister’s 
question time -bas just' -come 
and gone without Mr 
Kinnock . harrying i the 
Government on this score, 
and indeed -with Mrs 
Thatcher, as so often; raising 
It herself, as a. grievance or 
the people against Labour, 
That was how it began. 
More Campaign Groupers — 
Martin Redmond, Bob Parry, 
Ron. Brown. Ernie Roberts. 
Martin Flannery — kept the 
theme boiling through busi- 
ness questions. . _• - 

And then came the points 
of order. Mr ~Bexm- (adding 
the ^allegation that miners 


who have gone back to work 
have found themselves pol- 
ishing police cars); . Mr 


Heffer; Dennis Skinner urg- 
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Campaign for women 


By Susan Tirbutt 

A new push for more 
women to be appointed to pub- 
lic bodies is launched by the 
Equal Opportunities Commis- 
sion today. A campaign invit- 
ing bodies such as the 
National Association of Citi- 
zen’s Advice Bureaux, Women’s 
Institutes and Townswomen's 
Guilds, to nominate women, is 
accompanied by an EOC study 
showing the small proportion 
of women appointed to public 
office. 

The Treasury comes bottom 
of the list, appointing 32 per 
cent of women, followed by 
the Ministry of Agriculture. 
Fisheries and Food, with 3J 
per cent, and Ministry of De- 
fence with 4.2 per cent 

The Scottish Office, with 
28.9 per cent. Home Office, 
29.0 per cent and the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Industry, 
23.3 per cent and the Depart- 
ment of Health and Social $e- 
curity. 22J8 per cent, appoint 
the mgiicst proportion of 
women to public bodies. 


The report says that the 
main reason for the small pro- 
portion of women appointed is 
the old boy network: "Most of 
the organisations from which 
it is customary and often le- 
gally necessary to seek names 
^ale-dominated and are 
unlikely to volunteer many 
women's names. One cannot al- 
together discount the possibility 
of some unconscience bias ... a 
body with a large majority of 
men is not seen as odd but 
any possibility of a large ma- 
3<>nty of women is seen as a 
call for corrective action.” it 
says. 

The EOC has invited volun- 
tary organisations to send to 
ministers and the Public Ap- 
pointments Unit the names of 
-women willing and able to 
serve in public life. 

Women and Public Appoint - 
meats, report of oa rmiesfiga- 
ttoninto appointments to Pub- 
lic Bodies, available free from 
publicity section, EOC, Over* 
seas Rouse , Quay Street, Man- 
chester. M3 3EN. 
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SACRED STONES: Stonehenge, which Professor Colin Renfrew (above right) says should be a worthy salute to the builders of the 30th. century BC. Pictures by Kenneth Saunders 

National Heritage shuns Stonehenge replica under Perspex 


By.Martln Y/ainwright 
AMBITIOUS plans for Stone- 
henge — including’ a moai, a . 
life-sized replica, and a Per- 
spex protective dome — hare 
been rejected by English 
Heritage, the commission 
which took charge of. state- 
owned monuments and his- 
toric buildings last year. 

Instead, the commission 
proposes a £3 million scheme 
to sweep away the “ deplor- 
able clatter ” round the ring 
of stones and display them 
In ;an unspoilt' ■ download 
setting. 


Closure of the A344 trank 
road and demolition of the 
car park and lavatories 
would leave Stonehenge in a 
rolling grass landscape. A 
large visitors' centre, three- 
quarters of a mile to the 
north and screened by trees, 
would provide a striking 
view, a walk towards the 
stones through other prehis- 
toric sites, and facilities like 
food and historical material, 
which are absent at present 
"We want to offer a 
Stonehenge experience which 
Is worthy of its builder and 
worthy af Its time,” said Pro- 
fessor Co Bn Renfrew, a com- 


Secrecy relaxed for 
Hie sentence reviews 


From Panf-Johnson . 
in Belfast 

Changes in the way life sen. 
tenccs are' reviewed in North- 
ern "Ireland were announced 
yesterday by the Government. 

The alterations, which come 
in the wake of a campaign by 
welfare groups and politicians, 
mean that prisoners will , be 
told whjwMheir cases are to be 
considered by the life sentence 
review board and they .will be. 
able to make written 
representations.. ‘ 

Where the board, which op- 
erates within the, Northern Ire- 
land Office and looks at all 
cases before they are passed 
on to ministers,., .does not. 
recommend the. fixing of -a 
release date, the- prisoner will 
he told when his case is to 
come up next 

There has been: a lot of crifr- 
»- ! s m wit hin the^ province^ that 
the review procedure was" con-, 
’acted beKrad closed =doors~ 
■vith' little consideration- ior ; 
he morale of / Inmates r and 
their families. ; - 

In particular, there was 
anger about the position of 61’ 
-lung rpen held, in gaol “at 
J ie Secretary of State's plea- 
'■tre;’’- Almost all of them were 
convicted of murder during; 
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"y David Bencke, Social 
Services Correspondent . 

. Proposals for GPs to ^take 
over min or operations, chua 
health clinics and-_ routine 
'?lood pressure screening from 
hospitals have been put to Mr 
•■'enneth Clarke, the Health 
Minister, by the .British Meui- , 
caf Association. 

A" report pabished yesterday 
by the BMA’5 general medical 
services committee says me 
plans would save the NHS 
money and provide . a better 
service for patients: 

It says that analysis shows 
that general medical services 
can -.be performed far more : 
cheaply by GPs than by hospi- 
tals. But it also says that such 
comparisons are not used when 
alternative services are being 
considered. 

It found that it would be 
nuite- featible for GP surgery 
jgs'lft tafee over the. entire mi- 
nor surgery of a local district 
hospitaL Most minor operations 
pre for the removal of warts, 
cysts and moles- and- the treat- 
ment of ingrowing toenails. 

The report says that patients 
would sot have to wait for 
operations or spend: time visit- 
ing hospitals ; hospital .waiting 
!’.sts could . be . cut- and better 
•ise could be made of -general 
practitioners'.’ skills and 
facilities--' 

Similar savings would : -also 
be possible if GPs took a big- : 
eer interest in -child, health in- 
stead of setting up conrni unity 
health. . . ■ clinics- -. .H i g hie r. 
rttendances were reported at 
GP"- clinics in a study- under- 
taken for the report. 

-Dr v -Peter. Enoch; -deputy 
chairman of the general medi- 
cal services committee and a 
Derbyshire- GP,‘ ---.said 
vesterday:; " We Jraye issued 
this report as /pail of a discus- 
sion process to stimulate inter- 
est among . the: general public. 
Doctors have ‘been very frus- 
trated that there has been "no 
debate about the development 
of family^ practitioner- services 
for over Iwo, years-” 

He said thai ihe report had 
originally: :been; .tnidertaten by 
Coopers* and "Lybrand Asso- 
ciates- aceoimtants cornmis- 
sibaed-by ! the BMA.tb ' look at 
thetufrue pf GP-^errtces 1 -_ ■: 



lan Gow : setback in his | 
own constituency 

By John Carvel, Loeal 
Government Correspondent 
Hie housing minister, Mr 
Ian Gow, yesterday received an 
embarrassing warning from the 
housing authority representing, 
his own . constituency of East- ! 
bourne. i 

The council said it would be; 
obliged to abandon schemes for : 
low-cost home ownership, which 
have been much trumpeted by 
the Government, because of 
the changes in the housing 
investment rules which minis- 
ters announced before Christ- 
mas. 

Eastbourne borough council 
is under Liberal control but 
has participated enthusiastic- 
ally in the GoveromenfE shared 
ownership initiative which is de- 
signed to help low-income fami- 
lies to start up on the property- 
owning ladder. 

• Mr David Tutt, housing chair- 
man, said yesterday that East- 
bourne's planned. £8 million 
housing programme would have 
to be cut by £3.35 million be- 
cause of the new investment 
regime. . 

A shared ownership scheme 
for 48 new homes would be 
axed because the Government 
has changed the rules govern- 
ing council's abilty to reinvest 
capital receipts from the sale 
of assets, he said. 

The - Institute of Housing 
reports that Conservative-con- 
trolled councils are also cancel- 
ling new low-cost home owner- 
ship projects such as." imnrove- 
ment for sale" and “home- 
steading”'' schemes because of 
the change in rules on capital 
receipts, ■ 


missiomr of English Heri- 
tage and archaeology 
professor at Cambridge Uni- 
versity. “We hope to do the 
best we can in the 30th cen- 
tury AD to salute the build- 
ers of Stonehenge in the 
20th century BC." 

Three . months hare been 
offered for public discussion 
before English Heritage 
-tafcefa a final decision and 
requests planning permission 
to go ahead. Strong opposi- 
tion to the closure and 
turfing over of the Stone- 
henge stretch of the A344 
has come from local villag- 


ers, who would face a 
lengthy diversion. 

** I for one am ready to sit 
down in the road as a sym- 
bolic protest, and many 
others would join me," said 
Mrs Amy Kali. Conservative 
county councillor for the 
area. Other protests are ex- 
pected from some archaeolo- 
gists who believe that the 
monument could be damaged 
by an increase in the num- 
ber of visitors. 

The commission envisages 
up to a million of these a 
year compared with the cur- 
rent 660.000. bat access to 
the stones themselves — cur- 


rently limited to Tuesdays 
and Fridays in the winter 
only — would not be in- 
creased. Security would prob- 
■ ably depend on 24-boar pat- 
rols and a discreet perimeter 
fence sited much further 
from the monument than the 
present harhed wire. Experi- 
mi-nts with ground sensors 
baie been wrecked by moles. 

The commission has taken 
care to carry most archaeo- 
logical and Inca! authority 
opinion with it. and sees the 
improvement c£ Stcnchccgc 
as a test of its effectiveness. 

In tbe shorter term, the 
commission and the National 


Trust, which owns most of 
the surrounding land, are 
wrestling with the problem 
of bow to deal with the ille- 
gal music festival which 
brings around 33,000 people 
to a field close to Stone- 
henge every* summer. The 
National Trust has an- 
nounced that it will bar the 
eient this year, and Lhe fes- 
tival would certainly be ir- 
reconcilable with English 
Heritage’s new scheme. 

The Stonehenge Study 
Group report may be ob- 
tained from English Heritage 
ax 2 fltarshan Street. London 
Stt’I, price £3.00. 


By David Honckc, Social 
Services Correspondent 

Health authorities have been 
ordered to keep secret from 
their awn members and offi- 
cials shortlists of candidates 
for over 200 general manager 
posts until they have been per- 
sonally approved by Mr Nor- 
man Fowler, the social sen-ices 
secretary’. 

The move means that minis- 
ters are prepared to examine 
up to 1 .000 names in Whitehall 
for posts in over 200 district 
health and special health 
authorities. 

The instruction, which has 
been relayed to regional health 
authorities by the Department 
of Health, is motivated partly 
by a desire to maintain secrer-v 
and partly as an attempt to 
force health authorities to ac- 
cept nominations from, 
businessmen. 

Ministers are understood to 
be dismayed at the lack of 
response from businessmen for 
posts which carry' a three to 
five-year contract and salaries 
of under £30.000 a year. 

Some regions, such as South- 
east Thames regional health 
authority, have told their dis- 
tricts they can offer salaries of 
up to £35,000 for outstanding 
candidates. 

One Surrey health authority 
has been ordered by the De- 
partment of Health to include 


a banker on its shortlist be- 
cause ministers would nut ac- 
cept a Itb-t with no one irom 
outside the NHS. 

In another case, involving on 
official at West Lambeth 
health authority, a job v/as of- 
fered to an applicant who was 
subsequently vetoed by minis- 
ters. Ministers are alarmed 
that legal proceedings could 
follow after a complaint was 
lodged by Mr Nick Cowan, 
chairman of West Lambeth 
authority. 

Protests have also been 
made over the vetoing of ap- 
pointments at Wycombe, Mil- 
ton Keynes, and Cast Berk- 
shire health authorities. 

Disquiet has also been ex- 
pressed over procedures at 
Hampstead healih authority in 
north London when authority 
members were told that they 
could not be given the 
shortlist until it had been ap- 
proved by Mr Fowler. 

Ministers are assured of at 
least one appointment of an 
outsider to a regional general 
manager’s post. East Anglian 
regional health authority is no; 
considering any internal 
candidates. 

The Department of Healt!. 
confirmed that ministers wvr 
insisting on secrecy ow 
shortlists and that this" cone 
had recently been reinforce 
by Six Kenneth Clarke, tl: 
health minister. 






the 1970s. But as the; were i 
under the age of IS the Chil- 
dren and Young Persons Act 
decreed they could not be sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment. 

They : were consequently 
given indeterminate sentences. 
Those concerned about the so- 
called “SOSPs" stressed their 
youth at the time of the of- 
fences and the influence ex- 
erted. over them by the older 
paramilitaries. 

Those serving life and open- 
ended sentences normally have 
their cases reviewed first after 
three years and again after 
sbL Tbe next close look at the 
inmates comes " after -eight 
years for the young prisoners 
and 10 years for the lifers. 

Mr Nicholas Scott, minister 
with responsibility for gaols at 
the' Northern Ireland-, Office, 
.said yesterday .that the power 
to release ;prisoners serving in- 
determinatei : sehtenees would 
remain ( with, the - executive 
rather t^anthejudidary.. 

'..But Mr Scott warned i “ha 
deciding to fix a release date 
the Secretary of State’s over- 
riding consideration is . the 
need to -protect the public 
from the risk of further vio- 
lence.’' • 1 • ’ " ' * 
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A mere month after its launch;. 
Autocar called the Fiat Uno ‘the 
ultimate supermini” 

It was voted Car of the Year 
1984 by a panel of 53 independent 
motoring journalists while “Motor” 
magazine recently hailed the Uno 
70 Super as their “Best small car of 
1984” 

And “Car" Magazine judged 
the Uno “quite simply, the best 
small car yeti’ 

The Fiat Uno has earned a 
reputation for excellence that sets it 
apart from every other hatchback 
on Britain's roads. 

But there’s more good news to 




come, because right now every Fiat 
Uno has more to offer you than 
even outright excellence. 

.Fora limited period you’ll get 
the added peace of mind that 
comes with a free 2 year warrant 
and free routine servicing for 
12,000 miles or one year, whichever 
comes first* ' 

Together with the standard six 
year anti-perforation warranfy tt and 
the backing of Fiats Mastercare 
Service, you’ll enjoy a carefree > 

motoring package plus all the joys [ j 
of Uno motoring. \ 

The offer applies to all seven 
models in the Uno range, from the 


.■lively, economical Uno 45 Comfort 
to the new, distinctive special 
edition Uno SX, as you’ll find when 
■you visit your Fiat showroom. 

You’ll have to hurry, because 
our offer ends on 28th February' 
1985. 

Soforyourown peace of mind, 
visit your Fiat dealer right away. 
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claim fuel stocks are nearly exhausted j yCcITS 


‘is struggling to 
smands for power’ 


By Keith Harper, the South of Scotland Electric- as far as they are prepared to 

Labour Editor ity Board. If this evidence is go.” 

The Central Electricity Gen- ^Coal is normally delivered to 

crating Board is experiencing ^ ^ Oidcot by rad but train 

problems maintaining power tQ ™ e t tpe ^ d ff nai *?‘. 1? cross 

supplies because of the miners' Jo far. the board has been picket Hues. The plant has con- 

strike, in spite of claims by able to meet demand without turned to jrodiw electrtdty, 

the Government that it can mishaps, although voltage using oil and dwindling stocks 

sustain supplies throughout reductions have been a part of of .coal delivered before the ___ _ 

1885 without any power alts. power sane &Ke the Pf£ f *7 E“fe filar dubbeT' Baffles who 

j *_ tVl „ autumn, and have gone almost however, hundreds of lorries otnia tn nrdpr from statelv 
3t ° ™4, u PP ^fth ; i° thp unnoticed by the public. Sup- have been bringing coal into homes* and escaned three 
n plies of coal are plentiful in the plant each^a? and man- gE? f ^ ^Rceor 
c£ GB aweta that some Valley and the agement has said that it in- JS“ fr °“ ar £ e hS beS 

power stations are nearly out southern power stations, but tends to use new coal soon. ®aoled for'lYvears 

of fuel, although imports of *hp VortshirA n /nor ctflHonc; -jj , r gaoiea ior is years. 

coal during 1984 were double ^cordtaTto ^ tmoffidS Haynes, aged 30, will start 

what they were in previous CEGB source are in “real the sentence when he fln- 

ycars, thus indicating that at- SSle " At Fe^vfcridee C ES 5£J&° SET ishes his present seven-year 

tempts by the union to prevent £ts term in 1987, but Aylesbury 

coal from being brought from imt n m„ v igog 3nc i another pqRB y Crown Court was told he 

suckSul hKe met With n ° l*?* 8 ® 15 ™ *t only lio^cubic feet — 202 million escape* 0 *"* 

success. half capacity due to lack of cubic feet more +han the previ- wouia escape. 

But board sources say that, coal ous record, set in the week He admitted five our- 

in theoty the CEGB has 51.000 Sources say that what is de- ending January 16, 1982. fil"»es. 

megawatts capacity while in scribed the CEGB as The latest trade figures, pub- J? 

practice it can under normal » general winter ” has only lished vasterttav showed that Buckinghamshire, three es- 
running regimes produce *g emerged, and that the S imnorts v^’e hiSer than cap f® from custody, two as- 
45.000 MW. Times, however, on the ev?n In' d^g NofSmber- “S* 8 .““SSS J2, '.SSeS! 

err r 0 ^?,^ 31 ' f h^ CC Srh S ? ith J? e h , uge use of oU> Wia 1.191,491 tonnes. This was *35 

-, GB . so “ r ces. the switch to t, e extremely heavy m the next 136,000 tonnes more than dur* 

£*L m A l “H: few weeks. tag October .and about three 


for 

‘Raffles 5 
who stole 
to order 


nance is reduced lessen gener- 


„ ofR „i_„ w cjo-rfWi, ,-e Support for stri&iue llUUCLa ataiA a uau uiufifl mfiuct uiau - - 

by workers at Dfdcot power Hie level during the same from Norwich rown Court 
S?fjjlf station in Oxfordshire col- month of the previous year, in 1980. He sawed through 
generating capacitj is smaller j apsed yesterday, when more Imports of coke accounted for cell bars 10 minutes before 
or non-existent. than 200 meml>ers 0 f the a further 202,518 tonnes. he was due to appear on 

The CEGB made much of its Amalgamated Union of Engi- The coal strike has already seven burglary charges, 
achievement of generating peering Workers reversed an cost the Yorkshire Electricity A month later he stole 
44,600 MW on January 8 be- earlier decision not to handle Board about £30 minion in lost £48,000 of antiques and art 
tween 4.30 and 5 pm, the peak thousands of tons of coal now electricity sales to the coal in- from Chipchase Castle in 
lime of day. But it is not al- being brought into the plant dustry, Mr Graham Hall, the Northumberland, along with 
ways as easy as that. hy lorry. They were the last chief commercial officer, said a pistol and ammunition. 

An internal CEGB document union solidly behind the yesterday. which were found when 

for December 18, 19S4 in the miners. He told a meeting of the “ 4, ~* *“ 

possession of the Guardian Mr Des Healy, the AUEW CBL regional council that this 
shows that the peak demand convener at Didcot, said : “ We was not a complete loss bo- 
on that day was 42,200 MW, were the only major union at cause the electricity industry a rooftop chase, 'and officers 
but that the amount of power Didcot left supporting the TUC had not needed to generate found CS gas canisters, 
available was only 42,800 MW, guidelines and our members the power. But it was a sen- wigs and masks and a van 


miners and a half times higher than 


he was due to appear on 
seven burglary charges. 

A month later he stole 
£48,000 of antiques and art 
from Chipchase Castle in 
Northumberland, along with 
a pistol and ammunition, 
which were found when 
police raided a flat in 
Loudon. 

Haynes was captured after 
a rooftop chase, and officers 
found CS gas canisters. 


which included 900 MW From have decided they have gone ous setback. 


IJ.O By Peter HdLherington the lodge chairman, Mr Joe 

Mr Arthur Scargfll yesterday t»tofcpe ^ho feces certain er- 

-rM/ralr/fvd-BWirv came to rally his troops in the SrEST*?? 

mCKetlllff once dependable North-east !^t to^or*." 0 defend 1113 

coalfield, where there are J ^ t “ 

f, v T „.„ c,-.,! growing pockets of resistance finn message to 

By Jean - Lead ^ strike approaches its miners — We have 

Picketing at Scottish' coal- 46th week, with the message come too far, suffered too 
fields increased yesterday and that the NUM was available there to he any 

there were four arrests at for negotiations. turning back was, as ever, 

Monkton Haii Colliery, near mtaere’ leader made iSdrt 

Edinburgh, as nearly 1,000 point so rae union of- J™. PWsWent had a 

miners converged on the piL ficia is bad warned privately 
Police blocked roads being that the prospect of no imme- JJIhS! 
used by the working miners diate talks was lowering 
and pickets congregated at a morale. Mr Scargill was also 5 Ka 

side entrance near the village, concerned to reinforce the ures weTe sross y: diS " 


Scargill sets out to 
rally waverers 


the lodge chairman, Mr Joe 
btofooe — who faces certain ex- 


Arthur Scarefll vesterdav a “ BW_ Iaces certain ex- wirn nippy groups, nurgiing 
pulsion from the ^jon-tato chemists' show for drug^He 
dependable North-east t ^ ie .“ Ilier y defend his was picked up during a r»id 


By Jean Stead 


nuc tuuonic Utiu UIV ¥* UA^V, tUUlCiUCU Uf 1CUILU1LC UlO 4 ai4q^ w 

separated by several hundred guarded optimism of Labour's _ v! .. , . . , 

police from the miners' tireless energy spokesman, Mr Taking a theme from his old 

coaches as they left the pit at Stan Orme, and to question Mr Heath, the 


coaches as they left the pit at Stan Orme, and to question Mr Heath, toe ordered details of Haynes* 

tiie end of the day shift why the coal board chairman, NUM pr^dent maintained that case to stay secret until the 

A series of mass pickets Mr Ian MacGregor, had not “J® 61111 of trial of Charles 

throughout Scotland is being followed up a amciliatory “ e Began, who denied being an 

planned for next week, but statement he made 12 days Government would admit accomplice, 

destinations are being kept ago. The dispute had cost £5 Ml- The trial of Began, aged 

secret in order to prevent " Why are they prepared to lion — five times the cost of 30. of Royston, Hertford- 
police action in advance, even go on television and make an the Falkland^ war — while the shire, was stopped yesterday 

though tltis means losing offer of negotiation and not pound had crashed by 20 per at the court after the pros- 

nedia coverage. follow it up with a practical cent “ Even Ted Heath said Amti«n had ntr a™h m abt. 

Monkton Hall was the demonstration that they want the reason for that was the: 
second Scottish pit to be pick- to talk?" Mr Scargill asked. miners’ strike." Moreover, 
eled this week, and is one of The union president could Many bu s inesses, from large 
the largest in the country. Be- no longer ignore that there su perm arket c hains to coal m- 
fore the strike, it was threat- was. at least, a continuing dustry suppliers, were feeling 
ened with closure and the pit trickle back to work in the the severe effects, 
was on strike for eight weeks country's oldest coalfield ; omi- New moves by a group of 
i'i 1983 after two miners had nously for toe union, it was Yorkshire working miners to 
been sacked for low occurring at Herrington col- outlaw mass picketing in the 

productivity. liery, in Sunderland, one of coalfield were adjourned in 

The Scottish NCB said that five threatened pits at the the High Court yesterday. 

400 miners were working at forefront of the union’s cam- ^ Michael Burton QC said 
Monkton Hall yesterday — an paign. The coal board says that was th a «- mass ’ nick- 

increase of two over the previ- about half the 700 miners have ^ Yorkshire which inev- 
cus day. The NUM strike com- returned ; while the union puts itabhr i-d to violence and in- 
mi ttce said the figure was only the figure at rather fewer. SatoX, h 1d bein 
15 °- In the leisure centre at unlawfully co-ordinated by 

A working miner at Bold Feterlee new town (named af- national and local NUM leaa- 
Cclliery. Merseyside, was hit ter a former Durham miners’ ers. Mr Justice Nichols ad- 
cbove the left eye by a stone leader, Peter Lee), close to the joumed the case to Tuesday, 
yesterday, when a coach was cluster of the county’s large when it will be put before toe 
attacked. The unnamed man coastal collieries, Mr Scargill judge who hears a similar ac- 
was treated at St Helens Hos- observed the irony „of ti on by a group of working 
pital before being sent home. Herrington ; of police escorting miners in South Wales. 
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New plea 
for juries 


By Malcolm Dean 

Trial by jury should be re- 
tained for serious fraud cases, 
according to a submission by 
the Society of Labour Lawyers 
to the Boskill Committee. 
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By a Correspondent 

RICHARD Haynes, the bur- 
glar dubbed Baffles who 
stole to order from stately 
homes and escaped three 
times from toe police or 
prison guards, has been 
gaoled for 15 years. 

Haynes, aged 30, will start 


term in 1987, but Aylesbury 
Crown Court was told be 
vowed to police that he 


He admitted five bur- 
glaries, including a £750,000 
raid on Waddesdon Manor in 
Buckinghamshire, three es- 
capes from custody, two as- 
saults intending to resist ar- 
rest. five firearms charges, 
and possession of heroin 
with intent to supply. 

Haynes’ first escape was 
from Norwich rown Court 
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Above left : the type of push-button telephones which will appear at airports, stations 
and inside buddings. Above Tight' the new booths will be easier for the disabled to use^ 

BT to ring the changes with 
new £160 m line in telephones 


fitted with surveillance 
equipment intended to 
monitor police vehicles. 

He was gaoled for seven 
years on toe original seven 
burglary charges but four 
months later got away from 
Norwich Crown Court again 
when he was due to stand 
trial for toe Northumberland 
burglary and the escape. 

Haynes went on the run 
with hippy groups, burgling 


defend his was picked up during a raid 
in Cornwall but again es- 
message to capcd from police, who dis- 
“ We have covered his identity later 
iffered too from fingerprints, 
to be any Detectives caught up with 
s. as ever, him before toe Waddesdon 
[ applause. Manor burglary and pat him 
dent had a under surveillance, but he 
iverers in a slipped away from them on 
coal hoard the day of the raid. 

He was finally arrested 
during a break-in at a chem- 
ist’s in Wiltshire after a vio- 
lent struggle with police. 

Judge Lawrence Verney 
ordered details of Haynes’ 


By Peter Large, 

Technology Correspondent 

BRITISH Telecom is to 
mend £160 million replacing 
the nation's telephone kiosks 
with what It eaus “ armoured, 
microcomputers.” 

The push-button plumes 
will report their own faults 
to headquarters, but BT yes- 
terday refused to offer any 
guarantees of how quickly 
faults will be repaired. 

About £125 milliorx will be 
spent on providing sturdily- 
cased, micro chip-nm phones 
in the 76^00 public call 
boxes and the 293,500 pay 
phones in hotels, pubs, and 
shops. The change, began 
more than a year ago, should 
be completed in two years. 

The rest of the money will 
be spent over the next de- 
cade on replacing the red 
boxes which have changed 
little from the design, that 
Sir Giles Scott produced hr; 
1927. The new kiosks win be 
of aluminium, stainless steel. 


and reinforced glass cabinets, 
similar to those common in 
the United States for many, 
years. 

The first 300 are being im- 
ported from the US, bat toe 
next 3,500 will be made in 
Britain by GEN Sankey. The 
phone equipment has a mix- 
ture of Italian, Swiss, and 
American origins, though the 
British company Plessey has 
the biggest contract so far. 

The kiosks come in a vari- 
ety of shapes, sizes, and com- 
binations, bat their common 
vandal-proofing elements 
are : lighting, four times 
brighter than in toe old 
boxes ; toe absence of doors 
in all but a few special loca- 
tions (which should also help 
toe disabled) ; and armour- 
plated Quits for the pushbut- 
ton keypads and coin boxes. 

The new phones will ac- 
cept coins from 2p to £1 In a 
single slot. Abbot Iff per 
cent of them at the start will 
be cashless, - using BTs own 
pay cards, credit cards from 


Access, Visa, and American 
Express, or a personal code- 
man her method that auto- 
matically debits toe custom- 
er’s account - - BT Intends 
eventually to combine all the 
payment methods in - one 
phone milt. . . 

The code-number service 
— called AccoontCall — 
goes on trial in Bristol 
shortly. Trials with the 
credit-card phones began yes- 
terday at Heathrow Airport 
and Waterloo Station. The 
number of BTs own phone- 
card units is to be expanded 
from 1,000 to 8,000 by next 
summer. 

Announcing .toe pro- 
gramme yesterday, Mr Iain 
Vallance, BTs head of local 
services, admitted that call- 
box services were overdue 
for overhaul. People were 
now avoiding call boxes, he 
said, and the loss on. them 
last year was £50 million. It 
was toe most public of . BTs 
activities and toe “bne rwe 
are least proud of.” 


Began, who denied being an 
accomplice. 

The trial of Began, aged 
30. of Royston, Hertford- 
shire, was stopped yesterday 
at the court after the pros- 
ecution bad offered no evi- 
dence on charges that he as- 
sisted Hajnes and assisted 
an escaped prisoner. 

The judge discharged toe 
jury and directed not guilty 
verdicts after a juror over- 
heard a witness talking dur- 
ing a recess. 

The judge earlier cleared 
Regan of two charges of as- 
sisting Haynes and another 
of burgling Waddesdon 
Manor, because there was in- 
sufficient evidence. 


MP suggests ways to 
speed Libya releases 



By Senmas Milne 


Waite, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s envoy. After see- 


IN BRIEF 


The labour MP for Leith, 'to ttS - FaCtOlV 

Mr Bon Brown, has put to the quarters on the outskirts of * 

Government a number of Tripoli he said they were well, t v v ■ 

proposals aimed at speeding an® in excellent spirits. CiCctFCU 

the release of four British de- Mr Waite said they were in 

tainees held in Libya since a “much more relaxed place". A CHEMICAL waste firm at the 
last May. „ Mr Waite said that he centre of a controversy about 

ThA nrnuosals. set out in a D0 <*“<5® birth deformities claimed yes- 

letter rtKli Offiw o* detainer being released terday that a top scientific team 
JffiLJ 0 Richard Lure 5, efore ^ General People’s bad cleared its operations. 

^to Cetera mrete at toe end of Tests of soti and cattle near 


A CHEMICAL waste firm at the 



Offl^ok^saidTes^ “* People's Scotland, have shown iojiigb 

day that the suggestions were Con S*®sses. S ls J? e n ^ er °^ s 

being treated senously, but Mr The Libyans had been an- , ® the firms critics 

Lure has not had a chance to noyed yesterday said Mr Waite, . be responsible for 

study them as returned from by a BBC World Ser- oefonmties in babies and lll- 
Omman only last night wee broadcast wWch had “®ss in farm animals. The in ves- 

Mr Brown who is chairman of quoted him as calling the tigaton was earned out by the 
th^ British ^Labour Libyan Libyan system of People’s Con- 


Bichard Haynes — Snowed 
to police he would escape’ 


StSSS,^S.m£ mnfused to the process” which 

main areas where he thought he now understood. 35 Passing culprits. 

the British Government could The Foreign Office still in- Rrakronntnn 
help to build up trust were a g^ts that no gestures can be put un 

relaxation of visa restrictions, made to Libya until the de- Sinclair Car 

premises for Libya’s London tainees are released, but Mr 

representative. and moves Brown said he hoped that the WORK on the new Sinclair 

towards an exchange of con- Government would bend a lit- elec tric car will come to an 

victed prisoners. -ti*. He pointed out that there embarrassing halt at the end of 

The British detainees were are 9,000 British workers in month, when the Prince and 
visited yesterday by Mr Terry Libya. PnnMRS " Wa,po tn " r 


Lack of DHSS staff 4 causing tension’ 


You can make sure that your concern for the old 
and frail will live on after your own lifetime. 

For by leaving a legacy you can give certainty to 
MHA's continuing care of the elderly in need. 

Today we look after more than 1300 elderly 
people in our Homes and Sheltered Housing, and 
we plan to increase this figure to 2000 by the year 
1990. Will you help? 

Do consult your solicitor. Or write to MHA for 
leaflets that describe our work and give guidance 
in making a Will or arranging a codicil. 

Flense remember us- 

and be remembered. i 


METHODIST HOMES FOB THE AGED 

EpwTjrlh House, 25/35 City Road, London ECTY 1DR 
Reg. Charity No. 218504 


Princess of Wales tour product- 

iv uie nrauu isuumuuvtr. : ion lines at the Merthyr Tydfil 

?§ SiSKS Lack of DHSS staff ‘causing tension’ gf 

Ca The submission says that the By Rosemary Collins lack of privacy and that leaflets and porters set out COn ‘ 

central issue in all fraud cases Tansion between DHSS staff c ^ aims sometimes take months claimants rights. 

is dishonesty— an issue which and social security claimants Is t0 process. ante’^Stenlhad^) 6 ^ for lone Church IHCetS Oil 

has cai^d lawyers endless in- growing because staffing levels The NCC report, prepared S J DB lln l*nch£? j 

telle dual problems (but) is rea- Tre inadequate and demands on by the Scottish Consumer behind e^s Wedding* doubts 

dily understood by men and the service is increasing, toe Council as part of a series SSittomT iff* ask fir lefflrt! THF Church of Fn^n* W 

women forming juries, using National Consumer CouncTl said reviewing the working of toe rounter 1 StTm worklSS ^ 

their commonsense. yesterday. social security system, notes ke L r?fC oSr effort* 

The lawyers say that if the borne staff, who are fright- Se^ti^tmem^^atioMl bping made hy ^ DHSS to and obligati on? under lawo ver 

issue of dishonesty was left to cned of the public, cite cases the treatment of national in- improve and personalise the weddings conducted in it* 

judges or professional assessors, of colleagues being bitten, win- surance clients with queries ^ cburohS writes Sim HolsoR. 

there would be a serious risk dows smashed, furniture about contributory benefits, The s 0C j e ty G f civil and It Is expected to report within 

that Incompetence or a breach thrown, and police having to such as sick pay, and People p^u,. servants, which repre- the* nerttwo years P m 

of professional ethics could be be called to control violence. rimming non^ntabutory sup- sents many of the DHSS staff Evidence is expected from 

ruled dishonest Claimants respond by com- P lerae ntaiy benefits. involved, welcomed toe NCC some clergy who are unhappy 

The Rosklll Committee was plaining of a complete lack of Waiting rooms for the criticisms yesterday and en- about their legal obligation as 

set up by the Lord Chancellor Interest in them and their national insurance clients were dorsed most of them. priests of the established 

to examine ways of achieving problems by DHhS staff. They found to be more comfortable. Counter Benefits, available church, to conduct marriages 

"just, expeditious and econo- claim that they are given no staff were behind open free from the Scottish Consumer an request, 

mical disposal” of long fraud adequate explanation when counters, there were shorter Council, 314 Vincent Street, 

trials refused benefit that there is a waiting times, and plenty of . Glasgow, G3 8XW. RftVa.1 chaiiffonv 


By 'Andrew Moncur, 

Education Staff 

One in five London eight- 
year-olds cannot -read simple 
sentences .with, confidence, ac- 
cording to the chairman of a 
committee . investigating pri- 
mary education which' reported 
yesterday. 

The committee, chaired by 
the Government's former chief 
inspector for. primary educa- 
tion, Mr Norman Thomas, was 
set up by. the Inner London 
Education Authority. ' 

lt;has spent a -year investi- 
gating primary school - pupils 
education achievements, with 
particular attention being paid 
to the working class children. 

While; it found that Hea 11- 
year-olds had improved theta 
reading Achievement between 
1978 and 1983, to slightly bet- 
ter than- the national average, 
the committee recommended 
special -help for- those with 
reading problems. 

“ Children who do not learn 
to read appropriate material 
with confidence should be 
studied : to . discover whether 
there are any- specific and 
remediable causes and suitable 
help provided for -them,” says 
the report. . 

“ Often tins action will have 
been taken by toe time a child 
is eight ; it should not be left 
later than that/* - . , 

Mr . ' Thomas - estimated 
yesterday that 20 per cent of 
London eight-year-olds would 
be unable to read simple sen- 
tences with understanding. 

The Hea leader/ Mrs Frances 
Morrell, immediately endorsed 
the recomm endatimr for special 
action on reading/ . 

Parents should be . encour- 
aged to assist their children's 
progress especially in reading 
and maths, said the report, 
and Hea - could- consider 
whether to offer parents in- 
struction on how to -help. 

. Each primary ^ school needs 
to draw up a development plan 
to Improve performance ; an 
Increase in . men teachers is 
required: and where suitable, 
the proportion , df heads and 
deputy heads of Astoi or West 
Indian origins should- improve. 

Teachers are asked, not to. 
underestimate children with di- 
alects. .or accents, such as .Ca- 
ribbean dr Cockney. .; ; 

Creating classes oi* primary 
#od : secondary schools would 
help education continuity, 
allowing 11-year-olds to get to 
know the senior school they 
will join. 

Radsin and sexism should be 
dealt with as integral parts of 
the curriculum, the : report 
urges. It adds that schools 
should switch from teaching 
mathematical tables by rota 
and towards helping children 
to remember combinations of 
numbers, with an increase in 
the use of calculators in 
schools. 

Changes are required to the 
1944 Education Act to take ac- 
count of changes in toe teach- 
ing of religious education and 
the real content of morning 
assemblies, says the committee. 

The report says that a quar- 
ter of Ilea's -131,000 primary 
schoolchildren come' from 
single-parent - families and 
50,000 of them speak oiie of 
147 languages other than Eng- 
lish at home. More than 8,700 
teachers are employed at 776 
schools — and most parents 
are happy with their children's 
education. 

Some parents were worried 
that the pace of 1 earning “was 
too slow, it found. 

- believe them to; be 

nght in many cases ; tob.iOften 
new work was at -much -the 
same level of difficulty '"fis-' the. 
°ta. We are not proposing that' 
children should be haraffieiL. lt-. 
would, in some cases? ..he > adv 
vantageous for them to -take- On ■ 
fewer pieces of work/^fewff- 
projects or topics) -J fewer • 
pieces of writing tban they do 
now, but to work tt^rerrer- 
more thoroughly, substituting' 
the aim of crualitv far the aim 
of quantity.^ . • \ 


Church meets on 
wedding: doubts 

THE Church of England has 
set up its first working party to 


£6.5 m appeal to restore Salisbury Cathedral 


By Martin Wain wright 
ONE of the largest appeals 
for church restoration funds 
ever made in Britain win be 
launched later this year to 
pay for urgently needed 
repairs to Salisbury 
Cathedral, 

A trust presided over by 
the Prince of Wales has 
been formed to raise £6.5 
million for extensive new 
stonework on the 13th cen- 


tury masterpiece of early 
English ecclesiastical 

architecture. 

The 404ft spire, the tallest 
in Britain and second only to 
Ulm cathedral in West Ger- 
many Internationally, is par- 
ticularly badly affected. 
Rain, frost and pollution 
have reduced decorative and 
structural stonework to an 
alarming rendition. 

H There is no danger of toe 


spire falling down but pieces 
of masonry have broken' off 
and arc still doing so,” said 
a spokesman at the irust’s 
office In the cathedral Close. 
u If we don’t take action 
now. the bolding could be 
endangered in toe future.” 
Work will also be carried 
out on the tower and west 
front, using stone from 
Chilmark quarry, near Salis- 
bury, which supplied toe 


cathedral's original baHrUnc*:, 
between 1220 and 12G5AD. 
Salisbury’s last big appeal 


Royal chauffeur 
goes for trial 

KEVIN Bowl and, aged 18, who 
is accused of carrying a survival 
knife as an ofiensive weapon, 
was granted legal aid' at Horse- 
ferry Road magistrates’ court 
m London yesterday and com- 


was 20 years ago and pres- on unconditional bail, 

creation of the structure is a * or trial at Southwark Crown 


never-ending task. 

• Plans to demolish listed 


Court. 

The former trainee chauffeur 


ISto century ^tTin the £ t f e elected 

prednets ^of "Peterborough SSSJL 


Cathedral to Increase car 
parking space have been 
withdrawn by the dean and 
chapter after protests. • 


having toe knife in Horseferry 
Road,- - Westminster, - when 
stopped by police last Decem- 
ber 12. He has since resigned 
from his job at Clarence 
House, 


by drivea^g 

A train driver, Geoffrey 
Bailey, aged 26. aceused- of 
being drunk at toe :!rentrids 
after passing through a-statibn 
without stopping,- changed- bis 
plea to not guilty 
reappeared before a court yes- : 
terday. ^ 

Bailey, from Hither ddn Road, 
Balaam, London, had admitted 
the offence at an earHer hi&kr* 
ing when rang -ic ^ r q tpq-pt Sutto n. 
Surrey, heard that 'he' cfluld 
hardly stand when he -'got .exit 
of his cab. 

The case against Batiey; ; wfao 
was .not . represented, -was^d? 
joumed for reports anddie-.was 
warned that there was a danger 
of a prison sentencel ‘ 

But yesterday he was -deferX 1 ' 
ded by Mr John SeBazs.-n wfaO: 
said that after taking , legal "ad-' 
vice Bailey wished, to- change: 
his, Plea. He said that although 
Bailey had been drinking •he 
was not drunk as the r offence, 
of driving a train ‘ under - the 
influence of alcohol alleged.'-.'-. 
-The chairman- of thetteoriu 
Mr Geoff Pitaway, adjourned 
toe case until M^zcIf Z7:;aad 
remanded. Bailey - on uncbikU^ 
Sionai bail. • . 
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does not shut out Soviets 



VE DAY 


THE Prime Minister did hot 
rule out ■ yesterday the pos- 
sibiuty of a Soviet presence 
at the planned 40th anniver- 
sary commemoration of YE 
day to May. 

Mrs Thatcher eame under 
heavy pressure at question 
time from the Ulster Union- 
ist HP, Mr Enoch Powell, to 
invite a Moscow represen- 
tative to the planned 
commemoration. 

Replying to a «aU from 
the Tory hacUieochers, the 
Prime Minister assured MPs 
t jrt the Government. would 
also mark the August anni- 
versary of the end of the. 
war m the Par East. 

Mr Powell urged Mrs 
Thatcher to recognise me 
contribution of • the Soviet 
people to victory in Europe 

Mr Powell ashed the Prime 
• Mr Powell (left) urged 
PM to find a place 


Minister to M direct .your 
mind to the .best way in 
which; in the framework of 
the' commemoration, there 
can be a place for the repre- 
sentation of tbe Russian 
people ■; - whose sufferings, 
whose ,' fortitude and whose 
valour made ' our own sto> 
viral . and ; ' our victory 
possible.’' . ‘ 

Mrs - Thatcher promised : 
'‘Yes. of course X will bear 
that factor in- mind. 1 *; ‘ 

Earlier Mr Robert Rhodes 
JameS (C. Cambridge) 
reminded the Prime Minister 
that VE day did not mark 
the end of the second world 

Mr Rhodes James said that 
fens ' of -thousands .of young 
people from Britain and the 
Commonwealth; . knrlnding 
members of his own family, 
had served end suffered in 
the Far East campaign. 

Mis Thatcher assured him 
that she was very much 
aware of the “ important and 
brave part” played by so 
many people in. : the war in 


the Far East and of the vic- 
tory -In August ' 1945. ■ “ We. 
tfudl of course r remember 
both , occasions in -these cele- 
brations or commemorations 
which we have,” -she said.' 

Mrs Thatcher will answer, 
(mestions on British V E-Day 
celebrations when she goes 
‘ to Bonn today — weather 
- permitting. The Prime Minis- 
ter is- to meet Chancellor Dr 
Helmut Kohl, for whom the 
celebrations have become 
delicate politically. The Ger- 
mans are thought to want .a 
fair ly low-key affair, with 
Mrs Thatcher are expected 
to be the- Foreign Secretary, 
Sir Geoffrey Howe, Environ- 
ment Secretary Patrick 
Jenidii. and Trade Minister 
• Paul Channon. They will 
-return the same day. 

• The White House an- 
nounced yesterday that tbe 
Prime Minister will visit 
Washington on February 2 to 
resume the -talks on East- 
West relations she held with 
president Reagan on Decem- 
ber 22. 
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REGIONAL AID 


Laker hits I Blacks renew call to Labour 


BA sale 


By Stephen Cook 
A fresh attempt to persuade 


By Jim Naughtic 

The Government admitted 
yesterday that the privatisation 
of British Airways will be sig- 
nificantly delayed by the cur- 
rent court room battle being 
waged in the United States 
against tbe airline by Sir Fred- 
die Laker. 

Mr Michael Spicer, a Trans- 
port Under-Secretary, said In a 
Commons written answer: 
There is some slippage in the 
plans for privatising British 
Airways because of the uncer- 
tainties created by the applica- 
tion of US anti-trust law to air 
services under the Bermuda 2 
Aviation Agreement including 
tbe US civil law suits follow- 
ing the collapse of Laker 
Airways. 

“It remains my firm inten- 
tion, however, to proceed with 

Morir'ttirofiAn Of CSltfTV OO . 


the Labour Party? to set up 
formal black sections at local, 
regional and national level is 
being made by the national 
steering committee of the two 
dozen unofficial black sections 
already in existence. 

The committee has sent a 
document to constituency La- 
bour Parties arguing the: case 
for black sections to be set up, 
like women’s sections and the 
Young Socialists. It also sug- 
gests how CLPs should res- 
pond to a consultation docu- 
ment on tbe issue sent to 
them recently by the party's 
national executive. 

“We believe black people 
must be involved in the pro- 
cess of discussion and formula- 
tion so that we can advise and 
criticise from the perspective 
of our disadvantage, the docu- 
j meat says. *’ Black sections are 
a means of getting a blade 
voice formally established in 
the party. 


Lillili mnvcvci, IV IIIULCUU W 4 UI 

the privatisation as soon as 
practicable in the next finan- 


cial year.’ 


“The party must recognise 
that special steps like this are 
needed urgently to redress the 
racial imbalance in our ranks. 
We must break the vicious cy- 
cle of -'.no black representa- 
tion’ leading to racist policies 
which, alienate black people 
and make them unwilling to 
join. us. , We will need, in the 
short tenm farms of - ‘positive 
action ’ to tackle the problem.” 


The cad for black sections 
has aroused strong opposition 
from the party’s leadership, in- 
cluding the leader, Mr Neil 
Bannock. A working party is 
still considering the issue, but 
a resolution calling for black 
sections was defeated at last 
year’s party conference. 


The new steering committee 
document says it is “scandal- 
ous” that there are no black 
MPs for a party which derives 
one million votes — one-eighth 
of its support — from black 
people. 

" Positive action must be 


taken to- ensure, that black 
people play a full part in 
selections. Where black people 
have been nominated, they 
must be shortlisted for selec- 
tion as prospective MPs and 
councillors.'’ There should be 
reserved places on tbe national 
executive for blacks, it adds. 

The document also says -that 
the Labour Party has suffered* 
from “ institutional racism.” It 
has no black -advisers or ' offi- 
cials, it says, and election 
manif estos make only passing 
reference to the needs iff black 
people. It says the Parliamen- 
tary Party has repeatedly 
caved into “ racist ideology on 
immi gration and nationality." 

It also warns of a tendency 
for black voters, particularly 
tbe young to abstain from elec- 
tions, thus reducing Labour’s 
chances of winning the mar- 
ginal urban seats it needs to 
form a government. There are 
estimated to be 37 marginals 
where black voters could effec- 
tively determine who wins. 


By Richard Norton -Taylor 

Members of the Commons 
defence, committee are now 
anxious* to investigate aspects 
of tbe continuing controversy 
surroun d in g the sinking of the i 
Belgrano during the Falklands 
conflict- Their 'Concern has 
been prompted by the gr owin g 
n um ber of contradictious given 
in evidence to the' foreign -af- 
fairs committee. 

Both Tory' and Labour MPs 
on ‘the defence committee be- 
lieve that it is more appropri- 
ate for them to investigate 
some of the issues that have 
recently, been thrown up, in- 
cluding the whole question of 
political - control of the 
military. • 

Back-bench MPs are -con- 
cerned— and intrigued— obout 
the long letter sent by Mrs 
Thatcher to the Labour foreign 
affairs spokesman, Mr George 
Foulkes, on Wednesday. She 
said that' Lord Lewin, then 
Chief of Defence Staff and her 
senior military adviser, did not 
know about a crucial signal 
from the submarine Conqueror 


By Alas Travis 

THE Trade and Industry 


Secretary. Mr . Norman 
Tebbit, announced In the 
Commons yesterday a four- 
month moratorium on the 
payent of regional develop- 
ment grants which took, ef- 
fect, at midnight last night. 

The -announcement brought 
immediate Labour protests 
.that the 7 moratorium would - 
hit the cash flow of compa- 
nies In assisted areas, which 
would now have to borrow 
the money at the new, 



highest grant rates .to. locate-.- 
their branches, but . .then lu^t / 
*5# back - when:-- those*,.- 
SfLd.es were Mb, 


sbuffleyobs; 


m 

■ ' £ V-'~ 



higher.interest rates. 

During a debate on 


regional policy Mr Tebbit 
said that the- old regional 
development, grant scheme 


r.v : rrw > tw 7 r. rr; ; 


Belgrano on May 1, 1982. 

- Labour MPs on the foreign af- 
fairs. committee have suc- 


ceeded, meanwhile, in getting 
the endorsement of their Tory 


colleagues to press ahead with 
their mqiry into the Belgrano 


development grant scheme 
and -the. new scheme for 
regional aid which come into 
operation in November 
would run side by side, with 
considerable overlap. - 

“In 1983 we estimated 
that spending on regional in- 
dustrial incentives in the 
year about to commence, 
1985-6, would be just under 
£500 million. It is now dear 
that, with the new policy 
and the transitional arrange- 
ments that expenditure 
would have increased to well 
over £600 milli on and such a 
bulge of expenditure simply 
could not be afforded. 

“We are therefore intro- 
ducing today a four-month 
moratorium on tbe payment 



Mr Smith — deep concern 


of old-style regional develop- 
ment grants. It means there 


Spending plans 


The Government is to pub- 
lish its spending plans for 
1985-86 to 1987-88 next Tues- 
day in the Public Expenditure 
White Paper, the Chancellor, 
Mr Nigel Lawson disclosed 
yesterday in a Commons writ- 1 
ten reply. 


% 

There’s no 

need to move yourVjK* , 
establishment to the \ (V_ 
Mediterranean to enjoy \Or! 
the warmth. 

A lot of hotel manage- 
ments have discovered 
how to take the chill off 
thei r heating bi I Is and give 
their guests a warm wel- 
come at the same time. 

With gas. Two recent 
developments have 
made all the difference. 

First: since 1983 
supplies of gas have 
become more available. 

Hotels that have been ; 
usingother fuels havefound 
they could now turn to gas. 

Second: the latest gas 
equipment is getting more fuel- 
efficient. 

That’s what’s happened at 
the Britannia Adelphi Hotel in 
Liverpool. 

They changed over to 
modern gas boilers for space 
heating. They used new direct- 
fired gas heating in a 
Banqueting Suite. 

Result: banquet indeed. 
Saving of 52% on fuel costs. 

At the Ariel Hotel in 
Harmondsworth they were 
already enjoyingthe benefits 
of gas. 

But they enjoyed it ^ 
even more when they * 



will be a four-mouth gap be- 
tween the approval of an 
application and payment 
This will apply until further 
notice. It will not apply to 
properly-completed applica- 
tions for grant which were 
either received or 
postmarked before midnight 
tonight (last night) nor will 
it aply to the new KDG 
scheme. 

The moratorium will en- 
sure that next year we spend 
no more on regional indus- 
trial incentives than we fore- 
cast in 1983.” He claimed 
that there would not be any 
substantive reduction in the 
amount spent next year com- 
pared to the 1983 forecast: 
“ Nor will grants be 1 lost ’ 
— they will only be de- 
layed,” said Mr Tebbit 

Companies in designated 
areas wishing to receive 
grants can still apply and he 


' given approval, but the pay- 
ment would not be made 
until fou months later, un- 
less there is in the interven- 
ingriperiod a material change 
in circumstances by refer- 
ence to which the application 
for grant was approved. _or 
the amount payable was de- 
termined.” Requests for pri- 
ority treatment of particular . 
cases will not be considered 
as this would be unfair to 
our applicants, said the De- 
partment . of Trade and 
Industry. 

The Announcement was 
made during a debate on the 
government review of 
regional policy aimed at cut- 
ting the regional aid budget 
by £300 milli on in the next 
three years. 

The results of the review 
were announced in Novem- 
ber and will include the 
merging of the three-tier 
structure of assisted areas 
into two, with the top level 
Special Development Areas 
disappearing. This change 
will save £150 million and a 
similar sum is expected to - 
be saved by the ending of 
grants for replacement of 
plant and machinery. 

Mr Tebbit said that the 
new policy was aimed at 
reducing the imbalance be- 
tween the prosperous and 
the most hard-hit areas of 
Britain. 

In the past major compa- 
nies shopped around for the 


?£m onT area to^ahother; ; .:, V ; 

^He^cl 2£ed that - 35 per J 
cent of the population would 
benefit from the; new. Tobcy; -.■£ 
and It gave maximum, access : 
to the European Regional . .. 
DevelopmentFUud. .• - J yr. 

“ In 1987-88 there will' bev“ ; 
savings of £300 miltion a ,.V, ; 
war on what we would hate ^. v- : 
Spent with theold^poa^of-:^ 
regional aid. The - ; 

is to be spent - 

more effectively and .The ~v 
Chancellor will be happy;* 

Mr John Smithy Opposition..^; . : . _ 
spokesman ■ on .trade . and ; V- 

dustry, expressed deep can- . ■ ;.r_ 

cern about- the sudden - . an-'-y. - • 

n mm cem ent .- of-; „ . . the . 

moratorium. -y 

“You will know the r ef- y in- 

fects of- this will be to /do . w 
considerable damage to many . . 
companies that are depfirtr 7. . 
dent upon regional assistance " ' 

for their viability.” V •' 

There would be substantial . 
effects on the cash- flow of...', 
the companies involved as : 
they would now have signed 
binding contracts for goods' 

J _ * a & ra a n JinMA ..4liai t 


and se vices on the basis that ‘ 
they thought they . would , 
have; had - the 


have; had . the -money from 
the Government. 

“They may he. able to bor-- - 
row to coyer the difficulty of . 
tbe four, months, but they, 
will have to pay the interest 
rates, which are higher, as a 
result of recent government 
policy.” •*. ■ u" • 

He said -that Mr Tebbit ’' 1 
could not have it both ways. .• 
There was the same amount '. 
of money available for ‘ the 
new policy, in which case it- 
shoald be spent now, or the 
moratorium amounted to • a ' 
new cutback, said Mr Smith. 

“If there is no • real . 
change and this is merely . 
creative accounting . then ' 
there ought to be no* need 
for the moratorUnxLT 
Mr Alan Bezth, the Liberal 
chief whip,- said -.-.-the 
moratorium and the' policy 
review were a double blow 
to those areas which have 
been excluded ■ from - the 
regional development map; •" T 
, He said, those who were . - 
seizing the last chance from 
the scheme and had brought 
forward projects to get- - 
within the scheme.wouid not : 
now be - paid' • for -four'-v 
months. - - '.'i: .' 


Short 


money 

SOt tO Br Mid Hitylmd, 3 very conservativt 

Welsh Correspondent : • organisation.” •; - ^ - 

Rumblings of discontent Newspaper -profile?- present- 
i. VP \\ within the Social Democratic ing Dr Owen as - m admirable 

0 Party about policies and Dr. captain with a motley - crew 

By Colin Brown David Owen's style of leader- -have annoyed Mr Jones. 

Financial assistance to tbe . p have surfaced in Wales, “These articles about a messi- . 
opposition parties, known as 311 agreement on joint anlc leader . surrounded by 

"Short money" will be in- Section of candidates was se- rabble and pigmies, with an 

creased bv about 39 ner cent cured despite stiff opposition Alliance partner of no impor- ■' 

Srtweek a late S ? 01 9 Party’s London tance, are totally wrong.:.!, 

debated theCwnmonsf W headquarter ' - want, David to renounce all 

The assistance in th*» Labour Mr. Gwynoro Jones, the ~S, ne saia. ■ _ 

Pa^ rais^f^S ^anoftheSDPin Wales, 

about .£317,000_ to. about s *^* r S2S!L ^ tl?t hV is ^ : 


Welsh hackles rise 


: 'y ejy cons « rvat i v c 
5 anisation.” .;- v ^ _ - 


By Colin Brown 


rcT curronUy° era rereiVK ' jMT to ^ 

M SJftB-'-H bolstering up ^ ^ 

“bstsntisl increase orer t ^ 

the amount granted by the SDP in Walw haS continued: “I find* ; it , 

Commons in March last year is inaeasingly ou^obM disturbing to : see : the fotg. 

intended to enable the opposi- ah™,* the oreanisation of th^ newspaper bang dominated by 
tion parties. Including Plaid SSy Xe JenlSl on e ^ People will sotm' be- - 
gunru and tire Mgerl Union- JSfijSS £ ^ ' 

iste, to opeihte at Westminster A f ormer parliamentary pri- David s P 1 *** 1 * 011 P a 8® after " 
without the need of a further va t e secretary to ■ Mr Jenkink P®?®.* . ^ . .. • 

Increase during the present m a I^uradminlstration, Mr - , “I don’t thufle Hhc^aily Is- 

parliament Jones concenje a by the ^^nrfor- ' 

It is understood that the manner in which, he says, 'the M t open enough on poucy ior . 


j-uy.uuu to aoout that hp is an Alliance- 

i Thp Tiherai -nar+rr racy within the party and a “Sr, n ? ■ an : 

• ine .LiDerai party man. This is not a -one-man. 




52 % 


replaced their old gas 
boilers forthe latest ones 
and found a 40% fuel 


Government had argued in SDP has become increasingly 
| favour of an increase more in controlled by supporters' of Dt 
line with the inflation rate of Owen. 

about 5 per cent. But the He has stood down from the 
opposition parties successfully party’s national committee be- 
forced them to accept the need cause of tbe pressure of work, 
for a larger increase to carry but still attends speaking en- 
them over the next three gagements in England as well 
years. as Wales, “whidi qualify me 

Although the principle of to speak out on matters that, 
providing public money for the are being widely discussed by 
opposition parties was estab- members in private.” - 

lished in 1975 by the then La- Mr Jones, the assistant equ- 
bour Cabinet minister, Mr Ted cation officer, for West Glamor:. 

Short, some Tory MPs remain gan, is worried that Dr Owen 
opposed to the idea. These in- appears to have too great an 
dude Mr Harvey Proctor effection” , for some of the 
(Billericay). who objected to Tones’ policies. He claimed:, 
the increase last year although David is one of the most mg-. 
i he did not vote against it niffcant politicians of our .day 
Mr Proctor said he was op- but at times be does 

posed to aid for political par- have the same^ black and white 

ties in principle and in detail, approach as that adopted By Jones — ex-Labour MP 
It is likely that some Tory Thatcher. . • . - ■ -• ■ 

MPs will share his view aS “He goes down the .same mulation. It is almost y if it 


ifT" 



saving. 

Many hotels, up and 
down the country, from cosy 
little places in the country, to 
gigantic palaces in our main 
cities are taking advantage of 
the new developments in gas. 

Don’t you think your hotel 
ought to be getting the 
benefits too? 

Contact Commercial Sales 
at your British Gas region, and 
we’ll analyse both your present 
and future fuel requirements. 

We’ll advise you on the right 
equipment for your needs. 

You’ll probably be pleas- 
antly surprised by the very 
welcome t . 


■.fm ‘ 


■ o •' ; 


'J* 


Mr Jones — ex-Labour MP 


oppose the increases when road on some economic issues is completely without. Twnetff 
they are brought before the and be was taking the same to question the presentation ot 
Commons for approval on hard line on the miners’ policy. However, there are- en- 


Commons for approval on *ara line on tne miners poucy. However, mere anr ea-. 
Wednesday night strike. Some of the activities couraging signs since, region^ v 

The dastribution of the oa the picket lines have been committees are now being' set 
money is made according, to wrong and democracy was up in England along similar., 

the number of seats and votes usurped ; but there is also a lines to the Welsh and Scottish, 

polled for each of the opposi- genuine fear about the loss of models. They dearly under- 
tkra parties in the last general jobs- David has mellowed on stand -the need to organiser' 
election. Because Labour's sup- the miners* strike, if only be- themselves to combat 

. port fell they had a cut last cause he has kept quiet about centralism-** " 

year from the maximum of the issue for a long time ” The reluctance of SDP lead- 

£325,000 to £317,000 Mr. Jones emphasised: “We ers to- embrace joint selection. 

should clearly be seen as a ha« dismayed Mr Jones. ** You 

— party which is against the es- don’t pretend to' break the 

"Vr^xr-f trofllr tabllshment, which is against, mould .of, British p<^itics:>y; 

iiCAL WCCil what Mrs Thatcher is doing, tinkering with one -dr/.two 

house of con hons which is for the disadvantaged seats,- he said. i-VT-I 

Sof^msSfin Ei«ufS 111 “ d appreciates people’s fears ■ Dr Owen’s speculation about 

SSuwdmK of nuclear weapons. . the . Alliance having a^ersiia- 


savings 
u’li 
make. 



SSIIte> H K of nudear . weapons. ■ . the . Alliance having a persd* 

2?^c hESS? F?«=S5?*ISISi^5iSS£ questioned what he de- sive role to play -in- the events 

5S^n ^ senbed as Dr Owen’s “ tight of a hung Parliament- at -the 

rein ~ on the party. '*Roy. Jen- next general election has .fuT^. 
(nS. z BiVi?{prwI& kins was a much freer leader, tber disappointed Mr^Jonek-.: 
aaJrtaK* . opp«ui« who vnderstood that criticism " You don’t get ycrat troop5 : 


GASISWONDERFUEL 


wwiw wuv vnuersiooa mat cnacism xou non t get your -&oop5- 
Ww.suflcort Grant (Scotland) was. never made personally. I. working by telling 

RnS* fjOTf * <Mw - bebeve . David is anxious to en- they are not going to vrih.^ h«;=v 
Friior. Prtato marten Bins. sure that -nothing goes wrong said. ; 

Hmtar S ofiSL Bin f- nd t !?£ se to ques- He added: "If I was>s^; , 

SagT: tion actions policy or speeches by ray leader to joinja^fc 

are regarded as renegades, coalition I would find iiwieS 

Bill cfesort); Doiflwws Vends Bill (Com- which is a classic wav of- trv- . imnoarahto 


Bill (Resort): Dangerous Vessels Bill (Com- 
mfUw) . 

Wedaeufei.^ debate on GcnenionL's eooBosk 
i art spcW Wleles. M , 

ntmdar Proseeuim of Ofhaees -Bill feam- 












From the 1st April the Department of Health proposes 
to cut the range of medicines prescribable on the NHS. 
This means that many valuable treatments will not be 
•freely available in any form 

Below we present some facts and fallacies about 
medicines and their costs to Britain. We hope that this 


FALLACY: Pharmaceutical companies make excessive 
profits. 

FACT: Pharmaceutical companies, on average, earn 
a real return on historic capital of 17-18 per cent on 
sales to the NHS - the same as the average profit for 
manufacturing industry as a whole. 


craticplan (which would reduce NHS doctors’ prescribing 
freedom, impair the treatment of some patients and harm 
the British pharmaceutical industry) is as unnecessary 
as it is uncaring. 

FALLACY : The NHS medicines hill is rapidly escalating 
arid running out of control. 

FACT: Over the past 20 years the medicines bill, as a 
proportion of total NHS expenditure, has remained 
almost constant. It is still under 10 per cent of 
NHS costs. 

FALLACY: There are as many as 17,000 products 
available on the NHS TWICE as many as 25 years ago. 

FACT: When government ministers refer to 17,000 
products they are talking about product licences, the 
numbers of which have, in fact, halved not doubled 
since 1971. Doctors prescribe almost entirely from a 
range of just over 2,000 products listed in the Monthly 
Index of Medical Specialities (MIMS). 


FALLACY : The pharmaceutical companies are mainly 
multi-national, and make little contribution to the nation’s 
economy. 

FAC'D Pharmaceutical exports from the UKbymulti- 
national research based companies exceed imports 
by some £650 million a year - a considerable benefit to 
British taxpayers and the national economy. 

FALLACY: Pharmaceutical companies are not producing 
any really worthwhile new products. 

FACT: In the last 25 years there have been major new 
products for the treatment of, for example, asthma, 
epilepsy, heart disease, ulcers, virus diseases, high 
blood pressure, Parkinson’s disease, leukaemia in 
children, some other cancers and mental illnesses. 
Furthermore new drugs have played a major role in 
saving the lives of patients heeding heart, kidney and 
liver transplants. 

FALLACY: The Governments proposals will save taxpayers 
£100 million. 


FALLACY: Doctors’ prescribing in the UK is excessive. 

FACT: Doctors in this country write on average 
6.5 prescriptions per patient a year. Doctors in 
comparable developed countries — such as Germany, . 
France, Italy and Spain - write almost twice as many 
prescriptions for each patient. 

FALLACY: Medicine prices in this country are too high and 
are unfair to the taxpayer. 

FACT:Medicine prices in this country are competitive 
with those in other major manufacturing nations - 
and have been subject to government regulation 
since 1957. Per head, Britain spends on medicines 


FACT: Costs arising from the measures — unemploy- 
ment benefits to former pharmaceutical company 
employees, re-employment costs, lost exports, could 
cost taxpayers more than the c ommu nity will gain. 
In practical terms the only ‘savings’ to the taxpayer 
would come from the pockets of the sick, the 
elderly and the unemployed, who on occasions would 
have to pay directly for the medicines they need. 

These are the facts. Do you really believe there 
is a case for setting up a limited list’ of medicines 
for NHS patients? 

The plan would damage severely the one British indus- 
try that is at present able to compete with the Americans, 
the Japanese and the Germans in international 
markets. Write to your MP at the House of 
of Commons, London SW1. 

Fighting for a healthier fotnre. 


about half the amount recorded in Germany, 
France, America or Japan.The average cost to the 




m 


hospital is around £550 a week. 



The Association of the British Pharmaceutical Industry. 
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Torture claims as police force I Martens wins delay over cruise 

minority to change names 


Bill to 

reinstate 

officers 


nine Spanish officers, ex- 
pelled from the army in 1975 
for belonging to an organisa- 
tion which calls for 
democratic reform, may W 
readmitted to their posts this 
year if a special bill is passed 
through the Cortes 
Jane Walker from Madrid. 

The officers, one major ana 
eight captains who formed 
fhf Democratic Military 
Union at the time when it 
was still illegal army 
officers to take part in poli- 
tical activities, were^ sen- 
tenced for “ conspiracy. 


Bulgarian 
‘attacks 
on Turks 

kill 40* 


from Derek Brown 

in Brussels 


outlined on his return from A?** 15 ?? ^ n< S d 2rit? w£ self.® The 

talks with President- Reagan in tmumg Nato tSEmg of such deployment. 



deployment, of JSC’SST* While 

lies in Belgunn of B 3- terday in Mr Martens grip final say,on toning. 


4‘ • . ' 


reserving | 

-the Prime; 


From Larry Gerber 
I in Sofia 


In all. he said, more than 
100 people had been killed tion, 

_ since the ■ name campaign j Mr 
The Bulgarian army ana ^egan two years ago, but said 
police forces have been urging g^ve had intensified to a 
■a violent campaign to force * massive proportion " this 
ethnic Turks to take Bulgarian mont h_ 

names, v^nformod dipio- Most ^ tte violence has 

®? ur< i es said 1 I5f^ffn t -t taken place in villages near 
to* JpraJsn imudyat : and Ou* ^ cft g s ^ Plovdiv 

repirtri kiSS^ in r^S “*» Bask™* but 


A delay in 

EJSMMiK standaTd6 “ “ Sr'S®!? 5 ®' “■ *■.. ? 35 f =j»*gS “ 

mS da MtaistS mi Mr wWied His ? ^Cmcerning the date or the othefn^^^enm^^ » 

as* war 9 &AESSS- ESsSfegft- 

WAS Esag §» 

of 16 from mid-March. to the Allies. (Nato deployment strategy) on position- 

The Martens Government They fear that if . the its territory. , ' The Christian Democratic; 

and public opinion are Government avoids the issue timetable- will be ^ coalition, already one or 

deeplyoivided on the cruise much longer. it will encourage ^ded by . the Goventoait ^ longest lived xd P®g«H£ 

issue. The Christian Democrat the similarly ^ beleaguered before end of March, 1885. governments here, dr 
coalition leader is thought Dutch Government . to do the ^ agreement with the • Allies,, .wants’ to., delay fl 
now to be seeking a lengthy same. Worse, it would e occur- ^ wtu be subnritted in Parlla- election until the < 
delay of deployment, ideally age the Soviet belief “to m ent,” he told reporters.. : year, when evident* 

until after the general dec- European Nato members^can ^ Martena there- was awaited economic 


game on 

the Ml 


v 



the crossmg point 
where rival forces are 

... ■ . ■ iii. '• mri. 1 


vacuum 


due before December 9. 
Martens's latest position. 


sysgfflfif 0f no 1 TS. ®ight Strove its chance.. 


announced that the OOTern- police had sealed off Tolbuhin. 

ment plans to introduce the much ft tte troubled area in “It seems that they want to 
bill. the east and south-east to all erase the remaining sign of 

but local traffic. the identity of the Turkish mi- 

Bulgarian authorities do- nority in Bulgaria, said one 
dined to discuss the issue, specialist 
while foreign contacts insisted Bulgaria has nearly a mil- 
on not being identified because Hon ethnic Turks who make 
of diplomatic status. a up about a tenth of the popu- 

One source with direct ae- lation and are the largest 
cess to predominantly Turkish minority. 

Many of than have lived 


Leader to hang 


THE leader of Sudan’s 

banned Republican Brothers 
£Sty, Mr Mahmoud, 
Mohamed Taha, aged 76, and 
four of his followers axe due 


areas said soldiers and police 

t0 | were surrounding villages, at HT jSET whra 

S^eonriScd of distribut- Sfi* Ottoman Turks, ruled Bulgaria, 

ing pamphlets against implej 


menttng Islamic law and 


anti-government 
— Reuter. 


incitement. 


Gibraltar link 


SPANISH and M° roc can 
delegations yesterday dis- 
cussed proposals for a per- 
manent link, either bridge of 
tunnel across the mne^ade 
Strait of Gibraltar. The 
project, which could take 30 
years to achieve, is expected 
to cost $3 billion. — Reuter. 


pacing out . forms for redderfs 

to change their Turkish names ^ mistrust and enmity, be- 
*° the prob- «“ rationalities, 

lem is solved,” he said. “If Communist authorities did 

■they refuse, they are threat- away with Turkish community 
ened, and beaten. There are schools in the post-wp 1 years 
.cases of rape and torture." His and, by 1974, Turkisb4anguage 
■assertion could not be indepen- instruction was all but abol- 
dently confirmed. ished in aU schools. . 

The source estimated that Turks also complain of eco- 
most ethnic Turks in south- nomic and job discrimination 
eastern Bulgaria had:, under- and say the problems are corn- 
gone the official name pounded for anyone who prac- 
changes. tises Islamic. — AP. 


‘Mermaid’ peril. 


THE dugong or “ sea cow,' 1 
mistaken by seafarers in the 
days of sailing ships for the 
mythical mermaid, is in dan- 
ger of extinction m the In- 
dian Ocean region, India ma- 
rine scientists said yesterday. 
At least 240 dugongs were 
slaughtered illegal^ by fisher- 
men last year — Reuter. 


Cyprus talks begin 
on optimistic note 



CAPTAIN Shal wrajvtef 
Teco-^l^ 


V 

.V “ 


men. dL uic I ■ 

the Awak bridge, ^hite ; bat--^ , r 
tered Lebanese cars;- and : : jor« 
ries queued . to awiip^cuni^.r ’ 
before crossing, i | ~ - 

The Israeli sol^^ ' were ^ _ 
cold and gIoonQr~Iike thh-n 
weather yesterday at this deso- * 
late point halfway betw^en'-fha -x ; 
Israeli border. anfl.Jfeimt-r^ahd^ ■ 


their frayed tempers showed j J 
when they se^eh ed> the Leba- ; T 
nese civilians - paKhig -Qirffldgn-- ^ - 
the checkpoint . ^ .- r . 


Just to the south liesi Sidon. ^ . 
the largest town la tbe lsraek- "■ 
occupied area :bnt • Is- - was-;,'- • 
dosed to all "but militiaT pet * ■ ■ 
sonnei yesterday after two- con- c> 
secutive days - ofy attaefe on . 
army patrols. . Northwaids^:be-.‘’i 
yohd the ’’ Awalt';the; dKBtal «• 
road goes up to. Beirut. h \ ,;.-i , s .. 

Now -that the Isrieli ! . 
Govemmerit has made its Joag- - .. . 
awaited dedsion to- stari the 

withdrawal -ftont , I^baritm^ tii’e v 
AwaU.crossing 1m. assume cf un- 
importance that waa -. dharly ^'- - 
weighing heavily cm Captain •' 
Shai's shoulders yesterday. v-; ; rO- ■ ■- 

The river. is the starting. line a 
in vriiat the Israelis, we obzk 


vinced will be the jace. ; tarVfilI 
the vacuum that : wiB be -fire-.v . 


ated when they start .retreating' 
south . Nothing . has . moved yet. r ; 
but the Lebanese arhay;, the 
Palestine liberation Organisa- - 
tion, the Shi'ite Aflial , 
ment and half a- dozen other : 


groups and mititias are - all -! 
under starter’s orders;:- 


From Jane Rosen 
I in New York 

President 
Cyprus, leader 


According to reports, Mr * f J 1 
Kyprianou. and Mr Deaktash Z\ IPIPK OT 
. are discusring a plan that calls ICALlx 

Ol 1.- *Ur%. mnaMet. rWmrmte nhn 

the Greek 


KypnMKiu or f^- the Turtesh Cypnots, who 
. . oi jjf now control 37 per cent of the 

Cypnots ^ and Mr, Saif ^ Taw tT to retreat to 29 per 


Torturer to die 


A' UKRAINIAN, ongmaUy 
gaoled for darting the 
Soviet army 

roled, has been sentenced to 
death for tortiiring people in 
the Second Worm War. a 
Moscow newspaper said yes- 
terday. A. Mynzar has been 
found guilty of torturing in- 
mates at a death camp he 
helped to run. — -Reuter. 


enthusiasm, 
for EEC 


Boycott call 


Deaktash, leader of tie seLf- ^ to join the Greek 
declared Turkish Cypriot crmwots in a bi-communal 
Republic began their long- f Zje ra ti 0 n 
avraited ks y esterd^ at the 1 ^gre would be a legislature 
UN. It was Ihe first time the of two chambers, one divided 
two men had met in more between . the Greek p-,™ ^ own 

hlnril 6 ^ DaSctSi Mid c 5^wiqt majority and- the Turk- Correspondent^ in 3 
shook hands, M r g enktasn^ «uq ^ cypnot nnnonty, the other 1 

wryly, tj tiie handshake of the roughly • 70 per -cent Greek 
century.' Cypriot and 30 per cent Turk- 

The two sides then retreated c^riot. 
behind closed doors. Their The plan- is also said to in- 
meetings are expected to con- volve terms for the departure 
tinue until Sunday. of the 25,000 Turkish military 

The object of the talks, force, resettlement of reftigees, 
winch are being held under border adjustments and the 

* — of move- 


Brussels 

BRITISH distaste for the 
EEC emerges dearly' from 


Bonn admits that US forces 
store obsolete nuclear mines 


“The army spokesman - ^says V 
you can talk to the presKhbout j:- 
your personal feelings,, but hot. a 
abbot the purtbadt,'*- tfie^avufh- ^ - 
cular -Israeli escort officei’.' ex- ; 
plained to Captain Sbai /. i 
“OK," the young man sald^ 
reluctantly, “ we are not leav- - 
I ing Lebanon yet, we’re t 
i moving to another Ene and we ' 

: will hold it as well, as we/ have 
held this one. - r .. 


“But I am glad we are; get- 
of -the 


being held under border adjustments 
Secretary-General Perez de “three freedoms"- 
Cuellar’s auspices, is to oon- ment, settlement and property 
dude an agreement which will Although the Turkish Cypri- 
lead to the reunification of Cy- ots m aintain they have ae- 

prus as a republic. ceptecL the plan, the Greek w 

smut ui Last year, Mr Perez de Cypriote obviouriy have strong 1 D enmar k. 

TsraeL is likely to be put on Cuellar conducted a senes of reservations. Yesterday, Presi- 

an Arab blacklist at an Arab indirect negotiations with the dent Kypnanou s spokesman. 

League meeting in Tunis on two sides, during which he of- Mr Andreas Chnstophides, said 
Monkay The call for a hoy- fered various settlement pro- that agreement has not yet 
. . -- posals. 


’A BELGIAN airline, Trans- 
European Airways, respon- 
sible for the controversial 
airlift of Ethiopian Jews to 


EEC emerges nearly worn 
the latest Community-funded 
opinion polL 

The survey puts Britain at 
or near the bottom of the 
league of enthusiasm for 
Europe. Only 32 per cent, 
for example, thought EEC 
membership had been benefi- 
cial. Other national responses 
ranged from 72 per cent in 
Italy, to 44 per cent in 


out. of therc,” 'he ^said, ■£• 
gesturing with his M16 totrazdsV . 

From Anna Tomforde. But he left open the contro- 'According to^ the US army f the suburbs, of Sidom ?ITs' a' - 

^ versial question of whether the manual on ADMs, the weapons real hornets* nest^ 

*SrGovenmient has now “backtack bombs" in the are to be used to supplement' - 
confirmed, after a series of de- 

^ “lOO C °S^te^udSS alone. .** There are mrniy thinp plode below ground. - man,toe roadblc^ ihe 

nSnes are being stored by the one c an carry which are not 9 The Soviet Foreign Minis- ^ser^tiem posts in. south I*b-~j 
foncS taWest Ger- ^ J” 1 ™ 6 *“• * Gromykn, toff Hi, US aooa. “ Ml fieout of n the jw a 

many.- But it rejected reports Mr Wuerzbach said. Senator, Mr Gary Hart' yester- by. the time we puR out. af^ 

that they were designed for Defence Ministry officials day that no- agreement. b^yet|iere f " said Aryeh Yeis./a tahk^ 



cott was made by 16 league 
ambassadors meeting m 
Brussels on Wednesday, — 
Reuter. 


been reached. 


Warship decision 


THE Prime Minister of New 
Zealand, Mr David Lange, 
said yesterday that a deci- 
sion on whether to allow vis^ 
its by nuclear-powered US 


Howe plea prisoner 
moved to icy cell 


A more general question 
about whether membership is 
a good thing produced a 
meagre British majority of 
38 per cent to 33 per cent in 
favour. Only the Danes were 
less enthusiastic, with 33 per 
cent going for the “good 
thing ” option. 


was 


Unsurprisingly, there 
little joy in Britain for the 


By Patrick Keatley 
| Diplomatic Correspondent 


warships had been postponed 
until the end of the month. 


Russian assault 


SOVIET forces have began 
an airborne assault to free 
Afghan government troops 
besieged by rebels in eastern 
Afghanistan, Western diplo- 
mats said yesterday in New 
Delhi- Fighting was also 
reported in Kabul where 


week's visit to Britain just be- 
fore Christmas. 

* c Bi the discussion, which took 

A Soviet political pia^oner, pj^gg before the state luncheon 
whose cause was taken up by a t Hampton Court Palace, the 
Sir Geoffrey Howe when Mr Foreign Secretary had decided 

Mikhail Gorbachev visited Brit- to take up specific example. 
, , .. Km „ rather than making a “broad 

3113 brush" reference to the si 

moved to harsher conditions in 

his Talmn prison. Mr Khdlmiansky has been 

Alexander Kho imiansk y ; a moved to the zero cell — so 
28-year old Moscow language called because the temparature 
teacher who has been held since never rises above freezing — 
last August, has now gone on a according to friends who tele- 
hunger strike. He was on holi- phoned London yesterday. 

day in Estonia when he was He was already in solitary 

three rockets landed in the picked up by police for quest- confinement, with no sheets or 

presidential compound. — lioning and is still m an inter- blankets and sleep limited to 

- rigation centre. five hours per night, when Sir 

The Foreign. Office in Lon- Geoffrey was briefed on his 

don confirmed last night that case in December. On January 

his case was one of a group of 3, less than a fortnight after 

four, chosen as being represen- Mr Gorbachev’s departure from 

tative of human rights viola- Britain, he was moved to the 

tioDS, to be taken up with the cell where he shares a single 

senior Politburo member, Mr bed with a convicted 

Mikhail Gorbachev, during his criminal. 


pollsters from their question 
about the idea of an even- 
tual “ United States of 
Europe.” Thirty-two per cent 
thought it a good idea, and 
48 per cent a bad idea. 
Again, the Danes were even 
more hostile, with only 12 
per cent in favour. 

In contrast, 69 per cent in 
Luxembourg favoured the 
idea, along with 64 per cent 
of Italians and 58 per cent 
of Greeks and Freneh. 


AP. 


Gentile honour 


A RETIRED Japanese diplo- 
mat will receive one of Isra- 
el’s highest awards for sav- 
ing 2,000 to 3,000 Jews from 
the Nazi holocaust, an offi- 
cial said yesterday in Tel 
Aviv. Mr Sempo Sugihara is 
to be honoured as a “ righ- 
teous gentile in a Tokyo 
ceremony today. — Reuter, 


Drugs ‘menace worsens* 


Meanwhile, the French ex- 
treme rightist leader. Mr 
Jean-Marie le Pen, is threat- 
ening legal action against a 
European Parliament com- 
mittee investigating the rise 
of racism and fascism in 
Europe. 

Mr Le Pen is a Euro-MP, 
and as the leader of a 
neofascist group of French, 
Italian and Greek members, 
was entitled to a seat on the 
committee. Now be. has with- 
drawn. He wrote this week 
to committee chai rman , the 
British Labour MEP, Mr 


Glyn Ford, complaining that 
was bii 


biased 


Space-bound 


Vienna: Illegal drug traffick- that governments launched] 

inn Via C Vit HNinl UUP arall el ei 


ing has hit record levels in unp.ai^ried aiunteMffeMives | 

ms auv , against the threat last year- 

many countries, and abuse now - - — 


SENATOR Jake Garn, aged 
52, was named yesterday as a 
crew member on a four-day 
US space shuttle flight. The 
shuttle Challenger is due to 
be launched on February 20 
from Florida. A Frenchman 
and a woman were also 
named as members of the 
crew. — Reuter. 


But drug trafficking and 
menaces almost the entire abuse were now so pervasive 
world, the International Narco- tha t, entire economies are dis- 
tics Control Board said yester- rupted, legal institutions 
day. menaced, and the security of 

It said in its report some states threatened. 


the inquiry 
against his group. 

Mr Le Pen, who won his 
seat after a nakedly racist 
campaign, gays he will chal- 
lenge the validity of the in- 
quiry, which he claims to be 
unprecedentiy aimed against 
a constituent group of 
Parliament 


tse behind enemy lines. revealed that Bonn had in the been reached o n th i e j tt ?! l ing ' 

Answering opposition ques- SrSnted out ^edanger rof ^ ^ 

tions in the Bundestag defence SS ^Sanating from betwee ^ ^ 

committee, the State Secretary SSTsJSu wwheaSsTbut pre- Superpowers. Sfr 
in the Defence Ministry, Mr S™ 1 "JJJJg 1 gieir vrith- m ad £ ft* *VJT*5£? r 

Kurt Wuerzbach. said the meeting wfei Mr Hart in.Mos- 

Atomic Demolition Mines had «£ AmScaiL 3 cow wtoch^focus^on the For- 

been stored there since 1964, tte Amencan ' _ • . , wgn Master's agreement wth 

and West Germany was press- MPs of the opposition Social the US Secretary of State, Mr 
ing for their removal under a Democratic Party have main- Shultz, in Geneva last week to 
1983 Nato accord on the with- tained that the existence of open talks on ba n ni n g space, 
drawal of 1.400 obsolete nu- ADM’s contradicts Natos doc- weapons and curbing, nuclear 
clear warheads from Europe. trine of deterrence. arms. ■ . 


.:&■ 


T gB United Nations 


Starry-eyed Van Gogh proves 
his sanity to astronomers 


Secretary-General; Mr Brian „ 
Urquhart,* met the Israeli ,. 
Prime Minister, M? ’Shimon 
Peres, yesterday -and ./4V*'. 
governmeht spokesman saJd' -, - • 
■the official brought reaction v: 
from Syria and Lebanon: to i. 
Israel’s .planned withdratraL ^ 
After the Peres meeting, Mr " '- s 
Urquhart went by caf to 1 Xe- ' w 
rusalem for a session with ., 
the Deputy Prime Minister 
and Forielgn Minister; Mr 

Yitzhak S hamir — AP. 


From Lee Dye 
in Tucson, Arizona 

The swirling, brilliant sky In 
Vincent van Gogh’s spectacular 
painting. Starry Night, 
reflected the deep thoughts of 
a serious amateur astronomer 
rattier than the haluctiurtions 
of a mad genius, an art hWo- 
rian has told an Amencan As- 
tronomical Society meeting 
here. 

Dr Albert Boirae said that 
Van Gogh was obsessed with 
“ celestial phenomena " when 
he created what was probably 
his most famous masterpiece 
while confined to an upper- 
storey cell of the mental asy- 
lum in the French monastery, 

St Paul-De-Mausole. 

Professor of art history at 
the University of California. 

Los Angeles, he said that Van 
Gogh was suffering from epi- 
lepsy, not insanity, and he be- 
lieves that the painting was 
based on. the -artist's genuine 
observations. 

Dr Boime, who presented a 
formal paper before the soci- 
ety's annual convention on suing 
Tuesday, said that several as- 



xnsane," Dr Boime said in an 
interview. “He suffered from 
epilepsy 
that lie 


sergeant stationed ;-al the • 
Batrash-Shouf crossing point id T 
| the Druze hills to the. east -of * . 
Sidon. - v - \ 


, , The first stage of the three- / 

and • he recognised phase withdrawal is- due . to-be; _ 


needed help. He had ! completed by Febriiary-’ i8. j ';Ih 


E ut himself in the asylum. But the territory that' Israel will -' ■ 
e was perfectly rational and surrender, whoever .is - capable':’*' 


sane between seizures, as his of controlling it; there are 
letters show,” . 200,000 people,' . mdud&g ‘ ‘ 

Other experts agree. Dr 80,000 Shi’ites Whose growing; t . 
Whitney, who has pretented resistance is the chief reatea 
his finding s to various arts for the pull-back. "The tuning ' S 
symposiums, said that the of the -tecond and thlril. stages^! • 
thinking^ today is that Van will .depend .on what happens ■ ; 
Gogh s Illness was episodic, after the Israelis- leave 


Vincent van Gogh : 
self-portrait 


suing the same course and ical faces right after an as- ja gome areas tiy the 'assumpr ? 
reached similar conclusions. Dr tronomer friend used the Los tion of more routine stebrity; 


Between the episodes, he knew nett month, 
what was going on." No details have Bten made 

Mr Charles Moffett, curator public, but leaks froto ltbe. miK /' 
of European paintings at the itary. have' made it djeat .that ' . ; 
San Francisco Fine Arts Mu- the -.configuration . of ithe ^iiew... 
scum, and a leading author!^ «e «.«i< h«* t*- - 

on Van Gogh,, said : “J lun 

often taken the stand that I 

wasn t lunatic everybody [the : politidaos have mariagedv 
assumed him to be. He s had a to make thia dscidon. in piiiid-' 
bu “*?? p " . ■' - * - . , , Pie. the generals \Waht -Ouf. 

“All you have to do is look first. r ‘" ' 

at his works. They are from a . . Bllt the nm«»« 
cogent, inteU^ent. rational in- 

“ ^ thinmng' down oftorees n- 
carerauy worked in Lebanon that hte ..,tafcsM 

Dr Boime concluded tha t the place during the past year, -is-;; 
“■nresionist had his astronom- discounted * — a process helped, -a . 

1 facts right after an ,,B - - ■ — — - - 


tronomers at UCLA and else- Whitney said that both , his Angeles. planetarium to. responsibility by General- An- - 

lll- tnina ' C-irfV r '»K4MiU!» 'i 1 


where had looked at his evi- findings and Boime’s are of in- recreate the sky over the xnon-|toine LaMial’s gbiia 
dence and reached the same terest to art historians berause astery as it would have ap- Army. 

con elusion. thty show ttiat .Van Gogh peared on June 19, 1889, the • r ~ 


show that .Van Gotu peareu uu dune is, 1099, -me n i . ■ .■ -j, . 

Simultaneously, Dr Charles based his paintings on “ his day Vincent wrote excitedly to mvs 

Whitney, an astrophysicist with actual impressions of the sky." bis brother Theo that at last ' 

the Harvard-Smith so nian Cen- “ We have to get away from he _had executed his Starry afar •> 


tre for Astrophysics, was pur- this idea:-that Van. Gogh was Night. 


General Lakhai’s" men, Israeli 
military sources said yesterday; 
would only operate', in •.areas 
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Victoria’s few fight fire with fire in struggle to save forests 

i aammaou. SgR.?* >' 


Schools protest 


smoke, goodbye each time he leaves The strategy yesterday was hair, blue-' jeans and overalls.' lorries throb through the 


raei i supervision. ......... ... . 

The Defence iHotetry to. / 


BLACK South African chil- 
dren yesterday stayed away 
from school in the Eastern 
Cape, Patrick Laurence 
writes from Johannesburg. 
Education officials were 
hopeful that the boycott 
would soon crumble in the 
troubled Vaal triangle aTea. 


Aids discovery 


US scientists have uncovered 
the genetic blueprints fnr 
the virus that causes Aids, 
the Washington Post 
reported yesterday. The dis- 
covery is expected to further 
efforts at detection, 
prevention and treatment of 
the disease. — AP; 


From Richard Yallop • - but tins is 

in Bright Victoria coating the town with the on- the bouse. to stop the fire in its tracks The section leaders (le 'offi- towns and bush roads with Aviv* has. not. forgotten ? ■ 

Australia’s fire front has mistakable sickly sweet aroma ** I was very frightened the by creating a firebreak. It "was cers) wear ichaH shirts and their red lights flashing, the toberis massacre ofvSbf-Ue vu- t 

now moved to Bright, a small of charred gdm trees. firet time I fought a fire and I carved through the forest by Forest Commission shoulder volunteers riding on the back, lagers by Druze BLA mep-^Jv y 

holiday town in the Victorian The state government has still am," he told me as he two bulldozers which had to flashes. Most are b e arded: The The CPA’s primary job is- to is widely assumed that . tim 

Alps 220 miles north of taken the drastic step of call- drove his four-wheel-drive mount a 900-ft hill with a men are bound together; by protect human habitation, force may simply begin to. fmr--* 

Melbourne. ing in a 100 or so members of Land-cruiser up a 25 degree gradient of about 1 in 2. They strong language, a common while the Forests Commission, apart at the, seams il tee.... 

It is surrounded by forests the armed forces to help fight mountain slope like a mechani- crashed their way up the understanding that fear can be manned by. toll time profes- intereommunal tensions;get-ta®; 

of pine and highly combustible the blaze, but the real combat cal mountain goat. “You get slope, along the ridge, and overcome by comradeship, and skmals versed in bushcraft. had- In - the dif^tuk- mfoths • 

eucalyptus. A lightning strike troops are th e men ofthe For- butterflies in the stomach down the steep incline the the rationalisation that- some- tackle the huge forest fires that .Be aheteL • . V ; ' 

a few days ago on nearby ests Commission and toe Coun- every time. You can't afford to other side. one has to do -the job, so it that cannot- be contained with Security still remains 

Mount Buffalo started a fire try Fire Authority (CFA), the think what it could do to you. The crew climbed the hill might as well be them. water hoses. The main respon- overriding concern, •' v 

which is spreading over thou- main fire fighting forces. because that interrupts what and stationed themselves at in- when a major fire breaks sibility of stopping the Ares deeisons have l>ceh 'toTtCn''fSrv 

sands of acres. Yesterday their section you are trying to do. tervals along the two-mile out, CFA and Forests Commis- round Bright has fallen on: the away in 'Jerusalem.^ . 

Bright itself is the fire con- leader was Colin Leita. a 32- “Driving through the fire track left by the bulldozers, sion units are deployed from pros from the Forest’s Coin- Shouf ye^ferday a atvlsk " g 
trol headquarters. Helicopters year-old who joined up eight you feel bloody not and you Then they began the burn- sdl over Victoria to contain it mission: ' tor aught have ‘ "Been- 

and light aircraft pass over- years ago when he found he tend to panic, you can’t help back, . lighting the remaining Every community is proud of Darkness fell before -the whelmed' by- the '-sheer 1 

head, and fire engines roar in could — * u -- v J w — =*• *- — **- — : - i - J — ’ * . .. • --- - - 

and out as one shift of fire job. 
fighters returns to the tents second 

and another leaves. career, ne was irappeo oy tne reuer. some get njrriii'ment out aavancing fire will eventually They _ __ 

A light cloud hangs over the advancing fire and had to of a fire, some fc*e ; like I do. burn itself out. teers ior whom fire fighting is orange line, a mile or. so awdy. l nese shuttHxis noi^and suuwr.^ 

tqvm, such as is seen in the drive through a wall of flame. But it is .definitely a The crews are a ragbag of part of the ethos of manhood “Pretty, iiafft it?" said one fin the toiddlfr 'dt -«W: 

“ “ young and . old, short and long in the Australian bush. The o£ the fire fightgrs. . : " ipountiy,: ' -*■' '- 
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high Pyrenees on a rainy day, His wife gives him a special challenge," 
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OVERSEAS NEWS 


Government seeks discussions 


on sweeping; electoral reforms 
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From AJoy Bose 

In New Delhi 


raell soldiers * • 
. gloomy— ljL 
esterday at Jh» 


.halfway tetwjL?** 
^er and Beiruti 11 ** 
fed tempers 


{searched 




?oint. 
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area; but ^ 
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• ever; it has been the Congress 
(X) Party which has been res- 
_ , ^ x possible lor organising defcc- 

The Indian President, Mr twos to topple state 
Sail Singh r yesterday an- governments. 

.Bounced that the Government- In 1982, although Congress 
of Mr Rajiv Gandhi, would in- was defeated in Assembly elec- 
trodace a bill in the current tions in tbe north Indian 
session of Parliament, which states of Haryana and Hima- 
bsgan this week, to ban defec- chal Pradesh, heavy bribes and 
tions from one political party ministerial posts were used to 
10 another. win over Opposition legislators 

-A Addressing a joint session of rod tbe party managed to 
the_two bouses of. Parliament, torra . governments in both 
Mr - Singh - said that the bill states, 

was being introduced to pro- In 1983, an attempt to buy 
mote “a healthy public life.” over legislators id the Opposi- 
He also said that - the tion-ruled south Indian state of 
Government intended to init- Karnataka failed after one of 
iate -wide-ranging discussions them produced tape-recorded 
with various political parties evidence of Congressmen offer- 
on electoral reforms. - ing him a heavy bribe. 

Defections- have long been Undeterred. Congress nest 
the bane of Indian political Tear engineered a series of de- 
life and, despite several at- lections, first in Sikkim, then 
tempts in the past to ban this in the crucial border state of 
practice, unscrupulous politi- Kashmir, and finally in An- 
cians have continued to change dhra Pradesh, where the cen- 
parties at their will, some of trally-appointed governor 
them having joined as many as flouted all rules and traditions 
five different parties in the to swear in a Government of 
past few years. defectors supported by 

Moves <0 pass a anti-defee- Congress, 
don law were Initiated nearly Although, Mr Gandhi was 
30 years ago by Mr Jawtunial reported to have been involved 
Nehru but the move was in some of the defections engi- 
- shelved. - neered by his party in the past 

Most of the present national year, particularly in Andhra 
opposition parties, except the Pradesh, he is believed to be 
extreme rightwing Bharatiya serious about a law against de- 
Janata Party -and the Comrau- fections for his own political 
nist partie s, consist of defec- benefit if for nothing else, 
tors from the. Congress .(I) A law 'banning defections 
Party* will not only enhance Mr 

“When the Janat a ~ Party Gandhi’s . rapidly growing 
gained power in 1977, the image of a principled and hon- 
move to introduce a bill est politician, but alsn help in 
against defections was revived, keeping intact his big 
but once again was defeated majority, 
by different factions of the # Police yesterday arrested 
party. Ultimately, the two men suspected of Shooting 
Government itself couapsed be- and wounding the Sikh high 
cause of a series of. defections priest in Punjab, the Press 
from the Janata Party. . . . Trust of India reported. — 

In the past few years, how- Reuter. 
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Tokyo: North Korea has called 
off trade talks _ with South 
Korea, and said that the 
rescheduling irf'the discussions 
would depend entirely oh 
Seoul’s atttitude. 

In Seoul, .the National Unifi- 
cation Minister, Mr Sohn Jae- 
sliik, called • for a resumption 
of yesterday’s postponed dia- 
logue with Pyonorang -.and 
repeated Seoul's proposal for a 
summit jneeting soon. - between 
the South’s President ChunJ 
Doo Hwan and the- North's 
President Kim H-song. 

Pyongyang told Seoul - last 
week that trade and Red Cross 
liaison talks could not be held 
because planned US-South 
Korean military exercises due 
to start on February 1 were 
provocative.' 

The North Korean Vice-Pre- 
mier. Mr Kim Hwan, said that 
a second round of North-South 
economic talks M depends en- 
tirely on the South Korean 
side’s attitude.” 

The exercises, called Team 
Spirit 1985, involve more than 
200,000 US and South Korean 
troops and will last from Feb- 
ruary! to inid-AprlL 

Five people were crushed 
to death in Seoul yesterday, 
and 15 injured, in a stampede 
by more than 1,000 people 
rushing for seats at a political 
h aps > rafiy- Police said the victims 
-- * were trampled while trying to 
enter a 600 -seat auditorium . in 
the south-eastern city of 
An dong.— Reuter. 
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TAIPEI: Tbe former head of 
Taiwan’s military intelligence 
bureau has been taken, into 
military custody for question- 
ing in a scandal that has 
linked officers of the agency 
to the murder of a Chinese- 
Ameriean journalist in the 
United States, a government 
official said yesterday. 

Vice Admiral Wong Shi- 
Ho,, director of the bureau 
since 1983, was dismissed 
withoat explanation by the 
Government on Tuesday, 
when it was announced that 
one- of his deputies had been 
arrested for alleged involve- 
ment in the assassination of 
a political writer, Henry Liu, 
aged 52, who had written ar- 
ticles critical of the National- 
ist Chinese Government in 
Taiwan. He was reported to 
have finished revising a criti- 
cal biography of Taiwan’s 
President Chiang Chtng-Kuo 
shortly before his death. 


Government sources said 
that President Chiang; repor- 
tedly furious about the al- 
leged involvement of military 
intelligence officials, person- 
ally orderd a special commit- 
tee to “spare no effort to 
find out the truth and pun- 
ish those responsible, no 
matter what their rank.” 


# China is closely monitor- 
ing the case, the Peking For- 
eign Ministry said yesterday. 
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Noumea: The Mayor, Mr Roget Edgard PisanI, yesterday met 
Laroqae, last night called for the leader of Melanesian mili- 
masB demonstrations by New tants demanding independence. 
Caledonia's 50,000 white set- No details .were disclosed of 
tiers to show they wanted to his hour-long talk with Ms 
keep the troubled -territory- Jean-Marie Tjibaou. ■ head of 
French. - the “ provisional government ” 

Mr Laroque told the munici- btuborM a 

pal council of the planned Mr Pisam has pnwosed a 

demonstrations as the French. Either U tho tprrHnrv ' ^shnuid 
President, Mr Mitterrand pre- whether the territory should 
pared “o. ^ke the oneSay beco me independent next 

V * Ethni c^v^lence in the terri- and white settlers 

to^hS l£pSwkfa Spth indicated yesterday _ that 
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against a yisittag French min-- polarity. 
isterin.May. 1983. . „ , e 

France’s chief ^envoy, Mr .Broken dreams, page 15 


Poison gang ends truce 


Osaka; Japan’s poison sweet signed with the gang’s usual 
gang . has. struck again after name, “ The Man with 21 


, yfi . ending a new. year truce-. Faces ” a. reference to a 1930s 
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that mystery novel ‘The envelope 
also contained letters from the 

^ gang addressed to the Yomiuri 

1 " of sweets'- left : in-.' an envelope and three other newspapers, 
omride -the Osaka headquarters -;The gangsaid it intended to 
of the Vontiuri Shimbun. news- extract a $5 million ransom 
paper-- " from, food companies this year 

Attached ‘.’to*- ^tbe .-''ciav^e' .-IdA ywir, the gang planted 
was -a - note saying : u - Poison, cyanide-laced • sweet packets on 
DangeronsA You wHl^die if you shop shelves, causing Morinaga 
eat what '^s ' in; here **,' It was sales to plummet ■— Reuter. 





President Zail Singh (left) and Mr Kajiv Gandhi arrive 
for a joint session of Parliament yesterday 


Thais accuse U S of leaving Kampuchea 


rebels powerless against Vietnam might 


Bangkok : Thailand criticised 
the United States yesterday for 
not providing aid to the 
Kampuchean resistance coali- 
tion that has been battered in 
recent weeks by a powerful 
Vietnamese offensive along the 
Thai-Kampuchean border. 


ing a hostile Ihdo-Chkia — 
was unhappy with Washing- 
ton's reluctance as well as its 
failure to set forth u a clear- 
cut policy on bouth-east Asian 
affairs." 


China meanwhile accused 
Vietnamese troops of crossing 
their common border, scene of 
sporaffic clashes for many 
years, but Vietnam claimed to 
be observing a unilaterally de- 
clared ceasefire. 

The Thai Foreign Minister, 
Mr biddhi Savetaiia, told jour- 
nalists that leading American 
newspapers were asking why 
Washington was not providing 
such assistance and added : 
*• rd like to ask the same ques- 
tion, too.” 

Foreign Ministry officials, 
who asked not to be identified, 
said Thailand — regarded as a 
frontline pro-Western state fac- 


The US provides humanitar- 
ian aid but has sent no known 
military assistance to the coali- 
tion, which includes two non- 
Communi&t groups aod the 
Communist Khmer Rouge. 


Fighting appears to have in- 
tensified in recent days be- 
tween the Vietnamese and 
Khmer Rouge, but has dropped 
off between the Vietnamese 
and other resistance elements 
elsewhere along the Thai 
frontier. 


Khmer Rouge radio has 
claimed that guerrillas cap- 
tured three Vietnamese posi- 
tions in Kampuchea's north- 
western border province of 
Battambang on Monday, killing 


107 Vietnamese soldiers and 
wounding more than 200. 

But Thai military sources 
noted that the Khmer Rouge 
had stepped up its attacks in 
Battambang over the oast 
week, concentrating on Viet- 
namese positions along 
National Highway 5. 

About 500 Khmer Rouge 
troops of the 474th Division 
burned bridges and attacked 
Vietnamese bases along the 
highway In six days of 
fighting. 

The Thai Foreign Minister 
said during a press conference 
that be believed the American 
people already were withdraw- 
ing from the “ Vietnamese syn- 
drome ’’ — a reference to 
America's reluctance to be- 
come deeply involved in South- 
east Asia after the trauma of 
the Vietnam war — implying 
that the US Government was 
not. 


Mr Siddhi’s comments may 
have been timed to coincide 
with tbe visit here of Washing- 
ton's top policymaker for East 
Asia, Mr Paul Wolfowitz. As- 
sistant Secretary of State for 
East Asia and the Pacific. He 
is to discuss regional security. 


In Peking, the official 
Xinhua news agency reported 
that China had repulsed eight 
Vietnamese attacks on two Chi- 
nese border positions on 
Wednesday. It made no men- 
tion of a unilateral Vietnamese 
ceasefire from midnight on 
Wednesday, cited in a Japa- 
nese news report from Hanoi. 


A Chinese Foreign Ministry 
spokesman, asked whether the 
Vietnamese had begun a lunar 
new year ceasefire in tbe bor- 
der conflict, said only : “ I 
take your question." China 
earlier had rejected truce 
proposals. — AP. 


Philippines drop charges against exile 


Manila : The Government 

dropped charges of subversion 
against the opposition leader, 
Mr Jovito Salonga, four days 
before his scheduled return 
from nearly four years of vol- 
untary exile in the US. 

President Ferdinand Marcos 
had ordered a review of the 
charges Last Tuesday, saying 
he wanted to enable Mr 
Salonga, often mentioned as a 
possible presidential candidate, 
to pursue his political aspira- 
tions to the full.” 

Also yesterday, the Labour 
Minister, Mr Bias Ople, said he 


believed some American offi- 
cials wanted to help the oppo- 
sition, and warned the US 
against intervening in Philip- 
pine affairs. 

Opposition leaders have said 
they feared Mr Salonga would 
be arrested or killed upon his 
arrival next Monday. 

The State Prosecutor. Mr 
Sergio Apostol said he had 
filed the necessary dismissal 
motion on instruction from 
President Marcos, before Judge 
Rodolfo Ortiz, who has been 
conducting the trial of 20 of 
Mr Salonga's co-accused since 


1882. A spokesman for the Jus- 
tice Minister. Mr Estelito Men- 
doza said the case against 
them was also being reviewed. 


The charges, which carry a 
maximum penalty of death, 
arose from a series of terrorist 
bombings that killed one per- 
son and injured nearly 100 
others in 1880. The military 
said the bombings were part of 
an opposition plot to over- 
throw the Government by as- 
sassinating Mr Marcos and 
other officials. 


ing the murdered oppositio- 
leader. Mr Benigno Aquino, 
and other prominent Filipinu 
opposition figures in self-exili- 
in the US, were named in the 
case, but only 20 were arrested 
and put on trial. 


A total of 79 people, includ- 


Mr Mendoza said the charges 
against Mr Salonga were being 
dropped because the man who 
implicated him in the alleged 
plot — a naturalised American 
of Filipino descent, Victor 
Bums Lovely — was now back 
in the US and " has ceased to 
be available as a witness.” 


SELF-EMPLOYED? NO raNSION WITH TOUR JOB? KEEP THIS PAGE. 


WHATS THE BEST TIME TO START 
YOUR OWN PENSION PLAN? 


Are you busy building up a 
business-. .. or working in a job 
withno crampanypension? 

If so, yauH know ife tough 
finding time for other long term 
plans— let alone IhiDking'about 
a pension. 

Butjustafewsecxmdsofvour 
time now could make all the 
difference When you retina As a 
business persmyoulknow that 
time cosfemcmey— but have you 
everihoughtjusthowmuch? 

The Illustrations show why it 
makes good sense to plan your 
pension NOW At 36 years old, 
I^S.aouIdstarttobuildipah^y 
pensmfuiriforhisiei^ 
it could stiH be £52,283 less than 
iEhe'd started at 34— an astonish- 
ing difference! As you can see, 
the longer you delay, the smaller 
your rewards atrettiement 



THE TAX-MAN'S 
CONTRIBUTION 


MrS. aged 34 Retiring 65. 

Premium £50 gross pCTinc^(cHily £35 
after taxjefief at 30%).+ 
BxjectedPensfapFaod £282,888 
*foprovk3eaFuIlPepacBr £41,260 pa. 
orLnnpSum_ £83,089 

□sRedu 


phis Reduced Pfeaisjcar £24,602p.a. 


contributions. This is possible, 
right up to the maximum 17J6% 
oryour earnings* 

I, however, there comes a 


time when money is tight, the 
Personal Pension Plan allows you 


Mr S. aged 36. Retiring 65. 


after tax relief at 30%).t 
Projected Pension Fund 
To provide a Full Pension: 
or Lump Sum 
plus Reduced Passion: 


£200348 
£32,225 pa. 
£65^902 
£19,513 p*. 


to reduce your contributions 
and, if things are critical, stop 
them altogether. Provided you 
start paying again within two 
years the fund will accept your 
contributions as before. 

The younger you start con- 
tributing, the greater the reward. 
However,at any age younger than 
65 (and still working) you can 
pm the scheme. At the outset you 
select a retirement age between 
60 and 70,but even that is flexibte 
when you come to retire. 

For a Personal Illustration of 
the lump sum and pension that 
you can afford and which will suit 
your future needs, just complete 
and post the coupon It won't 
even cost you a stamp. 


- Personal Pensions are outstanding 
investments because of the considerable 
tax concessions you get. You receive 
maximum relief on your contributions — 
at the highest rate you pay on your 
earnings. 

Maddition f yourcontrfoutionsgoinfo 
a spec^ Sun Affiance 
of most UK. taxes, which, means your 
investment can grow much faster. 


IS THIS YOU? 



Ms X runs su c cess f ul Antique 
business. Aged 30— wants to retire 
at 60. "VWD put aside £50 a month. 


(Adudcosiwfflc^be£30aiix3ith. 
as she pays tax a£thffiateaf40%.)t 


FuHPenaon; 

or 

T Jimp Sum 
pfos 

Reduced Pension: 


£27,998 pa 


£59,982 


£18,498 pA 


Mr G. Builder aged.48. Wanting to 
retire at 65, he can afford to sare 


it will cost only £75 per month.)! 1 
Full Pension: £19,897 pju 

or 

lump Sum £40,068 

plus 

Reduced Pension: £11,863 p-a. 


Naturally, your pension cheque is 
subject to income fax, but if you decide 
you want a lump sum on retirement it is 
paid entirely tax-free. (About one-third 
ofyourbenefiiscanbetakenmthisway). 
Furthermore, should you die before 
retirement all your contributions would 
be refunded free of income tax and 
capital gains tax. 

So you can see that if you do not 
have a pension its a sad waste of a golden 
opportui^WifolheSm 
Pension Plan you could be enjoying the 
fruits of your work long after it is over. 
Without your pension plan, the income 
tax you pay when you're working is lost 
and gone forever. 


201 B 


PAY WHAT YOU CAN AFFORD 


%urincmieiri£yvary.Hope- 
fi%itwillke^caigQingup,a3d 
you will want to increase your, 


Application Form 






this FREE, no- 


fflttstiatira 


If you would 
like to see 
a Personal 
Illustration of 
the benefits 
you could 
receive if you 
joined the 
Sun Affiance 
Personal 
Pension Han, 
justcomfte 
and post the 
coupon (no 
stami 

to:— 


Jla tdt 



ute. 


If there is anything further you wish to know about the 
plan our lines are open each 1 weekday jsvsning until 
8 o'clock. Experienced staff wiQ be happy to help. 

Just call us on: 


Horsham (0403) 59009 



*lfourearnmgsar& defined as gitss eaniediitoomeli^cfirtatoded u do B tike business expenses and ca|^allcwancgs. , feutto 
not have to deduct any personal allowances^ (0 you were bom before 1st January 1934 a higher limit than 17J£% applies.) 

fThe figures shown in the above gramplas are projected benefits assuming current bonus and annuity rates continue. Future 
bonuses depend on profits yet to be earned and so cannot be guaranteed. Annuity rates ^ wffldepand mainly on interest ratesprevaffing 
■when toepenabnis taken. 


SonJUEance,- 

LDMDept, 

FREEPOSX 

Horsham, 


RH121ZA, 
before 1st 
Feb. 1985. 


Yes please, 

I would like to see what 
pension benefits you can 
illustrate lor me. 


I • mvfargfaffrl that no obligation and no cost is 
involved in my request 


*‘§KSnESsr 




PbranamesanfalD- 

Address 


JPosfooda. 


DatorfBM h ^ m w 


AgeL 


Occ up ation. 


Name of Broker/Agent (if anyX. 


The minimum amount you may invest in ynnf 
pension each manlhis £10. The maxjmuniinre^- 
mentis 17J£% of youreaxnings.* 


2J plan to invest £_ 


.ea chmnntfi , 


(CIO minimum) 

(La £30, £50, £70, £100... or any other amount 
you wish to choose). 


orlpJantonnestE- 


(ntnnumSJOOpA) 

3.T iiitflfld to retire stage. 


.eadiyeac 


faded «iy age keen 60 to 70 J 
Aeflattoonlf le pweos K&dbg u fa lUted Kkigdan, 



SDN ALLIANCE 


INSURANCE G ROUP 

t 38 ffnamf [ 




Hr. 
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Arms; embargo on Marxists 


lifted as relations improve 


to get $lm 
military aid 
from Reagan 


Levesque reaches end of political road 


From Clive Sanger 
in Ottawa • • 

The special party convention 
that has -been called by the 
Premier of Quebec, Mr Rend 
Levesque this weekend may 
well signal the end of the po- 
litical road for a remarkable 
politician. 

Mr Levesque is trying to 
change dramatically the course 
of the Parti Quebecois, which 
he founded in 1968 as his in- 
strument for taking Quebec 
and its six million people out 
of the Canadian federation. . 

He is convinced that his . 
party will lose badly to the 
Liberals in the next election, - 
due within one year. If it fills 
the campaign with talk about 


independence, and he seems 
persuaded that he can do busi- 
ness with the Conservative 
Prime Minister, Mr Brian 
Mulroney as he was unable to 
do with Pierre Trudeau. 

■ So, while it would be silly to 
call Mr Levesque " a born 
again federalist ” he is intent 
on putting separatism on ice 
for the rest of his political 
career. 

He called this special party 
convention in Montreal to wipe 
out a controversial resolution 
passed at the regular party con- 
vention last June. This de- 
clared that in the next provin- 
cial election a vote for the 
party would be taken as a vote 
for Quebec sovereignty. 


This was much less ambigu- 
ous phrasing than was used in 
the 1980 referendum, when 
voters were asked to approve 
the opening of negotiations 
with Ottawa Quebec to become 
politically sovereign while en- 
joying a form of close eco- 
nomic association. ‘ - - ■ 

They were promised they 
would be consulted again be- 
fore any substantial step was 
taken, - but even with those 
safeguards 60 per cent of the 
voters rejected the proposal to 
start such talks. Mr Levesque 
then won the 1981 election by 
promising that the issue of in- 
dependence would, hot be 
raised - during the next 
Parliament 


Most commentators believe, 
that the separatist vote has 

never risen above 25 per cent 

but half of the old Levesque 
Cabinet refused to accept this. 
In November, when Mr 
Levesque 1 showed himself - de- 
termined to hold the special 
convention, seven ministers led 
by the Finance Minister, Mr 
Jacques Parizeau, resigned. 

The strain, of this Cabinet 
crisis, and other events includ- 
ing the storming last summer 
of the National Assembly by 
an army corporal who shot and 
killed three people, -has -ex- 
hausted Mr Levesque. 

Be returned from a-hoHday 
in Barbados last week and 
within two days had gone into 


From Mark Tran 
in Washington 

The Administration is to ask 
Congress for $1 million in n on- 
lethal military aid for the 
Marxist Government of Mozam- 
bique, in what is seen as a 
further sign of improved 
relations. 

The money will go on uni- 
forms, vehicles and communi- 
cations equipment In addition, 
8150,000 is to be allocated for 
the training of Mozambican mi- 
litia. partly in the United 
States. 

Congress is expected to ap- 
prove the request since both 
liberals ana conservatives 
would like to wean Mozam- 
bique away from Soviet influ- 
ence. Since it gained indepen- 
dence from Portugal a decade 
ago. Mozambique has relied 
mainly on the Soviet Union for 
military and economic aid, but 
lately it has tried to diversify 
its relations, mending its 
fences with Western European 
countries and the US. 

US officals believe Soviet 
aid has been insufficient to 
cope with the combined effects 
of drought, famine, economic 
problems and guerrilla insur- 
rection encouraged by South 
Africa. 

Tbe aid programme is the 
latest evidence of the change 
in US-Mozanrbique relations. 
Over the past year, the two 
countries exchanged ambassa- 
dors and opened a cultural ex- 
change programme. In 1984. 
Mozambique received more US 
emergency food aid than any 
other African country, and the 


US is now resuming develop- 
ment aid for the first time 
since the late 1970s. 

Relations between the two 
countries reached a low point 
in 1981, when Mozambique ex- 
pelled four American diplo- 
mats which it said were CIA 
agents. -For the- next few years, 
the US sent only food aid to 
Maputo. In announcing the 
proposal to send military 
equipment, the State Depart- 
ment said the US had seen a 
great improvement in its rela- 
tions with Mozambique over 
the past two years. ■ 

Officials say the aid is not 
designed to help President 
Samora Machel in his struggle 
against Mozambican National 
Resistance (Rename) guerrillas, 
who continue to operate de- 
spite the signing last October 
of a non-aggression treaty be-' 
tween Mozambique and South 
Africa. 

Patrick Laurence adds from 
Johannesburg : The South Afri- 
can President Mr P. W. Botha, 
announced yesterday that an 
investigation would be 
launched into allegations that 
Rename rebels fled to South 
Africa after killing two Britons 
on Sunday. 

In South Africa's first offi- 
cial reaction to the killings of 
the two men — Mr Peter 
Hunt, aged 49. and his son, Mr 
Christopher Hunt — near Mo- 
zambique's border with South 
Africa, Mr Botha warned that 
South Africa would not toler- 
ate tbe use of its territory by 
Rename for attacks on 
Mozambique. 
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A soldier stands by as people in Kingston, Jamaica, inspect a car destroyed in ibis week’s riots. Four people have died 
and about 20 have been injured in the unrest sparked by fuel price rises. Security forces in armoured personnel car- 
riers patrolled tbe streets of the capital and removed roadblocks yesterday 




Missing persons arouse profit motive 


g Request about war hero 


Washington: President 

Reagan has asked Moscow to 
provide “a full and complete 
account” of the fate of Raoul 
Wallenberg, a Swedish diplo- 
mat seized by Russian soldiers 
40 years ago after helping save 
thousands of Jews from death 
in Nazi extermination camps. 

“In the depths of the hor- 
rors of the second world war 
Raoul Wallenberg was one 
shining light of inspiration, up- 
holding the honour of the 


human race.” Mr Reagan said 
In a written statement. 

Mr Wallenberg, assigned to 
Sweden's delegation in Buda- 
pest, “pulled people out of 
death marches, boarded depor- 
tation trains, handed out Swed- 
ish papers to thousands of in- 
nocent people on the way to 
death camps,” the statement 
said. 

Mr Wallenberg was taken by 
Russian soldiers on January 
17, 1945. 


From Alex B rummer 
in Washington 

A rapid rise in the number 
of missing children in the 
United States is fostering a 
new national industry aimed at 
locating lost persons. Tbe latest 
addition to the industry is a 
new magazine in Illinois, 
People Finders, whose current 
edition carries over 50 pages 
of advertisements for missing 
people of all ages. 

Greatest public attention is 
being focused on the missing 
children. It is estimated that 
tens of thousands of children 
disappear from their homes 
each year. In a country as vast 


as the US, when children can 
be transported across state 
lines in a matter of hours, par- 
ents acting, alone have an al- 
most impossible task locating 
them. 

A new effort is underway 
through the Washington-based 
National Centre for Missing 
and Exploited Children to 
recover and identify more of 
the missing children on the 
official lists. 

Private enterprise has joined 
the cause : in Whitewater, Wis- 
consin, a dairy carries pictures 
of two miming Chicago chil- 
dren on its muk cartons each 
day; photo-processors in Kan- 


sas and Missouri are distribut- 
ing pictures of wiiwung chil- 
dren in stamped-addressed 
envelopes; and local television 
stations now flash pictures of 
missing children on their 
screens In a harrowing .new 
feature of their daily news 
programmes. 

The first magazine to seek a 
profit from the upsurge is 
People Finders, launched by 
Blair Hallensteln, a veteran of 
the publishing industry and 
such magazines as Time. 

While many of the advertise- 
ments are from missing adult 
relatives and friends, the mag- 
azine also carries, as a “ public 


service.” lists and photographs 
provided by the national cen- 
tre in Washington and police 
departments around the con-try. 

Mr Hallenstein said yester- 
day that his next magazine 
will run to some 60 pages. He 
detects Increasing interest 
from private detectives looking 
for new business. 

Among the difficulties is the 
existence of huzukeds of dif- 
ferent police authorities across 
the country and the lack of a 
central register of missing chil- 
dren, although the 
Washington centre now acts 
as a clearing rouse dealing 
with the authorities. 


hospital for a. check-up com- 
plaining of dininess. 

Hepassed the tests and 
gamely told journalists that te 
intended to stay »n .poUtig 
lone enough, as his nvai 
Pierre Trudeau did, w coU«J 
his old age pension. At ® he 

has three years to go, hut tne 
curtains are likely todtojettj 
him after tomorrow's 
convention. ‘ . 

From the declared views pf 
the L500 delegates at the time 
their constituencies selected 
them for the convention, pere 
is little doubt that be will win 
a majority to expunge the ear- 
lier resolution. But be wiu 
aiii n carry the odium of the 
ortho dox Quebec separatists. 

US record 
on rights 
'deplorable’ 

From our Correspondent 
In Washington ' 

President Reagan’s record 
on civil rights was described 
yesterday as deplorable by 
the president of the National 
Urban League, Mr - John Ja- 
cob. He urged the President 
to take, “ a handful of small 
steps that could begin to 
heal the .breach between his 
Administration and black 
people.” 

The league, an established 
black civil rights group, has 
described In its annual 
report the - condition of black 
Americans as grim. Bat It 
sees some signs of hope. 

Among steps recommended 
hi the report were presiden- 
tial support for a civil rights 
bill now before Congress, 
reappraisal of US policy 
towards South Africa, and a 
moratorium on budget cuts 
in programmes that help the' 
poor. Mr Jacob also, urged-' 
President Reagan to meet 
leaders of the black 
community. " 

The release of the report 
and Mr Jacob’s -comments 
came a day after Mir Reagan 
met a small group Of black 
business executives and rep- 
resentatives of gras roots 
organisations to discuss a 
possible agenda for black 
progress through- self-help 
rather than government aid. - 

Mr Jacob said there was.' 
more of an attitude of self- 
reliance among blacks — 
new emphasis on defining 
their own problems and de- 
vising their own solutions. ' 
But without the Government 
and the private sector fully 
involved, the cycle of pain 
and poverty would not be - 
broken. 


From Mike Held : . 
in Lima • • - ■r-:.’: 

. Sixteen bodies found 
mass graves near;- . Ayacufcfip, 
the centre of the - Peruvian , - 
armed forces a>^_t^iB 8 ur='/' 
gency campaign ; -‘agan»^hfr 
Sendero Lumippso. , (Sntejpg v 
Path) guerrillas, showed >agns r ' . 
of torture. . _ _ 

The graves were. found\aaerV 
an anonymous ; tip-off^ to 
attorneys in Ajfecacho, -360 / : 
miles south-east- ot lama. .Oiiq, y 

g -ave, dose: to toey.tpwirrof^ ; 

uanta, contained fiveybodfes.; . 
Eleven, indudting tii0ise_ef^ j 6ey: \ - 
eral children, were ^found' near; 
the village ■: of .HuapjanpEt/ . 
The victims had' been bumf-.'.’, 
folded and thelr -fcands^ yrers 
tied. All .v 

stabbed to deato-v : , ~ 

The discov^ - v. ofcSiadre. " 
graves is ari " em B a rfffi w to mr" .- 
for the Government uftPresi- ' : - 
dent ' Fernando '' Bdaundfi. . 

When 50 . ■ 

ered near Hiranta -Iast A^gust, - 
armed farces dtfefe safd 'titat' 
tbe grave . cdn±atoed.:girairillBs.. - 
killed in action and h uried^by : : 

, their comrades., Bftt 'JUftinmr 
rney-general ? s 'Office^. has-', «hce“ : 

‘ opened charges.- . Of murder- / . 
against thebeaiL bf jthe.mabPe ; : 
unit based in Huanta.': - 

The s ecurityv Ihrce^ -lari:- fic-' : 
cased by ,the 

groups or beihg responsible - f er 
the disappearance mare ' . 
than a thousand - civilians in ' 
the past two years, to tiffcAyz * 
cucho area. - - r •* > •; •••> . 


By Joimtb an.Steele 
: Ecuador’s three .mein: /trade 
union organisations have 'organ- 
ised* march bp. Partiagfertfa 
week, after a -two-day’: general 
strike ended- with' six dead end 
hundreds injured. The. ’-demon- 
strations, against rises in bos 
tores . and fuel prices, .'are; the 
most vigorous Protests since the 




Leon Febres Cordero ' took 
power in August - ' - V 
Mr Febres Cordero, who cam- 
paigned with promises to curtail 
land reform, and- run. 'tbe pooh- • 
omy. on strictly freemafket. 
principles, has said theipiice 
rises were needed-. to. nit -the 
projected budget : deficit- by. jk 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 



NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PROBATION OFFICERS 

GENERAL 

SECRETARY 

SALARY £1 4,277-£1 5,873 

Including London Weighting (Award pending) 

NAPO is a small TUC affiliated Trade Union and Professional 
Association based in South London. We are active in pursuing 
NAPO policies on salaries, conditions of service, the criminal 
justice system, social policy Issues, and the professional 
practices of Probation Officers and other staff in England, Wales 
and Northern Ireland. 

The successful applicant will have overall responsibility for the 
pursuance of these policies and the management of NAPO Head 
Office. S/he will have abilities as a communicator, administrator, 
coordinator and campaigner. 

NAPO is an organisation requiring an adaptable approach, a 
willingness to work flexible hours and travel is essential. 

For informal discussion, contact Jil Cove, Chair, 
on 01-223 4887/7394 

For further details write to — Jil Cove, Chair, 

NAPO 3/4 Chivalry Road, London SW11 1HT. 

Closing date for applications — 4 February 1985. 
Interviews — - 25th and 26th February 1985. 


NAPO la an Equal OpportunWaa E mploye. 


CAXTON HOUSE SETTLEMENT 




to have overall responsibility for financial management of large 
neighbourhood centre. 35 hours per week. Salary, major award 
pending. 

Job description end application form from: Caxton House, 129 St 
John's Way, London N19 3RU. Telephone 01-263 3151. Closing 
date: Friday 1st February 1985. 


EDUCATION GUARDIAN 
EDUCATION GUARDIAN 



PERSONAL SERVICES DEPARTMENT 

PROJECT LEADER 

FOUR ACRE REFURBISHMENT SCHEME 
£12,408-£1 2,738 (Pay Award Pending) 

Applications are invited for this temporary appointment tor two years. 
Although the post is a temporary position there is every possibility that 
the successful applicant will be offered permanent employment with the 
Council The Council is a Community Authority and is undertaking this 
refurbishment schema by involving the commitment of residents In 
upgrading and Improving the area In which they Bva. 

The Project leader is therefore seen as a key posh ton In ensuring the 
success of the project and will be responsible for co-ordinat ing an d 
organising community involvement, workforce management, strategy 
development and monitoring the progress of the scheme and 
involvement of residents and outside agendas. The postholder will also 
be required to present progress reports to Committees, meetings of the 
Council and its associated Committees. 

Although there is no specific qualifications required, commitment and 
the ability to communicate at aH levels are essential, and applicants 
should therefore have considerable experience of these skills at a senior 
level. 

For application terms and further particulars please contact Gill Turner 
on St Helens 52120 or Debbie Oulton on 52129 or call in at the Chief 
Executives Department Town Halt Please return completed forms to the 
Personnel Sendees Officer. Chiel Executives Deportment, Town Hail, 
St Helens. 

Closing Date: Friday 1st February. 1985. 

As part of the Council's Equal Opportunity policy, applications are 
welcome from people regardless of disability, marital status, race or sex. 






(DETROKXJTAN DOPOUGH A Community Authority 


ALCOHOLISM COUNSELLORS 

Counsellors needed by private clinic to provide Individual, 
group and family therapy. Must be philosophically committed to 
abstinence as treatment goal and be able to participate as a 
team member of medically supervised private clinic. 

Persons with counselling qualifications or relevant life 
experience encouraged to apply with C.V., stating desired salary 
ami any limitations on relocation. 

Reply to: DL178 THE GUARDIAN 
164 Dsansgate, Manchester M60 2RR 


THE HISTORIC BUILDINGS AND MONUMENTS DOOSCTOKAXS 
OF THE SCOTTISH DEVELOPMENT DETAKTMKNT 

REQUIRES A 

TEMPORARY ASSISTANT CONSERVATION 
OFFICER 

to werfc on the SeafleU CsUeedon. ■ Urge collection of sWriacntt mttd 
nineteenth century Mittary equipment Iran Fort Georee. inverse**. 

The non. wbldi wm be baaed in Bn Ancient Monument* LibaransT ta 
Smub w flh. Win be initially for one year rmemenri n j on March 1. im 

Salary se.04« per annum 

Antflenms should hnc e raeoentoed training qaaUficettes In coiwervedoa. and 
•ItmU vend a full CV with the aanun of two referees to Mr R winder. 
Ancient Mamimanta Laboratory. 5-11 MeJvjUe Street, Edlnbunto£&5 70A, by 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
THE MANCHESTER MUSEUM 

Temporary 
Assistant 
Keepers 
of Display 

To work M pert of ■ team on the 
tadbpfay of exhibits In the Manorial 
Gallery of the 1088 Waterhouse section 
of tbe museum, two posts covering 
design -and production and graphics 
are offered on short Term contracts. An 
A pp ropri a t e professional qualification 
and previous museum experience ere 
pre fe rred. The contracts are inttiBBy (or 
a three month period, although d is 
e n vi sa ged that employment wra be ter 
approximately one year. Salaries for 
both poste are on points wttnin the 
University Other Belated Scale Grade 
1A (£7520 — £8,920 pJL). Ape! lea bo ns 
with names and add ress e s of two 
refere es to the Director. Manchester 
Museum. The University. Oxford Road. 
Manchester Ml 3 BPL by February 4th. 
1985. 


TRADE UNION 
ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY 

required by 

GREATER LONDON 
COUNCIL STAFF 
ASSOCIATION 

Duties: Mainly the preparation 
of various departmental and 
grade claims relating , to pay 
and conditions of members. 
Salary {Including London 
Weighting) — &.183-Z1 2,993 
— staring point according to 
experience. 

Application form/Job descrip- 
tion from the Establishment 
Officer. GLCSA, ISO Waterloo 
Road, SE1 8SB, 


When you wake up to a snowdrift outside your front door : : - 
four wheel drive comes in very handy. . 

And when the roads are slippery and slushy the extra r: 
traction is very reassuring. 

But when the going is good the priority is for comfort. - 
space and performance. 

Enter the Tercel 4WD. Inside and out you’ll find it to be a ~ 
stylish family estate. 

But when conditions are disagreeable you will have to - 

agree that going on all fours is the only way to traveL 

Especially when it starts at only £6,769. • ' • 





W* * 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 

LONDON 01-278 2332 
MANCHESTER 061-832 7200 






'«i8riji*r 


Tel: RedhiU ( 0737 ) 
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Muslims leaiing a mosque in Kuala Lumpur. Will the hard-liners prevail? 


The new Islam signals danger in paradise 


Malaga's multi- 
cultural calm lias 
been unbroken since 
1969. But Muslim 
fundamentalism 
threatens that 
tranquillity.: . : 
mCHAlffiGOTT 
reports; • ‘ . 

THE STRENGTH and power 
of the Muslim revival, so 
much a feature of. the rest of 
the Islamic world, is now 
much in -, evidence in - 
Malaysia. Support- for radical 
Islam has growitso' quiddy 
that it threatens toplay havoc 
with the country’s political . 
system — and with its whole 
future as a multi-ethnic state. 

1 was first forcibly made ~ 
aware of- It as a significant, 
phenomenon in the course of 
a meeting held in a provincial 
university. A veiled young : 
woman in black came to-ihe - 
rostrum to denounce Westera • 
feminism. "IJike to wear the 

hejab," she said- "1 use it In . 
my defence. I feel safe behind 
it I feel very independent” It 
soon became clear that .this . 
was no isolated phenomenon. ' 
She was speaking far her- 
generation of Muslim sto- . . 

The hejifo as worn in 
Malaysia is a veto that goes 
over the head -and shoulders- . 
bat leaves the oval of the face 
uncovered. Not unlike the - 
garb of a Christian nun, it 
gives the wearer— in the eyes- 
at least of a Western male— a .- 
somewhat - saintly, . ' even 
seductive, -look It certainly 
appears less sinister than the 
defiant chadors of the Iranian 
revolution, with their vizored 
echo- of Norman, armour-plat- 
ing. And it is practical, no 
obstacle to participating in 
. modern Urban life — as the . 
veiled women on motorbikes " 
testify, weaving their way 
through the heavy traffic of 
Penang or Koala Lumpur. 

More significantly; the veil 
is becoming fashionable. In a 
revolt of extraordinary com- 
plexity and importance — 
anti-Western, anii-consumer- 
ist — the Malay women of 
Malaysia, particnlarly the 
educated ones, are turning to 
I tdam. -Anri they are subscrib- 
ing not just to the tolerant 
observances of the Sunni sect 
that have long characterised - 
life and worship in the Malay 
archipelago, but to the new 
fundamentalism springing up 
all overthe Islamic world that 
has -its origins in Khomeini’s _ 
Iran. In multi-ethnic 
Malaysia, it is a phenomenon 


of potentially cataclysmic 
dimensions. - - 

For a country of 14 million 
people where different races 
mix but do not mingle, 
Malaysia is astonishingly 


peaceful and good-humoured. 
Yet this gentle paradise is 
poised permanently above a 
precipice. Unlike so many 
Third World countries, overt 
violence is at a mi nimum. 
People expect to get home 
safely in the evenings. There 
is no great display or soldiers 
and police in. the streets. 

But; this, calm atmosphere, 
flh intensely agreeable feel- 
ing of amity that it engenders, 
is. only surface -thin. It ..is 
based on a strange consensus 
that has been long estab- 
iish*d and . enforced — and is 
not now discussed. Indeed it 
is not allowed to be discussed. 


j'- 


but the balance of the aspira- 
tions of the two groups is 
never far from breakdown. If 
you are a Malay, you tend to 
shrug your shoulders at the 
thought of this structural 
imbalance. If you are 
Chinese, you nurse a certain 
lasting dissatisfaction. 

The present consensus is 
accepted, not just because the 
government, carries an iron 
fist within its velvet glove, but 
because there is a folk 
memory of the price of break- 
down. Knowledge of the pre- 
cipice is always present In 
May, 1969, alter elections in 
which the Malay-dominated 
ruling^ coalition received a 
reduced majority, communal 
rioting broke out in Kuala 
Lumpur on a scale that gave 
the ue to those who believed 
that Malaysia was a model of 
inter-ethnic harmony and 
cooperation. 

“Malaysia’s most . signifi- 
cant achievement,” an Amer- 
ican academic (James W. 
Gould) had written that year, 
“is in. racial cooperation.” 
The country, he went on, 
“seems to have discovered a 
way of permitting three 
ancient cultures to continue 
their great traditions but to 
work together in harmony.” 

In May, 1969 this seemed a 
somewhat roseate and roman- 
tic view. Riot, arson, and 
sudden death were followed 
by curfew, the setting up of 
refugee centres for the 
Chinese, and the establish- 
ment of a state of emergency. 
The actual death toll was not 
large, a few hundred, but the 
event left a lasting image of 
what could happen if the 
consensus were again to col- 
lapse. 

And herein lies the import- 
ance and significance of 
Islam. For the Muslim revival 


ity in the government press, a' 
religious teacher in Selangor 
tola children to destroy the 
family television set, pur- 
veyor of infidel propaganda. 
It would be right, he said, for 
the children to execute their, 
parents should they be pre- 
vented from carrying out his 
order. In such circumstances 
beheading one’s parents 
would not be regarded as a 
sin. 

In any society this would be 
the voice of extremism, but in 
Malaysia it is a voice that 
increasingly has followers, 
and a voice that the govern- 
ment cannot altogether 
ignore, as the challenge 
becomes more open and more 
politicised. Fundamentalist 
zealots can be laughed at, or 
locked up, but what of the 
preachers who denounce the 
Malay government itself as 
infidel? What if the people 
are taught to believe that it is 
a sin to vote for UMNO? 

The government’s reaction 
has been to emphasise more 
strongly its own enthusiasm 


Women are giving up 
traditional Malay dress, like 
Urn, and taking to the veil 

Under the Constitutional 
Amendment and Sedition Act 
of February, 1971. all sensi- 
tive political issues, are 
removed from the realm of 
public discussion. Even in 
parliament there are certain 
matters, to do with the coun- 
try’s racial balance that MPs 
are not allowed to raise. 
Under the consensus, the 
Chinese (36 per cent of the 
population) retain as much 
economic power as their 
inherited skills and abilities 
allow them to — which is a lot. 
But the Malays (45 per cent) 
have entrenched themselves 
as the political rulers. 

For 14 years the system has 
survived without challenge. 


whom Islam has never been 
more than a social and cultu- 
ral veneer. 

Politically, the challenge to 
the government comes from 
PAS, the Parti Islam SeMa- 
laysia, the party that seeks to 
establish an Islamic state. If 
PAS, with its fundamentalist 
message, were seriously to 
split the Malay vote (which at 
present goes mostly to 
UMNO, the ruling United 
Malay National Organisa- 
tion), the Chinese could 
theoretically once again 
become arbiters of the fixture 
of the nation- 

Even a sniff of such a 
possibility would be enough 
to rekindle the flames ignited 
in 1969. But the appeal of 
Islam is extraordinarily pow- 
erful 

In one celebrated case 
recently, given much public- 


tor Islam, and to try to co-opt 
the more moderate leaders of 
the Muslim revival One of 
these is Anwar Ibrahim, for- 
merly the fiery head of the 
Islamic youth movement and 
now the Minister of Agricul- 
ture. Ibrahim knows what a 
difficult course he has to 
follow: proclaiming Islamic 
values on the one hand, 
imprisoning Islamic extrem- 
ists without trial on the other. 
But what else can we do, he 
asks? “If they appear in court, 
20,000 people would turn up, 
shouting, ‘God is Great’.” 

So Ibrahim is now a moder- 
ate. “Moslems Should see 
Zslam as a source,” he argues, 
implying that there might be 
other valid sources of indi- 
genous values. Malaysia 
needs “to objectively evalu- 
ate and select” And ne takes 
issue with those fundamental- 
ists who wholly turn their 
backs on the West “It is 
absurd to imagine that after 
hundreds of years Western 
civilisation needs to be 
rejected in toto.” 

The difficulty for the gov- 
ernment — and indeed for any 
kind of secular opposition — 
is that the Islamic revival has 
subsumed a number of other 
traditions. Often seen in the 
West as a resurgence of the 
Right, Islam is alio embraced 
by those who might at other 
times have been of the Left 
“No one's interested in 
socialism any more,” said one 
old socialist professor. 
“They’re obsessed with 
Islam.” 

So if you're a radical Malay 
student with the usual Third 
World concerns about cultu- 
ral colonialism, American 
imperialism, and government 


corruption, the chances are 
that you'll see Islam as a 
vehicle for change — and if 
you're a woman you’ll be 
wearing the veil 
All this leaves out a signifi- 
cant aspect of Malaysian life. 
As Anwar Ibrahim points out 
when discussing the zealots, 
“these so-called religious 
leaders are oblivious to the 
fact that this is a multi-racial 
multi-ethnic society. There 
are people here of all races 
and all religions.” 

In particular, there are the 
Chinese, too large a group to 
be dismissed as “a minority.” 
The Chinese, too, are not 
immune from the sense of 
cultural nationalism that is 
affecting the Malays. For 
although there is Chinese 
representation in the govern- 
ment (through the MCA, the 
Malaysian Chinese Associa- 
tion), tiie Chinese as a whole 
have little political power. 

A small segment of the 
older generation has been 
satified with retaining consid- 
erable economic power, but 
most of the younger genera- 
tion have to struggle with 
their Malay contemporaries 
who were awarded structural 
advantages under the post- 
1969 carve-up. As the young 
Malays turn to Islam, so the 
young Chinese have begun to 
rediscover their own roots. 

Symptomatic of this 
development has been the 
row over Bukit China, a con- 
troversy that could do 
immense damage to the gov- 
ernment Bukit China — 
Chinese Hill — is an old 
Chinese graveyard in 
Malacca. 

But Bukit China is not any 
old graveyard. It is the largest 
Chinese graveyard in the 
world outside China. Accord- 
ing to legend it was once the 
residence of a beautiful prin- 
cess from the Ming court 
Hang Id Po. She arrived in 
Malacca in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. 

Ambivalent though the 
Chinese may be about death, 
they do not Like anyone monk- 
eying around with the graves 
of their ancestors. Which is 
exactly what the government 
has been planning to do. 
Bukit China is a prime 
development site In the 
middle of town — and what 
could be more economically 
desirable than to cover it over 
with steel and concrete? 

Yet not everyone sees 
things that way. Local and 
national opposition 1ms been 
mobilised to prevent it hap- 

S ening. And if plans to 
evelop the graveyard go 
ahead, it could threaten the 
position of the middle class 


MALAYSIA FILE 


> At the 1980 census Malaysia’s 
13,745,241 inhabitants were spread 
through the 13 states of the 
federation. 
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i 83 per cent lived in the peninsula: 54 
per cent of those were indigenous 
Malays (bumiputras), 35 per cent 
Chinese, and 10 per cent Indian (from 
India, Pakistan, or Bangladesh). In 
1983 the population was estimated at 
14,744,000. 

» Most bumiputras are Muslim, rural 
and work in traditional agriculture. 
The Chinese are mainly Taoist or 
Buddhist, urban, and have the major 
roles in the more modem industrial 
and commercial sectors. 


Chinese party in the govern- 
ment, bnng electoral gains to 
more radical Chinese parties, 


and destroy the consensus 
erected with such difficulty 15 
years ago. 

For many years, even 
during the colonial period, 
the common interest of the 
elite groups of the various 
races — Malay, Chinese, 
Tamil — allowed Malaya to 
avoid the communal tensions 
that have afflicted other 
Third World states with a 
multi-ethnic population. Only 
during "the Emergency” and 
the period which immedi- 
ately preceded it was the 
stability of the country 
seriously threatened. 

In the past two decades an 
impressive record of econo- 
mic growth, a diversified 
export sector, and skilful poli- 
tical management has kept 
the growing divergence 
between the various com- 
munities from getting out of 
hand. 


Dear Reader, 

You can’t teUatt the news to your 
ovmeasjriends on apostcard or 
letter so why not send themThe 
Guardim Weekly. 
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Cuban 

heels 

INTELLECTUALS are diffi- 
cult allies for revolutionaries 
— their individual egos 
demand more special treat- 
ment that the huriy-burly of 
social upheaval permits to 
most Improper Conduct, a 
crudely anti-Castro prop- 
aganda film which opened at 
the ICA cinema in London last 
week, displays some at their 
worst— pretentions, soft and 
boring. Extraordinarily, from 
Time magazine and the Vil- 
lage Voice to Le Monde and 
Gai Pled, this galaxy of talk- 
ing heads among^b^H)^^ 

apartments, has been hailed 
as a landmark in truth-telling 
about Cnba’s revolution. 

Made by Nestor Almendros 
and Orlando Jimenez Leal, it 
is less a film about Cuba than 


the tales of a handful of bitter 
ex-Cubans from the 1960s, 
intercut with archive film of 
Fidel 

Those counter-revolu- 
tionaries and many others, 
including thousands of 
homosexuals, mostly left 
Cuba for the West where they 
have become the source of the 
current vogue for disillusion 
with Cuba among some intel- 
lectuals.' 

Susan Sontag represents 
them on this film, talking of 
militarisation and, above all 
the revolution’s non-accept- 
ance of homosexuality- Her 
criticism of the puritanism of 
Cuba will no doubt be popular 
among Western liberals, but, 
like this film, it is hardly 
relevant to the main issue. 

Skull centre 

SOLDIERS, skulls, and vul- 
tures are the dominant 
themes of Ugandan painting 
— not only from the years of 
Idi Amin. The Africa Centre 
in King Street, Covent 



The Puncture, by W. Sseremba 

Garden, has this week opened 
a month-long exhibition of 
paintings done by the Make- 
rere University community of 
artists over the Last 25 years. 
The brutality and corruption 
of military and civilian lead- 
ers depicted in these pain- 
tings have reduced Makerere 
to a shadow of what it was. 
The Africa Centre is organis- 
ing the sale of pictures for a 
special Makerere art fond. 


Victoria Brittain, Third World Review editor 


But in universities and 
among the inter-racial intel- 
lectual community there is 
considerable concern about 
the future. "We are not pre- 
dicting an inevitable racial 
war,” write two university 
lecturers, Ishak Shari and K. 
S. Jomo, in an article on 
development and inequality 
in post-colonial Malaysia, “or 
even a conflagration, of the 
May 13 (1969) variety." It is i 
quite conceivable, they sug- 
gest "that ethnic tension and 
conflict will remain of the 
‘cold war* type, that is, with- 
out necessarily erupting." 
But present trends, they fear, 
are not encouraging, “it is 
obvious that in such a situa- 
tion a single spark will be 
enough to set oft an explo- 
sion. ,T 

The spark could be ignited 
by debate over an old Chinese 
graveyard, or by the turbu- 
lent growth of radical Islam. 


Horse’s mouth 

A NEW generation of histo- 
rians is starting to explore the 
relativety uncharted history 
of South Africa’s unknown 
millions: the blacks who have 
made the country prosperous. 

Two books have just been 
published about a couple of 
those faceless millions. Both 
were gaolbirds and both have 
lo&g since died, but their 
experiences explain much 
about South African history. 

One was accused of lo sing a , 
horse belonging to his white 
master, even though it was ' 
not in his care. This incident 
forced him into flight, and a 
career in crime and resist-, 
ance to white authority that 
has made him a legend. The 
other was accused of murder 
and sentenced to death: while 
waiting to be hanged he was 
converted to Christianity. 

The Small Matter of a Horn, 
by Charles van Onselen, and 
The Conversion, by Peter 
Delius, both vubBmed by 
Raoan Press, PO Box 31134, 
Broamfimtem, Johannesburg. 


COLUMN 


NICARAGUA today has its 
first democratically elected 
National Assembly, 12 legal 
political parties, a human 
rights record which compares 
with the most secure demo- 
cracies of Latin America, a 90 
per cent literacy rate, an 
infant mortality rate of 70 per 
1000 live births, and a basic 
food programme that has 
ended hunger. And all that 
has been achieved in spite of 
the huge costs and losses of a 
terrorist war waged by the 
US -sponsored “contras” and 
in defiance of economic sanc- 
tions intended to choke the 
political life out of the 
country. 

Of course the shanty town 
barrios still abound, the road 
system is rudimentary in 
many parts of the country, 
there are shortages of con- 
sumer goods, and the interna- 
tional debt is massive. The 
Conservative newspaper. La 
Prensa, complains or exces- 
sive censorship. The 
Archbishop, unlike some of 
his bishops and most of his 
priests, still rages against the 
“Children of Sandmo”. 

But Nicaragua has achieved 
in five years what other coun- 
tries have achieved in 
decades or even centuries. 

For some people in 
Washington, though fortun- 
ately not all Nicaragua is 
already half way down the 
road to serfdom, with a one- 
way ticket to Moscow via 
Havana. Senior Reaganites 
accuse the Sandinista govern- 
ment of imposing a totalita- 
rian state and destabilising 
Central America. They pro- 
vide financial and military 
backing for the Contras, and 
wage economic warfare in 
their efforts to stop lending to 
Nicaragua from the IMF, the 
World Bank, and the Inter- 
American Development B ank. 

Unless it is reversed, that 
policy will be a self-ftiliiLUng 
prophecy — as desperation 
diverts Nicaragua away from 
the present route of pluralist 
democracy, a mixed economy 
and non-alignment into the 
arms of those less committed 
to the democratic road than 
the Sandinistas. 

That is why Britain does no 
favours to freedom by its 
tame acceptance of the politi- 
cal line or the US Administra- 
tion. That is why we need to 
question the premises on 
which American policy is 
based — their assertion that 
Nicaragua intends to export 
the popular revolution of 1979 
and threaten other states in 
Central America; their belief 
that the struggle of the FDR- 
FMLN in El Salvador is 
sustained only by arms ship- 
ments from Managua, their 
insistence that Moscow 
manipulates the Sandinista 
governmenl and their con- 
tention that Managua offers a 
strategic threat to the security 
interests of the United States. 

The realities of the poverty 
which retards progress in 
Nicaragua, and the emphatic 
commitment of the Sandinis- 
tas to national independence 
and social democracy, contra- 
dicts all those allegations. 
The prejudice and paranoia 
which now rule American 
policy towards Nicaragua 
could, of course, mould a 
different reality in that coun- 
try. Nicaraguans, like every- 
one else, must first live 
before they can live in free- 
dom. But if Nicaragua does 
slide towards the Soviets, the 
real responsibility will not lie 
with Managua where they 
don't want to go in that 
direction, or even in Moscow 
where they can’t pull effec- 
tively unless Washington 
pushes continually. 

Our government should see 
that, and act upon it quickly, 
both in the advice which it 
must offer to the Reagan 
Administration, and in the 
aid and investment which it 
could offer to Nicaragua. It 
has the means to succour 
democracy in a country where 
rulers and people want it and 
the means to roster stability 
in a region which desperately 
needs it. And if it can show 
favours to Chile in credit and 
commercial policies, any 
excuse offered for denying 
support to Nicaragua on the 
grounds of the inadequacy of 
its democracy is pathetic in 
itsperversity. 

The British Government 
should go and look at Nicara- 
guan democracy for itself, ft 
may see a first-class parlia- 
mentary row in the new Natio- 
nal Assembly, as I did. It may 
bump into a Social Christian 
Party campaigner canvassing 
for rands and membership in 
a cantina, as I did. It may see 
the way in which leaders of 
the Democratic Conservative 
and Independent Liberal Par- 
ties warmly applauded 
Daniel Ortega, the new Presi- 
dent of Nicaragua, when he 
gave a warning in his inau- 
guration speech that any inva- 
sion of the country would be 
met “by thousands of Sandi- 
no's puppies.” Those experi- 
ences, perhaps even more 
than, the formalities of a 
multi-party system, demons- 
trate the nature of Nicara- 
guan democracy. 

Neil Kirmock 
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FILM festivals ia India arc 
invariably controversial, ar- 
gumentative affairs about 
which it is generally as- 
sumed that no good can be 
written without twice the 
weight of bad. The mistrust 
of authority in India is such 
that the benefit of doubt is 
seldom accorded. Someone, 
somewhere has cheated, done 
favours or been just plain 
stupid. The Delhi festival 
this year has proved no ex- 
ception to tli at rule. 

It started off on quite the 
wrong foot by introducing on 
stage not only a fairly distin- 
guished jury, headed by- 
Jeanne Moreau, but also a 
huge assemblage of Bombay 
movie stars, each more fat 
and succulent-looking than 
one before, while some of 
India's most distinguished di- 
rectors were left fuming in 
their seats. 


That was not a very good 
idea. Nor was it very astute 
to put the 21-film Panorama 
of new Indian films into a 
cinema whose quality' of pro- 
jection had clearly not been 
checked beforehand, and 
which made a foggy mockery 
of the very movies which the 
National Film Development 
Corporation of India had 
painstakingly financed. Since 
the festival is an offshoot of 
that organisation, it seemed 
much like cutting off one's 
nose to' spite one's face. 

The truth is that Delhi is 
not a film city, like Bombay 
or Madras. It is the home o'f 
the bureaucracy, and on 
those occasions it sbows. Nor 
have the international films 
been particularly well cho- 
sen. Neil Jordan’s The Com- 
pany Of Wolves, for exam- 
ple, was brought over but 
not screened officially, and 
of the 20 or so Third World 
films shown at last year's 
London Film Festival, only a 
few have been accorded 
screenings. 


That seems a dereliction of 
duty by a festival that prides 
itself on leading the Third 
World, though one does have 
to add that there were good 
La tin- American and black 
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BOB GELDOF was once best 
known, as leader of a group 
called The Boomtown Rats, 
but now of course, he's a 
celebrity for his quite 
remarkable work in raising 
millions for Ethiopia through 
the Band Aid record. This 
week he returned from Ethi- 
opia to find Do They nnow 
It’s Christmas had broken 
into the American top ten, 
while continuing to prove 
popular here. 

Geldof now has another 
record he needs to promote, 
which might prove more of a 
commercial struggle. His own 
band have not been wildly 
successful in recent years, 
hut The Boomtown Rats In 
the Long Grass (Phonogram) 
could, with a little luck and 


TELEVISION 
Nancy Banks-Smith' 


The. Mistress 


YOU CAN quite see why Fe- 
licity Kendal was chosen to 
take the curse off The Mis- 
tress (BBC-2), a new comedy 
series by Carla Lane. It's the 
wholesomeness, she can't 
help it. Buttons could take 
her course in cuteness. She 
•s all bubble-and-squeak or. 
as Cole Porter remarked 
appreciatively. Mickey Mouse. 

She reminds me of three 
little girls who sit opposite 
you on the Tube, looking 
like Lillian Gish. If you set 
fire to their little cotton 
socks, butter wouldn’t melt 
in their mouths. “I'll have 
one of those ", you think 
mistily and that's when you 
discover your mistake. 

In danger of straining 
something to prove this m ! )- 
tress is a pure poppet. Carla 
Lane gives her a flower shop 
somewhere jolly bosky and a 
little girl's menagery of 
house-trained rabbit and Sil- 
ver Shred coloured cat. Lit- 
tle girls do have peculiar 
power over cats until, accord- 
ing to a vet I know, puberty. 
“They bring in these great 
slavering, suppurating beasts 
spitting curses. They just say 
‘ Who’s a big silly?’ and the 
thing rolls over on its back 
and starts purring." 

I nevertheless drew in my 
breath a bit smartish when 
Miss Kendal actually kissed 
her cat. This conduct seemed 
to me to verge on the terri- 
tory of Madeline Basset, tha 
premier pill in English lit. 
erature and, according ta 
Bertie Wooster, The Woman 
That God Forgot 



A scene from Adoor Gopdakrishrum's 
Face To Face ' 


Eerek Malcolm reports on 
an outstanding new feature 
by the director o£ Rat Trap 
at the Indian film Festival 
in New Delhi 
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Shyain Benegd, is now 'me- 
et Hie most successful 
neats of the soiled middle 
Indian- cinema, id w>ich di- 
rectors try to read* -dut to 
. 'the fuBue wttlsaut— makmg 
- ■ too compromises. 

' This middle way basalts 
dangers — r Saeed -Mines 
Mohan Josbi Haarir Ho^ (A 
Summons For Johan Josha) 
was a swipe, .at the . Indian 
legal system cast m the 
mould of a : Carry On. film, 
and thus -not successful on 
. '-.either the level of - art or 
‘commerce. But it does seem 
• worth pursuing^.- .since 
Nvbalani’s Half-TYuth; Jiot 
only made money but justifi- 
ably attacked the arm of. the 
law. 


American cinema retrospec- 
tives and tributes too to Vis- 
conti and Imamura. 

The Indian Panorama, 
however, did elicit some in- 
teresting new work. Tbe best 
seemed to me to be Adoor 
Gopalakrishnan's Mukhamu- 
kham Face To Face). Gopa- 
lakrishnan. who comes from 
Trvandrum in the south, has 
now made four films, the third 
of which, Rat Trap, won the 
British Film Institue's award, 
given annually for the "most 
original and imaginative " 
new film shown at the 
National Film Theatre dur- 
ing its year. 

Those who doubt the use- 
fulness of that award can 
rest assured that it helped 
Gopalakrishnan tremen- 
dously, and Face To Face 
has now become one of the 
talking points of the festival. 


It has, like all his films, a 
highly refined and personal 
style which has confused 


many, since It is specifically 
about the highly important 
splat in the Indian Commu- 
nist Party in 1964. 

The split was . reflected all 
over the world, and was 
fought out with particular 
intensify in Kerala, where the 
film is set and where the CP 
was voted into power in 
1964. Every detail of the 


film, on the political level at 
least, is said to be accurate. 


But in fact this is the story 
of a fictional leader who 
suddenly begins to feel that 
he has nothing more to 
offer. 

He starts to have stomach' 
cramps and to drink, and 
finally withdraws completely 
from his former life, refus- 
ing to speak even to his clos- 


est political associates and • 
falling frequently into deep 
sleep. The point of the film 
is not that be is a disillu- 
sioned communist, though he 
may be, but that he simply 
wishes, as a man, to stop. 
And the second point 
Gopalakrishnan makes is that 
his supporters cannot accept 
it. The need for leaders 
sometimes overrides the im- 
possibility of leadership. ■ 
Someone has to be made . 
god-like, even if he isn't. 

The film is not only a 
deeply personal statement 
but an intensely 

introspective one. It has of 
course been, seen as .some 
sort of indirect criticism of 
the CP, though it is nothing 
of tbe sort. What is so im- 
pressive about it is not only 
its original subject matter 
but the fastidious style with 


which it is made. 

Nothigu else matches up 
to this, but Ketan Mehta's 
Holi (Festival Of Fire) was 
an entrant from Bengal of 
more than usual interest — 
an Indian attempt at a youth 
movie that tries for much 
more than the epxected. 

The students at an Indian 
College want a holiday dur- 
ing the spring festival of 
Holi, and consider strike ac- 
tion. But everything goes 
wrong with their plans, and 
the putative . revolt turns 
sour. That Is the story. But 
what is impressive about the 
film is its sometimes 
over-elaborate technical con- 
struction and tbe way it 
refuses to go the obvious 
way. 

The students are presented 
not as idealists- reacting 
against a repressive and 


hypocritical educational 

establishment but as young 
people who have gone -be- 
yond that into -a: kind: o£„ 
devil-may-care ^anarchy •: . on 
the one hand, and a deter- 
mination to make money on 
the other. 

There are thus many analo- 
gies to the situation in the 
West, and the Rim, with its 
gaunt, queer-bashing finale, 
pushes you first one way and 
then the other, for and 
against Its young protago- 
* nists. Mehta, whose first fea- 
ture was the much-liked' 
Bbavni Bhavai, ia clearly a 
director to reckon with. 

- So is Govind Nihalani, 
whose new film, Party, was 
also taken, like the. student 
film, from a play by the 
Marathi writer Mahesh 
ELkunchar. Nihalani, a for- 
mer cinematographer for 


. Party, however, betrays Its 
theatrical origins more thaa 
Holi, being literally what it 
says it is — a celebratory 
party given for a literary fig- 
ure in Bombay by an assort- 
ment of friends, pseuds and 
otherwise. In the world out- 
side, a poet-ciun-revolution- 
aty - is struggling with real 
life while the reveUera gy- 
rate around each other like 
effete gadflies. 

The film is well acted and 
directed but in the end has 
some of the same preten- 
sions it is attacking. Middle 
cinema perhaps, but deter- 
minedly middlebrow too. 

Not many other among the 
Panorama films may surface 
in Europe. apart from 
Kumar Sbahani’s Wages And 
Profit, an interesting attempt 
to subvert the familiar Indian 
epic form; Goutam Ghose’s 
The Crossing, which has al- 
ready got a prize or two at 
Venice; . and Buddhaueb 
Dasgupta's Blind Alley, a 
moving if flawed finale to 
his trilogy about Bengali life. 

But one would quite like 
to see what Europeans made 
of another Bengali film, 
Saroj De’s Kony, a kind of 
Indian Chariots of Fire in 
which a young swimmer 
from the slums is coached 
into prominence in spite of 
fearful prejudice from the- 
establishment. Chariots of 
Water, in fact 




out to play Robin Denselow on Bob GeldoFs latest album and tbe other rock releases 


the help of a badly-needed 
hit single, put them back in 
favour. Geldof can be a good 
song-writer, as he showed 
with I Gate Mondays, as well 
as the Band Aid song (which 
sold not merely because of 
all the super stars on it), 
and tbere are same good 
songs hidden behind the 
brash, crashing production 
work here. 

The Rats' last album. V 
Deep, released three years 
ago. was patchy, experimen- 
tal and a commercial flop. 
The new LP starts with the 
new single, A Hold Of Me, 
which sets the tone with its 
clanking synths, followed by 
a solid chugging rhythm and 
almost a wall-of-sound pro- 
duction, behind Geldof’s cry 


of defiance against unnamed 
oppressors. 

Several of the songs that 
follow are even better, 
though Geldof slips into a 
Bowie-like croon at times, as 
on the percussive Over 
Again and Another Sad 
Story. 

Elsewhere there’s a brassy, 
jazzy Tiff to the dance piece 
Tonight, a touch of 
Springsteen exhilaration to 
the excellent Hard Times, 
and a touch of Sixties pop in 
the cheerful but crashing An 
Icicle In The Sun. It is (as 
they used to say) an album 
that grows on you. and I 
hope it keeps the Rats in 
business. After his efforts of 
the past few weeks, Geldof 
certainly deserves It. 


Akimbo : Akimbo (Forward 
Sounds). A varied, theatrical, 
cut-price debut from a duo 
that consists of a powerful 
black singer known as 
Debhora, who was brought 
up in the Bronx and worked 
in theatre in San Francisco, 
and white Mancunian Instru- 
mentalist Andy Wilson. 
They’ve obviously had con- 
siderable experience playing 
at alternative cabaret or po- 
litical shows, for their songs 
are a strong, .slick blend of 
blues, African percussion or 
rap that sound as if they'd 
be even more effective live. 

Deb’bora’s theatrical talk- 
over, declamatory style is* 
most effective on Waiting, 
and she sings strongly at the . 
unaccompanied start of 


Mother Seacoie. the story of 
a never-recognised Jamaican 
nursing heroine of the Cri- 
mean war. that turns into a 
celebration as Andy's key- 
boards and guitar are .mixed 
in. 


George Benson : 20/20 

(Warners). Back in the early 
Sixties. Benson was an excel- 
lent jazz guitarist who 
worked with the likes of 
Brother Jack McDuff and. 
then Miles Davis and Herbie 
Hancock. His tragedy is that 
he is cursed with a wonder- 
ful. smooth and relaxed 


sung more and more, and 
gradually become very rich 
and very predictable. 

To be fair, this record is 
not that bad. but it is very 
dull for (unlike the jazz 
days) Benson now takes al- 
most no chances. There are 
lush, synthesised rhythmic 
pieces, and lush synthesised 
ballads, all treated with 
classy, relaxed vocals. 


voice, and since recording 
the cool and classv jazz-soul 


Hank- Williams. Jnr - Are 
"You Sure' Hank Done It- This 
Way (Warners). Like Julian 
Lennon, Randall Trank Wil- 
liams had the problem of fol- 


the cool and classy jazz-soul 
"cross-over’’ album Breezin' 
in the early Seventies, he’s 
played less and less guitar. 


lowing in the footsteps of a 
legendary father, and . like 


Julian (so far,, at least) he 
well, ; despite almost^illlhg 


himself in a climbing acci- 
dent ten years ago. 

This 16-track album is a 
good, rousing country-rock, 
bar-room selection that only 
fails because of its obsession 
with the original .Hank Wil- 
liams. He is mentioned in 
half the songs on the first 
side (including those ,by 
Waylon Jennings and Kris 
Kristofferson), while in his 
own songs Williams . Jnr 
stresses the family, tradition 
just a little too Often. The 
younger Williams’s . style is 
influenced by Charlie Dan- 
iels and bands like Marshall 
Tucker and tbe Allmans, and 
he .includes some stirring, 
heavy, country versions of his 
father’s , favourites- . . . like • 
Honky Tonkin’. . 


Fortunately Jane Asher, 
exquisitely cool and slim as 
the North Pole, scored a 
magnificent own goal by 
loading a dishwasher wearing 
rubber gloves — then insisting 
on handcream. 

The archetypally awful wife 
in The Mistress is one, 
Nancy. When love was all, 
Nancy used to wait in the 
hall " with a little pink thing 
on " but now “ she's about as 
soft and gentle as rabies.” It 
is typical of the care show- 
ered on this series that as 
Felicity Kendal waits for her 
lover, puzzling the while 
over the fecundity of her 
rabbits, she is indeed 
wearing a little pink off-one- 
shoulder thing. 

It bubbles along brightly 
but now and then there are 
wry lines which seem to be- 
long to someone rather less 
girlish, somewhat curlier at 
the corners : “ Oh, Godt M 
“No good calling God. He’s 
out a Iol” 

That unexpectedly sober, 
toiling note sounded in Peter 
Bowles's voice when he de- 
scribed in Talking Proper 
(Forty Minutes. BBC-2) how 
he lost his regional accent at 
drama school. Or how it was' 
forcibly filleted from him. 

“I had to work very hard 
on the Nottingham accent 
but the world was changing. 
If an actor is moving the 
audience vowel sounds don't 
matter much. There were a 
□umber of actors with the 
strength of character to 
retain their accents. Albert 
Finney kept his identity. I 
found tbe backbone of my 
identity had been interfered, 
with. I was acting a role in 
life too, and this caused a 
weakness of power and confi- 
dence in performing at 
first.” 

Bowles's accent, like Eliza 
Doolittle's, is better than the 
real thing. Now I come to 
think of it, his career has 
been built on characters who 
are slightly spurious, faintly 
foreign. In a word which was 
written on a blackboard dur- 
ing a meeting of The 
Queen's English Society, he 
comes across as “ Suavo.” 

I perfectly sympathise : I 
too was closeted (in a 
closet i at school and made 
to recite. " It was eight bells 
ringing and the morning 
watch was done. And the 
gunners lads were singing as 
they polished every gun ” 
until I was fit to mingle. I 
think I could live cheerfully 
enough without the backbone 
of my identity if only I 
could forget that Woody 
awful poem by bloodv New- 
bolt I shouldn't bloody won- 
der. 


together the BBC Orchestra 
under Eotvws (in part 
three) four young soloists 
including Markus and Simon 
Stockhausen in parts one. 
two and four, with the origi- 
nal quadraphonic tape. More 
than two hours long, the 
work benefits hugely from, 
the greater variety of sounds 
and higher tension generated 
by the presence of a live 
orchestra and the expansion 
of the musical apparatus to a 
scale that matches the gran- 
deur of the whole conception 
— the projection of Stockhau 
sen’s vision of ** a better 
world in which the national 
anthems of many nations 
meet in a sort' of musical 
accord.” 

This is to stretch the word 
accord to its limits- In the 
third (orchestral) region, 
tape sometimes seems to 
voice ribald comments an tbe 
orchestra's most serious ut- 
terances, and vice versa 
when the tape starts up with 
the American anthem. There 
is also an element of bur- 
lesque in the Ives-like med- 
ley in which fragments of 
the anthems are thrown 
around, in massed-choir ver- 
sions or crude and brassy or- 
chestration, while live soloists 
elegantly pick out a phrase 
here and there. 

More often, the anthems 
are defected and re-composed 
so far that we no longer rec- 
ognise sources. The starting 
of the fourth region, based 
on the final chord of the 
Swiss anthem consists of a 
huge adagio as sombre as Si- 
belius with its slow moving 
harmonies, and pulsating, 
ostination. 

The BBC orchestra played - 
with great concentration and 
even ■ eloquence — all the 
greater because Stockhausen 
gives them many definite 
and striking musical gestures 
and orchestrates, even in the 
conventional sense, with so 
much assurance. 
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ileli yn Hayes, Terry Scott. Donald Hewlett and Patrick Cargill; 

Sadlers Veils: Picture by Douglas. Jeffery 


birthdays, something more to 
look forward to than actually 


to enjoy. Somewhere beneath 
the old-fashioned fustian the 
book gleamed, but insubstan- 
tial and passing. Now it is 
out of copyright and fair 
game for all. Hopefully this 
will mean many stabs at this 
evocative book, for Willis 
Hall’s new view of the river 
bank sadly offers much the 
same features as before. 

It is of course charmingly- 
done, from Ratty’s first ap- 
pearance rowing his HMS 
Rodent down Finlay James’s 
lyrical green river to the 
grand finale in Toad Hall 
and the walloping of the 
weasels and ferrets and 
stoats. Few hearts could 
remain unmoved by the pre- 
posterous Toad (Terry Scott) 
off. poop-poop, in his pur- 
loined motors, or homely 
Mole (Melvyn Hayes) and 
manly Rat (Patrick Cargill). 

Wiilis Hali follows the 
book as closely as A.A. Milne 
did, with many of the same 
omissions — for example. 
Mole’s poignant return to his 
dusty little home, with its 
cockleshell edged garden and 
statue or Garibaldi. The high 
spots will still delight un- 
shakable addicts. The music 
by Denis King is jolly and 
likeable and forgettable. 

But someone some day, 
and I only hope I live to see 
it. will take this lovely book 

by the scruff of the nock 
and shake out a theatrical 
version that gets far closer 
to the spirit of the original 
than either this or the Milne 
version manages. If the 
Royal Shakespeare Company 
can do it for Peter Pan, then 
there’s surely hope yet 


Markus’s trumpet part was, 
in fact, a good deal less 
essential to the music than 
that of the BBC's excellent 
first trumpet (Gareth 
Bimson) in region three. 
They do howerer provide the 
necessary focus for attention 
in the great final climax, 
where all four retreat behind 
a huge tamtam to beat it 
furiously, perhaps represent- 
ing humanity besieged in a 
threatening world. Whatever 
the intention, the whole of 
this region reaffirms 
Stockhausen's stature as spell 
binder. 


BA.RBICAN/RADJO 3 
Hugo Cole 


SADLER'S WELLS 
Naseem Khan 


Hymnen 


Wind In 
The Willows 


THE FIRST British perfor- 
mance of Hymnen in its 
fullest version -brought 


IN THE past Wind In The 
Willows, in A.A- Milne’s pe- 
rennial Toad Of Toad Kail 
version, has been rather like 


BLOOMSBURY 
John Fordham 


horns with the bulk of the 
variations being based «n the 
busy, bristling interaction be- 
tween drummer Liam 
Genocky and conga player 
Nana Tsiboe. Genocky played 
with a crisp and effervescent 
energy, resolving phrases on 
swishing symbol patterns. - 
The music shifted imper- 
ceptibly into an ascending 
five-note pattern (Watts is 
ingenious at devising .means 
by which improvisations! 
frameworks develop without 
fuss) over which Simon Pi- 
card slipped a gravelly tenor 
solo. Watts at this stage was 
finding it harder to connect 
Genocky began playing with, 
such furious juterisity that' 
the saxophonist was forced,.- 
like a cornered animal, into 
sqpealing . . desperately for 
space; ;: t - '• •"* . 

.Some . of subsequent 
ensemble, playing caught- the 
brigbti effervescent,- sound 
that this band has- built a 
reputation on the -second 
piece,, because performed in 
much looser rhythm. iwKh its 
theme an exchange of mercu- 
rial ■• soprano and_* violin 
phrases, set them soaring. It 
shortly became earth bound 
again during Lol CoxhiU’s 
first solo, wriggling over a 
fractured and bruising Or- 
chestral section that sounded 
like two completely unre- 
lated marching bands -collid- 
ing at an intersection, The 
upshot though 1 — a passage 
of Coltrane-like horn laments 
-=■ was delicious. • : v 


more like watching 
Marceau’s Bip choreographed 
by a computer. Certainly 
Thomas Leabhart . is . techni- 
cally accomplished, but, his 
style may be more accessible 
to audiences who are used to 
some of the wilder experi- 
ments of post-modern . dance. 


In the end - 1 was led to 
the thought that while 
Etienne Decroux’s system of 
body analysis may have done 
a lot for mime, it has rarely 
produced riveting theatre 
(Theatre du Mouvement. 
seen earlier in the Mime 
Festival, is. an exception). In 
fact there seems , to be more 
in. it for the performer than 
the spectator. 


PURCELL ROOM 
Hugh Canning 


Roth Quartet 


Moire Music 



TREVOR WATTS's Moire 
Music, the Hill Street Blues 
of modern improvisation in 
which a jostling collection of 
musical events incessantly 
barge into each other and 
imbue an entire anthology of 
little stories, resolved and 
unresolved. . with seething 
life, is now on tour in 
Britain. 


Thomas 

Leabhart 


Its opening concert on the 
Contemporary Music Network 
mixed the virtues of this 
imaginative ensemble (an un- 
tutored parallel development 
oF the cyclical constructions 
of Glass and Reich, rich col- 
lective interplay,, excellent 
soloing from the likes of 
Watts. Simon Picard and Lol 
Coxhill) with the not unfa- 
miliar drawbacks of hyperac- 
tive percussion, too much ex- 
posure of simple themes not 
always flattered by the 
muiti-layering effect of play- 
ing them out of phase, and 
lack of dynamic variety. 

The band sports lour saxo- 
phones. two violins, bass, two 
drummers and piano. The 
result is therefore, a some- 


what spindly, top-end sound, 
the harshness of which lias 
in the past been softened by 
Watts's use of vocalists, ab- 
sent on this tour. It began 
with Tuesday Piece, an open, 
medium tempo tune mostly 
played in unison by the 


HOW I Was Perplexed And 
What I Did About It, by the 
American mime Thomas 
Leabhart. begins with tbe 
artist demonstrating some 
Decroux-style movements, 
only to be interrupted by a 
voice-over suggestion that he 
should pul on a costume 
(“You don't expect the audi- 
ence to look at a. leotard for 
an hour, do you ?”) and 
siiow a few slides 

From this witty opening. 
Leabhart launches into an 
autobiographical monologue, 
while performing a series of 
extraordinary routines. But 
perplexity sets in when these 
'movements don't seem to 
have anything to do with the 
narration. In one section he 
spins a coat hanger while 
talking abfiut' early youth. 
Another section involves 
working with a chair while a 
recorded voice describes ef- 
forts to depollute the River 
Thames. 

What Leabhart seems to 
be aiming for is a corporal 
shorthand to express a string 
of poetic fragments, match- ' 
ing words and_body images. 
Sometimes, however, it is 


ODALINE de la Martinez, 
the Curia an- boro conductor, 
has carved a niche for her- 
self and her Ensemble 
Lontano on the British con- 
temporary music scene with 
her wide-ranging and radical 
programming. Her creative 
gifts are considerably less 
familiar, though, so the 
y°ung. Roth Quartet's 
commissioning, with funds 
from the Arts Council, and 
performance of her first 
string quartet proved an in- 
triguing, if not altogether In- 
vigorating, experience. 

In her note, Ms Martinez 
outlined the problem posed 
by the “ weight . of a long 
European tradition." Should 
she follow the established 
path or strike out on. her 
own? Confidently, she' 
affirms that -her “ own . per- 
son triumphed in the end." - 
But did it? Whatever in- 
dividuality the first move- 
ment might have contained 
was soon alloyed by' repeti- 
tive use of materiaL Bartok 
meets the minimalists. 

Nor did the backward-look- 
ing slow _ movements, the 
second distinguished by arch- 
ing arpeggiated lines and the 
fourth bv a recurrent 
bhiesey chorale, suggest • a 
triumph of heroic propor- 
tions over Second Viennese 
School models. Still, her 
quartet is an attractive and 
eminently accessible • piece . 
which the Roths played with 
Commitment 

The players showed their 
qualities, too. in Mendel- 
ssohn’s lovely D major 
quartet of the Opus 44 
set, with an agile response to 
the surging romanticism of 
the opening Molto allegro, 
the sinuous lyricism of the 
andante and the relentless 
agitation of the finale's insis- 
tent triplet motif. 

And in Bartok’s predomi- 
nantly reflective, yet charac- 
teristically tough, No. 1 quar- . 
tet they gave a mature 
survey of the ; composer's, 
stark, craggy panoramas, ' 


•WHATEVER the troth^of . 
the adage No News is .Good ■ - 
News, radio is full of talre 
of genial optinms®. Not _s> 
much on tte Jjew -ggnt. 
(remember that - titrated 
Radio 3 series which tm4 to- 
disprove that adage and be- 
come a compendium of ear-,: 
nest by little snippets of mi- 
nor technological ad?«wj2 
but in the many interviews 
and documentaries which tall.; 
of business, medical. or per^ 
sonal success. •- v .-' 

Some are stories of instant 
conversion, like Ken Lanca^... 
ter featured in the -recent 
I’m' Sorry. God! (Radio 4). j. : 
former East End burglar ^nd : 
thug, who had been a. deter*: 
mined basher of. his.;, fellow • 
human beings but who* took' ' 
to Christianity and raanged 
his ways. A pity, really^. that 
the interviewer Chris Stuart- ■ 
didn’t take the opportunity 
(presumably a rare one) of 
asking the classic question; 

“ Have you stopped ' beating 


ter bad, and his. - wife was 
there to confirm it, 

This week there . was 'X. 
“Wedding Portrait In BlatK 
And White (Radio 4* Tues-. 
day) in which, the „1nter-. 
viewer Wilfred Emmanuael- 
Jones went to the: .wedding - 
of Glenis, a =. white girl, add 
Joe, a black man.' Giennis*s 
mum had at first not been- 
too pleased - about; .Joe’s 
colour. ' 

“She liked -Joe,” ..said 
Glennis. “I . don't ; - really 
think it’s me mum's own per- 
sonal feelings, . I -think -she’s 
worried about- what the next- 
door neighbours. _'wfllv say^ 
and the family." But <Jlehins 
and Joe were in lover “ My 
parents did not bring me up 
to be prejudiced,” she said, 
they've both got social con- 
sciences." Joe’s muim accord- 
ing to Joe^ had 7 said. "It 
would be nice ' if : ' every ■■■ race 
stuck to their own race 
but that’s not important, so 
Jong as you're happy,? 

And happy they obviously 
were, when we met them, at 
their church wedding and at 
the jolly, and very amicable 
party where tbe - two: mums 
chatted away in the friendli- 
est fashion. Joe . worked in 
the probation .■ service, 
Glennis in educational- wel- 
fare.. and they sounded 
thoroughly level-headed, well- 
suited and devoted : If there 
were any more' -'tensions 
ahead,, they would -deal with 
them successfully. 1 . .V -. - . 

An under-stated, skilful lit* 
tie programme, edited by tbe 
producer, Frances Acheson, 
so that you had a sense of 
the- occasion,- with - babies 
squalling,' the rustle - of wed- 
ding finery, and 'the tradi- 
tional, embarrassing wedding 
speech ; the snatches of com- 
ment and greetings . provided 
an even stronger sense of 
the attitudes and characters 
of the people -.there:'''! sus- 
pect it told us more (and 
certainly more realistically- 
and wannly) about. relation- 
ships .between. black- :and 
white than many a . fervent 
and well-argued studio dis- 
cussion. rm iJad .that 
Glennis and Joe let us listen. 

Conversion, though not 
necessarily instant, ’ came, to 
mind again when X heard 
Jimmy Reid talking, to the 
Rt, Hon, Edward - Heath; . Mr 
Reid sounded so admiring of 
the “old" Tory-Party ; Mr 
Heath joined him con- 
demning the ■ new." Not sur- 
prising, in view of what both 
men are saying “these, days : 
but was this -really an : ex- 
fiery radical talking- to -an 
ex-Conservative Prime Minis: 
ter? It sounded more like .an 
SDP recruiting interview. 
Not that creepy interviews 
are confined-: to 1 born-again 
politicos. Gerald Williams, a 
knowledgeable ' commentator 
on lawn tennis, is. chatting 
up well-known persons; from 
the sporting world:, in A- - 
Word With Williams -(Radio 
2, Sundays and Wednesdays K 
George Best, a few days be- 
fore his incarceratibu, was 
the first in the series.: Mr 
Williams ' sounded-: - both 
patronising and . apparently 
somewhat Ignorant ! of alco- 
holism. Mr Best wasn't- and 
answered with candour and 
some dignity. ... 

This week Mr Williams 
tackled Terry Lawless, 7 the 
boxing manager. . Since I 
know nothing of boxing, I 
quote Radio Times; “ Terry 
Lawless tells' a fascinating 
inside story of the . fight 
game, answers-.' those who 
seek to ban it, and comments 
on allegations that- he is - in- - 
voiced with a secret .syndi- 
cate in which he - profits at 
his boxers' expense.'* 

It sounded somewhat dubi- 
ous, highly complicated, and. - ~ 
rathcr more Roger •• Cook’s 


territory; and I can!f.Lsay^ 
that this interview made it 
■any clearer. The boxer. Char- 
lie. Magri,.. we .- were - told, 
reckoned.- he'd been- miS-_ 
quoted hut,- Mr Lawless, said, 

“ Charlie's sa' used to '.being 
Interviewed by the ^porting 
press, -to suddenly fee- inter- 
viewed hy an investigative 
journalist that in : fact asks 
hlni questions that areVeally. 
loaded . you’re' not talking ; 
about a man that.' really 
understands . these :'; things.” 
Mr. Williams ! certainly" 
sounded more at home With 
Mr Lawless, _! . though „ ;.we.' 
didn’t get very Jar inside the 
fight game ; the argu- 
ments for hannaing .boring : 
were hardly expressed ;at vlu 
There, was one rebartive ex- 
change ■ when- .Jlr "Lawless- 
/talked of how hfe:7 helped 


“his boys ”• to get awayfnjm 
poverty and. crime;' .“'You see., 
yourself being, father -to bids 


from ao. -under-privileged sec- 
tion of society,” commented 
Mr Williams appreciative^-' 

Ah!- - : ~ ' r" . 
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* A' HEAVEN, of iron . . . two 
pieces of red dodd and stars 
of sold: - v Item? ««d /or a ■ 
tank m wM^iibonos on fire, 
fid. ■!•.- •. 

Yoa wont ilnd anything 
like that in the budget for the 
^National Theatre’s cycle of 

; pfoted-now^DSrai5 joins 
The Kativity And The Passion. 

' " There are moments When yon 
: ! do wonder what one of the 
. mosf sophisticated companies 
in the world has to do with 
r'ljfose ancient spectacles of 
■Christian drama that spilled. 

. out of the churches and into 
the cobbled streets of York, 

. and Wakefield, and Coventry 
in the streaky dawn of the 
; Engtish. theatre. . 

■ ■ Item : one • batterg^pawered 
fork-ltfl truck. God fir the asc 
cf. These are now High-Tech 
Mwteries. where Faith is 
.tohat you place in the 
electrics. . 

- " Tony Harrison would reject 
. that view. Harrison . took 
material from several of the 
Mystery cycles — from York, 
Wakefield. Towneley, Coven- 
try — and made the present 
five-hour version out of plays 
that would have given .13 
' hours to the 'story 'from the 
Creation, through the life-of 
Christ to Doomsday. The first 
part. The Nativity, was first 
- put on in 1977 — Doomsday ' 
enters the repertory .tomor- 
row. and (he arch is finished. 

“ When we talk about faith 
in the Middle Ages being 
simple, and its drama crude, 

. that's wrong. The drama is 
more brilliantly written th a u . 

. it's given credit for because 



TbRy Hcmsou (right) picture by Garry Weaser: 


Kart Johnson us Jesus in Doomsday, picture by 
Douglas Jeffery 


With Doomsday doe tomorrow 
at fee Na tio nal Theatre the 
adoptoa>; Tony Harrison, talks 
to Hugb Hebert about the 
mystery plays and his poetry 


we have this ideaofa simple 
that 


peasant faith. It's not like 

at all. it has great energy. 
Front broad farce to sermon 
— they could encompass the 
whole range. 

“Those showbiz things, the 
Middle Ages had them too, 
you can see in the documents 
what . they paid for them. 
Those moments create the 
silence for the text It’s not 
sugaring the pill — this drama 
had the task of pleasing and 


Mysteries 
of the 
metre 
reader 


instructing at the same time. 
We’ve lost that Our plays of 


instruction — political plays 
— can end up being very 
solemn.” ... 

There was nothing solemn 
about the way the guild plays 
mixed roistering with rever- 
ence and advertisement of 
their skills; the mercers' 
pageant offering a feast of 
rich clothes, the carpenters 
setting about the Cross like a 
custom-built' Htehen. The 
cockpit, of the Cottosloe is. 
their street, the audience 
moves to' the. action rather 
than the other way round. 
Each character to his guild 
craft: Harrison always says 
he is the man who comes to 
read toe metre. 

It may be galloping . ana- 


paests, or familiar iambs, but 
what you often notice most is 
toe thumping alliteration: 

All the mirth that is made is 
marked in me 

T he bea ms o f my b rigfathood are 
' burning so bright 
And go seemly in sight I myself I- 
bow see. 

Like a lord I am lilted to live in 
the tight 


They are some of Lucifer's 
lines from toe first scene of 
the first play. Later . the 
rhythms ana the alliteration 
get subtler, but they are 
always there, crashing out in 


fierce hard-edged -consonants 
from' the villains, lilting 


softer sounds for toe women. 
When Harrison was first 


sounded out about adapting 


the mysteries, he told 

Bryden, toe director through- 
out this long and complex 


collaboration, that he was 
interested so long as he could 
give God and Jesus Yorkshire 
accents — the accents they 
would have had in those 
medieval pageants. “These 
are local northern classics 
that bad been taken away 
from northerners and bet- 
rayed, made genteel” 

Metre, rhyme, alliteration 
are Harrison’s tools, 
unfashionable as the adze or 
spokeshave. They are what 
brought him to the National 1 
in toe first place when they 
were looking for someone 
who could do rhymed cou- 

E lets, to translate Moliere’s 
e Misanthrope, 1973. After 
that, Racine’s Phaedra Bri- 
tannica, and into the Mys- 
teries. 

Their beefir -quality got into 
Harrison’s version of the 



He says it was his father’s 
inarticulateness — and one of 
his uncles had a stammer, 
another was dumb — “that 
made me want to master as 
many forms of articulation as 
possible; that’s why I’m 
interested in learning diffe- 
rent languages, in transla- 
tion. Though it’s time, as he 
knows, he wrote plays of his 
own — his first television 
piece was done at Christmas 
— the personal poems are still 
flowing and a very long elegy 
for his parents comes out this 
week in the London Review of 
Books, a summation of all 
these reflections on his 
family. He has carried out his 
eaTly threat: “So right, yer 
buggers then. We’ll occupy 
your lousy leasehold poetry." 
“Occupation of exclusive 
places is his own obsessive 
image. 

But some critics, including 
toe Guardian's Martin Dods- 
worth, reviewing Harrison's 
Selected Poems, admire toe 
facility while doubting l&e 
seriousness, toe strength of 
his subversive conviction. 


There are various ways of 
being subversive, says Harri- 
son. “A certain part of me 
uses a certain part of my 
ability to gratify expectations 
or a Literary experience. But 
at that moment I remind the 
person reading the poem that 


they^are enjoying a privilege 


of literary experience denied 
to the majority of people. It's 
easy to empty a room with 


poetry. I like to draw them in. 


and then tell them something 
uncomfortable.” 


In one of the last poems of 
toe collection. A Kumquat for 
John Keats, he seems to me to 
enter a new phase in which 
the undeniable skill and ease 
are joined with a new celebra- 
tion and. by his own word, a 


rediscovery of the sensuous 
ig. T1 

reflects he has lived 10 years 


and the loving. The poet 


Oresteia. Where toe English 
plays kept their own archaic 
words. for the Greek 
tragedies he invented new 
ones — sometimes so many in 
a single speech they could 
scarcely .crowd through toe 
holes in the actors' masks: 


Godgrndge and mancradee ran- 
ging together 


Shepherded the blood-bride 
surely to Trey. 

Delayed counterblow to the sal- 
lied table 


The wrong done to Zeus protector 
of guestrighL 


And on in the next few lines to 
.include bloodkin and bed- 
bond, doomgroom and war- 
whore. Ham sou has always 
loved playing: with words, and 
alongside all this public 
verse, translation, adapta- 
tion, transliteration, his .per- 


sonal poems have been flow- 
ing out. 

Harrison was born in Leeds 
in 1937, the son of a baker, 
went to the local grammar 
school, then Leeds University 
to read classics, taught in 
Nigeria and briefly in 
Prague, got fellowships that 
took him to Africa again, and 
Cuba and Newcastle, where 
he settled and married. His 
early poetry, gathered in The 
Loiners, was all about sex and 
Africa, and a bit about class 
politics; vigorous, skilled, 
witty, it was also — with a few 
exceptions — pretty much on 
the surface. 


Ah, the proved advantages of 
scholarship! 

Whereas his dad took cold tea fbr 
his snap, 

he slaves at nuances, knows at 
just one sip 


Chateau Laiite Cram Chateau 

Ncnf du Pape. 

Not typical, maybe, but 
indicative. 

It’s in the later poems, those 
of toe last 10 years starting 
with the sequence — still in 
progress — he calls The 
School of Eloquence that the 
most painful and personal 
work lies. When we were 
talking about the Mysteries, 
about the apparent lack of any 
good modem plays about reli- 
gion. he said, “Very few of ns 
involved in the production 
hare any faith at ali — except 
in drama." 

But in his personal poetry, 
there is a recurrent sense of 
loss, of remorse, of writing as 
a form of amends and consola- 
tion. The cover of his Penguin 
Selected Poems (E3J&) is of 
the family grave in Sheffield. 


“One of the things religion 
does is to help people cope 
with mortality. What else 
have we? There are veiy few 
public ceremonies for that." 


Yet by his account, reading 
his own poems sometimes 
becomes that Almost invari- 
ably, he says, when he reads 
the poems that came out of 
the death of his parents, 
someone in the audience 
breaks into tears. The poems 
have uncovered things that 
they’ve suppressed because 
we don’t hare the forms to 
deal with them.’’ 


The baker's mail that no one will 
see rise 

and England made to feel like 
some dull oaf 

is smoke, enough to sting one 
person's eyes. 

and ash (not unlike Door) for one 
small Imf 


longer than Keats as he eats 
the bitter-sweet kumquat, and 
that decade 

makes me an older not a wiser 
man. 

who knows that it’s too kte for 
dying young, 

but since youth leaves some 
sweetnesses unsung, 
he's granted days and kumquals 
to express 

Man's Being ripened by his 
Nothingness. 

Otf'the first night of The 
Misanthrope, at the National, 
a grand occasion, his father 
attended, wearing the good 
suit every Yorkshire working 
man keeps in his wardrobe. 
Harrison left him for a few 
moments, just by the entrance 
to the stalls. "Where’re you 
been?” asked his father when 
he came back. “Evezybody’s 
been showing me their tick- 
ets.” Harrison tells the story 
Like a man touching a bruise, 
to see if it still hurts. 







THEATRE 


BILL BRYDEJTS epic pro- 
duction of The Mysteries 
(including The Nativity, The 
Passion and Doomsday) . offi- 
cially opens tomorrow at the 
Cottesloe to a day-long- pre- 
sentation: Tony Harrison and. 
the company (which includes . 
Robert Stephens, Jack 
Shepherd. Brenda Blethyn) 
hare done this version of toe 
English medieval mystery 
plays. Howard Barker’s' Hie 
Power Of The Dog. comes to 
Hampstead Theatre to a joint 
Stock production directed by : 
Kenny Ireland. Cheek by Jowl 
complete their Donmar Ware- 
house season with Racine’s 
Andromache, which is receiv- 
ing; incredibly, its professio- 
nal .English premiere. 
Ostrovsky’s comedy, : The 
Diary Of A Scoundrel, gets a 


rare revival at the Orange 
Tree Richmond in a produc- 
tion by Peter Rowe. The 
Canal Cafe Theatre in Little 
Venice offers The MHUau 
P ound Show with Andy Hamil- - 
ton. and NickRevelL The Open 
Canple, a new play by Dario 
Fa ana Franca Rame, oqws at 
toe Richard- Steele Theatre, 
NW3. 

Recommended 

Two Into One (Shaftesbury): 
Brilliant Cooney farce about a 
bed-hopping Tory minister. 
Hie Hired Sian (Astoria): A 
working-class Cavalcade with 
an exciting score by Howard 
GoodalL 

Saved and The Pope’s Wed- 
ding (Royal Court): Early 
Bond admirably honoured by 
a crack company- 

Michael Biflington 


OPERA 


Le none di Cherubino 


(Jeanette Cochrane Theatre 
Tuesday, Wednesday, next 
Friday, tomorrow weekk Pre- 
miere for Giles Swayne’s new 
opera, which does without an 
orchestra, produced . by 
Michael Hunt as the first 
venture of the refbunded Co- 
opera. A Mozartian sequel (to 
Italian) in toe musical as well 
as toe narrative sense. Apart 
from keyboard continuo, 
accompaniment for the arias 
is sung by those members of 
the cast who are not on stage 
at toe time. 

Capried* (Glasgow tomorrow, 
Tuesday, Thursday). With 
Jack Notmanl lovely 
between-the-wars setting ana 
costumes, Scottish Opera’s 
-new Strauss is -worth catching. 
Zan Caddy is an excellent 
Count, Margaret Marshall a 
fetching if light- voiced Coun- 


KlgoleUo (Coliseum tomor 


row, Thursday). Better-than- 
revival of J 


ever revival of Jonathan Mil- 
ler’s mobster Verdi, superla- 


tively conducted by John 
Mauceri. 

Tosca (Coliseum tonight, 
Tuesday, next Friday). 
Charles Mackerras’s marvel- 
ions conducting of Puccini 
makes this a must Phyllis 
Cannan very promising as 
Tosca. 

Tom Sutcliffe 


DANCE 


IT IS Cinderella week at 
Covent Garden — Sib- 
ley/Dowell on Tuesday. Col- 
lieriEagling on Wednesday, 


Penney/Silver on Thursday 
and Paisey and Broomheaa 


make their debuts as Cin- 
derella and her prince next 
Friday. 

Extemporary Dance 

Theatre nave a season at toe 
Shaw Theatre from Tuesday 
until Saturday. The first of 
two programmes includes the 
London premiere of Ian 
Spink’s Coco Loco. 

Mary Clarke 


MIME 


BUSIEST week of the London 
International Mime Festival 
Ra Ra Zoo offers circus aMlis 
at Battersea Arts Centre 
(tonight till Sunday), 
En t r 'Acte Theatre from 
Australia animates Bauhaus 
designs at The Place (tonight, 
Saturday) where there is also 
a lecture and major forum: 
Mim e in Britain (Saturday 
afternoon). Nola Rae finishes 
at the Shaw Theatre (tonight), 
then the Swiss/Dutch duo 
Pi sire Byland and Mare ike 
Schnitker take over (Saturday 
only). 

British Mimes predomin- 
ate: David Glass in The 
Shrinking Man at the Drill 
Hall (from Tuesday), Peta 
Lily at Battersea (Wednesday, 
Thursday), Miwy Theatre at 
Jackson’s Lane (Saturday, 
Sunday). 


Kenneth Rea 


ROCK 


Everything But Toe Girt/ Az- 
tec Camera/Orange Juice: 
Brlxton Academy (Sat) Pur- 
veyors of student entertain- 
ment unite in the year's first 
big miners’ benefit. Between 
Tracey Thom’s voice, Roddy 
Frane's songs, and Edwyn 
Collins’s lugubrious charm, 
there is something for every- 
one. 

Htome: Nottingham Rock 
City iSun), Croydon Fairfield 
Hall (Mon), and Stanmore 
Middlesex Herts Count? Club 
(TuesX Slow and sexy dance- 
soul. featuring Tawatha Agee 
on slinky hits like Juicy Fruit 
and You, Me and Him. 

Stan Tracey/Tony Coe/ Annie 
Whitehead: Deptford Albany 
Empire (Tues). A chance to 
see a Tony Coe who went 


wildly improvisational on 
disc last year. 


Barney Hoskyns 



accidents 


With adaptations much In vogue, MkStael BOlington 
reflects on the perils o£ tumibrig great no veis into plays 


OUR theatre is awash with 
1 adaptations. Already this 
year I have seen versions of 
Dickens’s Great Expecta- 
• lions, . Thackeray’s vanity . 
Fair, Kafka’s In The Penal 
Colony, Samuel Richardson’s 
. .. Pamela. And there are more 
to- come. Yuri Lyubimov is 
currently -rehearsing Dos- 
toyevsfcyY The Possessed (to 
be seen at toe Odeon to Paris 
and the Almeida in' Islington) 
and the RSC is reputedly 
going to give us Victor Hugo's 
Les Mise rabies at toe Barbi- 
can. One used to go to the . . 
theatre to see a dramatist's 
' response to life: now one goes 
to watch, an adaptor’s 
response to a book. 

: Why . this preoccupation 
with turning novels into 
theatre? The BSCs Nicholas 
Nickleby clearly showed 
there is a public hunger fbi 
toe proliferation of incideui 
and character that a Victorias 
novel provides and that s 
modern - dramatist rarely 
does: -the success of that show 
■ had, I believe, a lot to do with 
its sheer inordinate-ness at t 
tune when modem dram: 
often boils down to three met 
and a Ughtbulb. The epic h 
very much in-vogue. But the 
' ' success of Nicholas Nickleby 
and ‘its- followers also signi- 
fied the current conservatism 
of public taste, People seem 
- . to prefer toe fhmiliar or half- 
familiar (old books, old musi- 
cals, old stories) to the chal- 


lenge of the unknown. They 
prefer the novel, In fact, to the 
new. 

This is not the whole story 
since there has always been a 
ready market far adaptations 
(in Dickens's own day. pirated 
versions of his books were 
rushed onto toe stage hot 
from the press). But I am wary 
of the current adaptation- 
vogue because it often pro- 
duces a curious aesthetic 
compromise. What the novel 


supremely gives one is the 
stream of Time: toe grada- 


tions of growth in a character 
over a long period. 

What the stage puts to its 
place is a telescoped view of 
people Read Great Expecta- 
tions and you see how toe 
hero's childhood guilt (stimu- 
lated by contact with Mag- 
witch, played on by Mrs Joe 
Gaxgezy) extends inexorably 
into adult life. Watch Peter 
Coe’s Old Vic version and all 
you see is a frightened boy 
turning into a bumptious 
young man. 

But the other key point is 
that a truly first-rate novel is 
infinitely more than the sum 
of its incidents: its impact 
depends upon the author's 
tone of voice and upon the 
subtle accumulation of detail. 
Many adaptations try to ack- 
nowledge that by incorporat- 
ing prose descriptions into 
the narrative (to be fair, with* 
conspicuous success in the 
ease of Nicholas Nickleby). 



Half throttle — Roy Dotriee , right, as MagvnUh and Anthony 
Pearson as Pip m Great Expectations. Picture bn Douglas Jeffery 


But it can never be more than 

an ^appoxiaiation to the ori- 

If yon want to understand 
Vanity Fair, for instance, and 
the constant subservience of 


the inter-action of youth and 
indeed a really great 
, like Sergio Leone's Once 


Belville. In its eighteenth- 
century time all the rage (it 
led to the production of 
“Pamela" motihs and souve- 
nirs inst like the modem 
Gremlins industry), it is 
today, I suspect, largely 
unread. 

In the theatre, I rather 
dreaded an evening of people 
sitting on chairs reading 
extracts from the book. But 
what Havergal has done in his 
production is present os with 
a rehearsal-room run-through 
in costume that draws con- 
stant attention to the modern 
setting: people make phone- 
calis, nut, eat oranges while 
Pamela is fighting for her 
honour and we hare Robin 
Hooper as the director read- 
ing in for the procuress Mrs 
Jewkes and giving os a hint of 
her “ugly horse-lip.” At one 
point an actor even rushes in 
from participation in a 
main-stage production of 
Coriolanus and plays an 
eighteenth-century scene in a 
toga. 

This is not a tawdry gim- 
mick. It is a classic piece of 


duction then became an 
extended criticism of that 
viewpoint 

This, surely, is the answer 
to adaptation. One doesn’t 
just put a novel onto toe stage. 


One places it in a context, 
holds it up to the light and 
examines both the values it 


expresses and our attitude 
towards it today. Lyubimov 
has realised that So bare 
Havergal and Morgan. And 
unless the rest of our theatre 
grasps that basic point we are 
reduced to sitting through 
endless filleted classics that 
never begin to match the 
pleasure of reading 


Upon A Time In America, 
often has a Pronstian density 



THE 


^Adapted from Kenneth Grahame's enchanting book 1 
by WBBsHaH Music by Denis King 
TERRY SCOTT as Toad 
PATRICK CARGILL as Ratty 
DONALD HEWLETT as Badger 
and MELVYN HAYES as Mole 
. The p erfect Christmas treat for al l ages! 

( UNTIL FEBRUARY 9 1 

Eves 7 pm fiats 7.3®, Matinees 2pm (5as2.3® 
Weekdays show ends 9.15pm. Sat 9.45pm 
TQUtiFIC CONCESSIONS include 
-HALF-PRICE SEATS FOR.CHILDRENL 

jV\fefeTheaSie 

Office 01328 8916 5 lines} -d 



George Osborne. The child- 
hood Dobbin showered end- 
less presents on his friend — 
“the which tokens of homage 
George received very gra- 
ciously as became superior 
merit” You rarely get that 
kind of combative irony in an 
adaptation. 

At heart, I believe drama 
and the novel are irreconcil- 
able. A great play pins down a 
moment in tune and shows 
how it is shaped by . the past 
and impinges on the future: 
true of most masterworks 
from Oedipus Rex to A Doll's 
House. A great novel depicts 
individual . consciousness 
shifting over a period of time 
and through a succession of 
events: true of almost every- 
thing from Dickens to Tolstoy-. 

That 'is why screens of 
different sizes are better 
suited to adaptation than 
stages. Television has the 
advantage of length . (it. can 
take 13 hours to the stage’s 
three). The cinema is also 
marvellously equipped to 
show the fluidity of time and 


even when it is an original 
.screenplay. 

But although, in principle, I 
am against toe transforma- 
tion of novels into pseudo- 
plays, 1 readily admit that toe 
process can be done with 
varying degrees of skill and 
that it can sometimes lead to 
exciting work. The big mis- 
take, I believe, is to try to 
encompass the whole of a 
novel: the real answer lies in 
selection of significant 
themes and the discovery of a 
suitable framework. 

Giles Havergal and Fidelis 
Morgan, for instance, have 
done an adaptation of 
Richardson’s Pamela tin 
Preston this week and on tonr 
till April when it arrives at 
the Bloomsbury Theatre, 
London) for Shared Experi- 
ence that is something of a 
triumph. Richardson’s novel, 
at first sight, seems eminently 
unstageable. 

It describes, in a series of 
letters and over four volumes, 
toe relentless pursuit of a 
serving-maid by her master 
(the most protracted preser- 
vation or virginity in litera- 
ture) and her ultimate mar- 
riage to the intemperate Mr 


“alienation" in that it makes 

S u look critically at the stozy 
ing told. And it works in 
two ways. It highlights toe 
difference in sexual attitudes 
between our own age and that 
of Pamela where Mr Belville 
shamelessly tries to exercise 
his “droit de seigneur” and 
where he argues that a wife 
has no right to nurse her own 
child. But. at the same time, it 
underscores Richardson’s 
ability to project himself into 
Pamela’s skin and under- 
stand her female integrity 


(“What right has he in me,' 
she asks or Belville, “but such 


as a thief may plead to stolen 
goods?”). 

In short, Havergal and 
Morgan have not tried to give 
us the whole of Pamela (tney 
have even incorporated bits 
of adaptations by Goldoni, 
Voltaire and David Garrick). 
What they have done is to 
make us look closely at the 
value of the book. And I am 
reminded of what Lyubimov 
did in his Moscow production 
of Crime and Punishment 
(space made it impossible at 
the Lyric Hammersmith). The 
audience. I gather, entered in 
single file and passed a class- 
room desk where they picked 
up a copy of a modern school 
composition arguing that Ras- 
kolnikov was right to kill toe 
old woman. The whole pro- 
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A tax on 
diversity and 
innovation 


* One job for an independent newspaper 
is reporting — and then evaluating — the 
pleadings of pressure groups and special 
interests. People, for instance, putting cases 
fa> the Chancellor of the Exchequer as he 
prepares his Budget That reporting and 
assessment role, however, can get a bit 
sticky when the special interest under po- 
tential attack is newspaper publishing itself! 
Even so, Mr Lawson would be wrong to 
slap VAT on books, newspapers, maga- 
zines ; and wrong for reasons stretching far 
beyond the immediate business interests of 
Hie Guardian or the other publications 
Within chit group. 


And they also extend may overt and covert 
subsidies. There is no clean break between 
the State and the Press. There is, instead, a 
Complex financial . mechanis m of sticks and 
carrots. To take one isolated Treasury argu- 
ment — that VAT is a “ European ” policy 
which must now, in all honour, be applied 
is to take only a small segment of the 
whole picture. The financial and political 
relationships between French. Belgian and 
German newspapers and their governments 
are not the relationships we have here. One 
may prefer such models. But praying in aid 
of odd bits of them is dishonest The cur- 
rent British situation, by contrast, is clear 
enough. We have no written constitution. 
But we have long since decided that a Tax 
on Knowledge is antipathetic to democracy. 
And we have declined — frith basic com- 
monsense — to try to define what we mean 
by knowledge. 


sure. Sundry backbenchers, too, have- made 
much of the Fleet Street bingtr wars. Since 
when was Bingo un taxable knowledge? But 
the fundamental point, now clearly estab- 
lished, is that the worst sufferers from 
VAT would not for a second be the bingo 
brigade. Bingo has become the symbolic 
sword of hugely capitalised multinational 
groups atempting to bludgeon each other 
into submission. They are the strong who 
may expect to pick up (and profit from) the 
pieces that the smaller fish abandon in 
taxed extremity. If Mrs Thatcher doesn’t 
like the bingoid growths, she can always 
tax them. But the heart of this matter is 
quite different It is the - real threat 
diversity. 


The freight 


' We know, for a fact that such thoughts 
are in Mr Lawson’s mind. They were there 
last year; and aborted at the last moment 
This year the Treasury's dulcet nodders 
and winkers have been floating 
wheezes-And last year’s wheeze has been 
nodded about and winked over. Equally the 
special interests have been alerted. On 
Wednedsay the Society of Authors staged 
8m eloquent rally against VAT on books. 
{Yesterday the Newspaper Society produced 
a daunting (and independent) account of 
VAT’s probable impact on the regional 
ivess. 


| Though the two cases are, naturally, 
cfifferent in detail, they are absolutely 
together in their broad thrust Simply, that 
this measure would be a disaster : and a 
vary specific sort of disaster. It wouldn’t 
wipe out book publishing overnight Nor 
would it wipe out the regional press. But 
far beyond the margin, it would dramati- 
cally narrow diversity and choice, and thus 
freedom of expression. 


The twin diagnoses for hooks and for 
the regional press fit snugly, (hi the sur- 
face publishing seems healthy enough. More 
titles than ever before were published in 
England in 1984. But anyone who cares to 
look beyond those figures will see that 
thebook trade itself was stagnant In a 
sense the proliferation of titles reflected the 
thrashings for survival of a host of small 
businesses. If VAT comes for books, it is 
infinitely predictable that the smallest — 
and weakest — houses and seHss wifi, 
crumble first And that the less profitable 
publications of the bigger houses will be 
pared away. Specifically: first novels, seri- 
ous lit e rat ur e, academic work and poetry. 
The coffee tahtet of the nation will remain 
glossily safe. But the vital margin at experi- 
ment and innovation will be gone. 


equation 


) In some countries with a written con- 
stitution the public’s right to information is 
enshrined as a fundamental of democracy. 
And such a right, in practical twins, im- 
plies foe means to disseminate information. 
Where means are involved, inevitably, dif- 
ferent countries find different ways. Many 
European nations — as Peter Fiddick 
reports today — either impose or have 
imposed a tax on their books aid news- 
papers. But the rates of tax vary widely. 


Britain’s regional press finds itself simi- 
larly placed. It is an area of intense activ- 
ity on the surface. But pr ofi ts are (histori- 
cally) slim; and the wave of freesheet 
pubtcations day by day, makes it harder for 
the paid-for papers — the papers with staffs 
who cover your co u r ts and your councils 
— to make ends meet Month by month, 
local weekly and evening papers are closing 
down or (perforce) becoming freesheets 
themselves. There is no one left to sit in 
courts or councils; or to report the MP 
with a burning issue on his mind- Left to 
the natural cycle of things, perhaps, a more 
stable balance may in time be struck. But 
VAT at this stage would be lethal, as 
yesterday’s accounting report from Price 
Waterhouse amply demonstrates. 


Some of the advice the Chancellor has 
been receiving shrugs off such fears, to be 


TO the punters, shivering on suburban 
platforms, it matters little whether yester- 
day’s chaos was official or otherwise. . As 
for British Rail it is stilt busily totting up 
the cost just in case the board does decide 
to go ahead with its threatened action for 
damages. What is already clear beyond all 
doubt is that the coal dispute has cost the 
fr e ight division some £200 million in lost 
revenues. Of that, management estimates, at 
least £50 minio n has gone because some of 
its own employees are refusing to carry 
such coal as is available, the oil that could 
be substituted for it and the steel which 
could be worked with “ black ” coaL To 
date— and despite the claims of harassment 
from the new. left wing alliance of rail 
unions— BR has in general bent over back- 
wards to avoid provoking that relative 
handful of rapwaymen who have refused to 
perform their normal duties, on the 
footplate or in the signal box, in support of 
the miners. There have been no sackings 
and no indefinite suspensions. Those taking 
sympathetic action are merely sent home 
for the shift (The unions make up their 
pay, incidentally.) 

All of which suggests that like last 
year’s two abortive dock strikes, yesterday’s 
stoppage was a somewhat contrived event 
designed to show solidarity without stretch- 
ing the patience of the mass at the lads too 
for. It was also designed to provoke man- 
agement into some form of punitive res- 
ponse which might just spark off a more 
general rail strike. That is why the board 
eh gu ild think long and hard before going 
through with the legal action it has threat- 


ened. Tactically they; may ..consider it 
smarter to gather evidence of the cost of 
.yesterday's exercise arid then present it to 
the unions with a choice ; no action for 
jf you can guarantee ho further 
protest stoppages. But equaHy .it is high 
time the board spelled out to its employees 
the devastating impact, the. coal. strike and 
the continuing Midlands boycott is having 
on the freight ' division . which depends 
heavily upon the bulk movement of coal 
and steeL Both iron and finished steel are 
now being transported by the new 38 tonne 
lorries which have proved, their viability 
these past months. EvetrtiiaDy much bulk 
ore transport must return to rail; But not 
all of it The British Steel Corporation will 
a hring* certainly continue to move much of 
its finished steel by road. .That way the 
is more likely to beat fixture disputes. 

The Central Electricity - Generating 
Board is also likely to retain its new mix 
of road and rail transport This is work 
gone beyond recall. It is impossible to 
quantify the other potential customers who 
most now feel tt>»* this is the . age of the 
motorway. But BR has alread y cho pped 120 
jobs from the freight division with another 
g00 under threat. The' planned, overnight 
Speedlink service — which demands heavy 
investment — is now in danger because the 
cash is no longer flowing through the sys- 
tem to finance it Mr Jimmy Knapp of the 
railwayman and Mr Ray Bockton of the 
locodrivers recently launched a drive to sell 
the railways as a reliable and socially bene- 
ficial puhhc service. We wish them good 
fortune. But yesterday’s events, alas could 
have been designed by some malig n ant 
road haulage pressure group to subvert 
their campaign. 


Fuller speed 


ahead ? 


If the only argument for increasing the 
motorway speed limit was the wish to grat- 
ify the machismo of the upwardly mobile, 
outside lane, headlight flashers then it 
would be an easy one to oppose. Instinctive 
bloody-mindedness and considerations of the - 
public good would be inseparable. There 
would be no good reason for changing the 
70 miiffg per hour maximum tha t is how 
one of the few legatees of the Wilson years 
to have survived the Thatcher revolution. 

In fact, as the Automobile Association 
has been saying for some time, there are 
practical arguments for allowing the limit 


for cars to rise to MM*. FW < 
higher 3 limit would do SMe t ^ to cut,, 
dcmTon the terriijmg 

devils much motorway driving. 

STfflWiie limit ^ shad y . 

Jr to breach. It is unenfor^^.&e, 
police, .and- an unenfijrced ^ gFjf’jKv 
a bad rule! It is by no means d^r .tim,. 
any magic attaches ^ 

™ aTthe likelihood of aahd®tejs^- ; : 

Sued. An 80 mph limit wc^d.notjE^, 

the British the 

European motorway system. : 

tria, Switzeriand and Italy an bate map 
aremnd tins level West German? sWrhas. 
no 'autobahn speed 

experimental 62 mph restriction ;Wjfe3i. - 
came into force between Ha mburg araBre- 
men this week has been dicteted^^oH^; 
tion considerations, not by safety fears.: 

This week’s report from tfr ^ afi-part y; 
House of Commons Transport .Qohmnttee 
adds its voice to those of thfi AA mai tte 
police in urging a new 80 mph 
such a" change cannot be introduced7 in 
isolation from other road safety 1 consider-^ " 
ations, as the MPs* report fiifiy,, Tecogmse s. 
The driving test needs ' to .ber improyedl - 
Public education for qualified driva^-must 
be expanded. Rear seat belts have fo b e 
fitted compulsorily. Tighter speed - restric- 
tions are necessary on toni^ ai^ -e^ier. 
dally, on coaches. Above allT enforcement 
bas to be made effective. T hat >wjH 
more radar traps and . greater ' investment: jh / 
speed surveiilanoe^ ^ technology, ft’ means' 
more and . better policing. There -are ; real 
dvfl. libertarian implications certainly, but 
it is preferable for motorway law enforce- 
ment to concentrate: on danj^rous driving K 
than on interce p ting lawful picketing. •> , y.y 
In the context of nh\ enhanced " and : 
prioritised road safety programme, an iri- 
crease in tie speed limit to 80 mph ; is a 
desirable change. Even without thrae other 
measures, there is still a strong rase ^ ; an « 
exp e rimental period; The imporiato- pkdrrl 
that particular limits should not becotoea >; 
totem pole. There is a danger rif investing 
existing restrictions with an ideolc^teal sag 
nificance that they should not have toj^ar. 
There is no more sense in abotisMng aU 
limits in order to please free market .indi- 
vidualists^ than there is In nDposh^ ever , 
lower limits in order to compel people to • 
use public transport Private .cars are a fact 
of life and a desirable one, eyeaji when uted 
for rommutihg. Traffic safety regulations 
have to be judged according to thefr eco- -' 
nqmic and Social benefits, as well as their j. 
environmental effects. .. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


When the Special Branch 
stands in for the police 


Seeing red over a green belt sell-out 


Legislative 

fields 


The foetal 


v.< 


position 


Sir, — I was glad to have 
Mr Robert Cozen’s explana- 
tion (Guardian, January 10) 
Of the December/ January de- 
lay in solving the murder 
last March of Miss Hilda 
Murrell : Mr Tam Daly ell, 
MP, had hampered the Inves- 
tigation by claiming that 
British intelligence was in- 
volved in her death, thus 
wasting police time. Now 
may we have his explanation 
of the delay between March 
and December? 

Obviously, Tin glad to hear 
from Mr Cozens (who as 
chief constable of West Mer- 
cia, should know) that 
Special Branch officers were 
involved in the murder in- 
quiry on a E ‘ routine " basis 
because of manpower de- 
mands ; it is good to know 
that they sometimes spend 


their time on something 
more socially useful than 
bugging my phone 

Now can somebody give 
me a list of the other “ rou- 
tine ” investigations that 
Special Branch helped with 
during 1984, or was this the 
only case with no security 
implications that they 
chanced to be involved with? 

There is no reason for 
refusing to give me such a 
list because, if they were in- 
vestigating ordinary murders, 
burglaries and suchlike, the 
inofrmation cannot be classi- 
fied ; and if they helped to 
solve any of these crimes, it 
is only right that they 
should have the credit for it, 
to improve their present 
rather unfortunate image. — 
(Mrs) Janet Evans. 

Woburn, Buckinghamshire. 


Gas blast 


Homes truth 


Sir, — The explosion af 
Putney last week and the 
subsequent exhortations by 
the gas boards that regular 
and efficient servicing of gas 
installations is not only sen- 
sible but essential seems 
strangely at odds with the 
board’s own policy. 

Having recently contacted 
the East Midlands Gas Board 
with a view to usingits 
servicing scheme for my 
two-year-old central heating 
system, I was somewhat sur- 
prised to be informed that as 
the company which manufac- 
tured the system wasn't “ gas 
board approved" the board 
wouldn’t carry out any ser- 
vicing. The company con- 
cerned is by no means a tiny 
back-street concern : 

My concern is that if the 
gas board is on the one hand 
claiming that servicing is 
essential, but on the other 
hand won’t service particular 
systems. 

It's all very well bemoan- 
ing the public's lack of at- 
tention to servicing if at the 
same time the boards turn 
their backs when “unap- 
proved ” systems are 
installed. 

Such an attitude seems at 
variance with the lesson 
learned from the Putney ex- 
plosion : the need for *' regu- 
lar servicing and good work- 
manship.” — Yours, etc, 
Graham Cadmiin. 
Northampton. 


Sir, — Despite many years’ 
practical experience in local 
government finance I have 
never really understood the 
economic arguments which 
prompted the Government to 
tighten restrictions on local 
authorities’ rights to spend 
the proceeds of council 
house sales 

The excellent article by 
Terence Higgins (Agenda, 
January 14) partially clari- 
fies the position. Mr Higgins 
states that the Government 
view is that if a council sells 
a house and does not spend 
the money immediately it ei- 
ther reduces its borrowing or 
lends the money so that the 
PSBR is reduced 

Conversely, if the council 
later wishes to spend the 
money it has to borrow it 
back thus increasing the 
PSBR. 

I can understand the con- 
cern of the Government 
about fluctuations in PSBR 
from year to year, but pre- 
sumably if a council sells a 
house and spends the pro- 
ceeds in the same year then 
the PSBR argument no 
longer applies. 

There would appear to be 
a case therefore to allow 
local authorities complete 
freedom to spend money in 
the same year in which it is 
received. — Yours faithfully, 

K. Nutland- 
( Borough Treasurer), 
Cheltenham Borough Council. 


Sir, — Our association is 
very grateful for the public- 
ity given to a local problem 
which is causing us much 
anxiety. I refer to your arti- 
cles of January 9 and Janu- 
ary 14 on the 90-acre site by 
the M25/M1 junction near 
St Albans, partly owned by 
the Department of Transport, 
which was advertised for 
warehousing or similar devel- 
opment The Department of 
Transport has admitted “a 
mistake” to so escribing it 
but the sale is going ahead — 
as your first article says — on 
the basis of the original ad- 
vertisement A contract for 
an option on the site is ex- 
pected within two months. 

Compulsorily acquired as 
agricultural land— which it 
still is. and agricultural pri- 
ority land at that— it should 
be safe, according to the De- 
partment of the Environ- 
ment's Green Belts Circular 
14/84. But when another 
government department de- 
liberately promotes a sale to 
what must be powerful, ex- 
perienced developers, using 
arguments of the public in- 
terest, and helps attempt a 
breach of DoE (policy (while 
declaring “ neutrality ") 
doubts must creep in. Fur- 
thermore, when policy deci- 
sions on the matter are sent 
on paper letterheaded by 


W CASE WE ever WANT 
Tb BUILD A MorrtoRwny 



arises only because public 
money was spent on motor- 
ways to run between great 
conurbations which them- 
selves were established by 
private and public capital 
and labour. No contribution 
was mad' to either by the 
original owners of the land 
under consideration. 


both departments, one is 
even less certain. 


Every tier of local 
government, from county to 
Parish, is opposed, as are all 
interested organisations from 
the Hertfordshire Society to 
village residents’ associations. 
Early inquiries regarding 
local authority purchase were 
rebuffed by the Department 
of Transport which says the 
rules were changed in 1979 
with Ioral authorities having 
to bid in the open market 
Such a purchase could en- 
sure continued green belt 
use and should be facilitated. 
Mr Patrick Jenkins’ wore 
last Sunday on Chiltem 
Radio that the Government 
was not to the business of 
making profits from such 
sales should be capable of 
being interpreted as 
Government policy. 

There should be a unified 


policy, of course. Perhaps- 
the left hand does not want 
to know what the right hand 
is doing. — Yours faithfully, 
Bert NeaseL 

Bricket -Wood Ratepayers’ 
Association, 

St Albans. Hertfordshire. . 


Sir, — Your article, “Mrs 
Chalker * neutral ’ towards 
use of land bought for M- 
ways” (January 14) speaks of 
the value of land at a junc- 
tion of motorways which was 
compulsorily purchase by the 
Ministry of Transport In 
1982 for £3,000 an acre, The 
portion surplus to require- 
ments is now. expected to 
fetch £280,000 an acre. 


If it were to turn out that 
the huge excess were to go 
to the Government for public 
purposes, justice would be 
done, because the excess 


We hear of the dramatic 
facts of this case, only be- 
cause a public body .Is ■ in- 
volved and publicity results.! 
But it involves only an in- 
finitesimal part of land in 
the vicinity of motorways. 
Almost all the rest is in pri- 
vate hands and transactions 
are confidential to- the par- 
ties involved. Further, such 
land is only part of the land 
of our -country, almost ail of 
which is in private hands 
and which ultimately reaps 
the benefit of the efforts of 
the whole community. 

The value of all land - is 
obviously a proper subject 
for taxation, for such tax- 
ation would take back for 
public purposes -values cre- 
ated by the public itself. 
This to turn would relieve 
labour and capital of the 
burden of taxation which for 
so long has hindered eco- 
nomic progress. 


Edgar S. Buck. 

115 Cyncoed Road. 
Cardiff. 


Miscellany. Why Ezra Pound was rightly devalued 


Sir,— The excellent' letter 
(January 11) of Ian Flintoff 
describing the self -disenfran- 
chisement of the electorate 
to the point of caring more 
about Purple Rain by Prince 
than acid rain by the CEGEP, 
omits only the observation of 
the prevailing sense of politi- 
cal hopelessness encountered 
in all quarters. 

Add to that the apparent 
move of Spike Milligan (Let- 
ters, January 12) one of the 
few truly free spirits of the 
times, from Bayswater to 
Hadley Common where he is 
a neighbour of Cecil Parkin- 
son. and the gloom is 
total. — Yours faithfully, 

Brian Green. 

Cambridge. 


EXTORTIONIST? 



This week, the New Statesman 
demo n s trat es how the 
Government plans to rob 
8 million TSB investors of 
£800 million. 

Also, the next General 
Secretary of the Labour Party 
Tribune (part 2), Who runs 
Ronald Reagan? and 
much more. 


Xbw 

Statesman 


The weekty for people with minds of their own. Evay Friday, SOp. 


Sir, — In a book review 
’(Arts Guardian, January 14). 
Martin Pawley writes that 
the Transbinaxy Architecture 
Group, of which I was chair- 
man, “recommended a cut of 
one-third in the number of 
graduate places in polytech- 
nic schools of architecture.” 
We made no such recommen- 
dation. — Yours faithfully, 
(Lord) Esher. 

Watlington, Oxford. 


Sir. — William Cookson 
(Letters, January 15) really 
cannot be allowed to get 
away with his attempted 
snow job on the late and 
unlamented Ezra Pound. 

It is, as recent events have’ 
brought to mind. 40 years 
since European state fascism 
was defeated, and 42 years 
this year since the downfall 
of Mussolini. Pound's own 
particular Lord Reith ; so 
perhaps Mr Cookson’s per- 
suasive little letter, devoid 
as it is of any context in 
which to place his argu- 
ments, may appeal to those 
who do not know, or have 
forgotten, what happened 

Briefly, it is this. Before 
the second world war. Pound 
chose to live in Italy. His 
right to do so is not in dis- 
pute, though one may think 
that the choice of that place 
at that time indicates an un- 
equivocal choosing of sides 
between fascism and anti-fas- 
cism (the more so in a 
highly political writer like 
Pound, whose case cannot 
compare with a belle-lettriste 
like Max Beerbohm). 

Before and during the war. 
Pound made a number of 
broadcasts from Italy in 
which be exercised his 


“ right to free speech over 
the radio” to attack democ- 
racy, promote anti-semftism, 
and embrace the cause of 
the junior partner in the 
Axis. 

When the fascist ship 
sank. Pound was one of the 
rats rounded up from the 
wreckage. A confessed enemy 
of his country and its aims, 
he was not shot out of 
hand; democracies don’t do 
that sort of thing to those 
who try to destroy them. He 
was indicted for high 
treason. 

And now we come to the 
“ inhuman conditions ” ' in 
which Pound was kept. 
There is a kind of creature 
which used to call itself an 
intellectual — perhaps Mr 
Cookson can tell me its cur- 
rent label — and believes 
that no crime, no foulness 
may be brought home to 
somebody whose writings 
have been judged to have 
literary merit Some of these 
creatures, who admired 
Pound’s writing, organised a 
great hullabaloo over Pound, 
to such effect that he was 
regarded as insane. 

Pound was kept then in 
far less irksome conditions 
than bad been imposed on 


those whom he and his host 
Mussolini had attacked — 
the Jews and democrats of 
Italy and the other fascist 
powers — and in time he 
was released as a baleful and 
portentous reminder of the 
power of fascism and the 
weak-headedness of liberal 
democracy. 

Not all writers. 3 am glad 
to say, were or are soft on 
fascism. George Orwell, who 
recognised stupidity as a de- 
fence in the case of P. G. 
Wodehouse, yet had the 
intellectual fibre to condemn 
the effect of writing, how- 
ever aesthetically appealing, 
which promoted fascism ; 
and Robert Graves, whose 
feeling for his country and 
its ideals had prompted him 
to return to Britain from 
Spain for the duration of the 
war, politely but firmly 
rejected appeals to join his 
name to the “hands off poor 
Pound list 

Forty years ago fascism 
was badly mauled. It wasn't 
killed, and it’s trying to 
revive. IF it’s allowed, it will 
use democracy to destroy de- 
mocracy. It must be stopped. 
Stephen Meyer. 

5 Waveney Road; 

Leeds. 


Sir, — I . am delighted to 
inform Caroline Penn "(Let- 
ters, January 15) that her 
plea for some public recogni- 
-tionef t)ie toss.' of school 
; playing fields .has fifteen 
heard. . '- 

On January. 25 I hope to 
introduce the Sports Field 
and Recreational Facilities 
Bill for its second reading to 
the Commons. My bill, sup; 
ported by many colleagues 
and the Central Council for 
Physical •' Recreation and 
others, . would-' empower dhe 
secretary of state to monitor 
the increasing practice of 
developing playing fields; 
form a national register 
which would give an update 
assessment of the practice ; 
and encourage the neater 
commqpity . use of sports . 
facilities. 

Nottinghamshire County 
Council is not alone in tak- 
ing falling school rolls as an 
excuse to sell off its school 
grounds, thus releasing addi- 
tional cash to be spent on 
non-sporting projects: Once 
built on, these open spaces 
are gone forever, hot even 
allowing play areas for those 
children who will live, in 
their - newly constructed 
homes. 

Many acres are now under 
threat from the disposal of 
such land by local authori- 
ties, the Ministry of Defence, 
nationalised industries, and 
large firms. If my bill suc- 
ceeds — and I am pleased to 
have enlisted two Notting- 
ham MPs as sponsors — af 
least an early-warning system, 
will be established that will 
sound pitolic opinion before 
drastic policies are pursued. 
— Yours faithfully, 

John Cariisle. MP. 

(C. Luton N), 

House of Commons. 


A COUNTRY DIARY 


AVON : Inconvenient to 

humans as a prolonged 
period of sub-zero tempera- 
ture is. its effect on wildlife 
is potentially much more sig- 
nificant. There was one day 
last week when severe over- 
night frost followed a light 
snowfall. On the steep gradi- 
ents surrounding Bath Z 
managed to fall over on six 
occasions. My bicycle has 
been abandoned for the dur- 
ation of this cold spell, but 
the braises remain to remind 
me to proceed with even 


greater caution. This morn- 
ing, when we parted the cur- 
tains to find a fresh cover of 
snow, it was the behaviour 
of a fox in a field on the 
steeply rising shoulder of 
land opposite which caught 
the attention. The fox 
emerged from the cover oE 
the skeletal hedge and 
moved with that brisk but 
slinky passage typical of the 
species to the centre of the 
field. It hesitated there, 
returned to the cover of the 
hedge, and then repeated the 


manoeuvre. To be out in 
broad daylight, over snow 
c over , and some time after 
dawn struck me as topical 
behaviour, as the local fox 
population is more in evi- 
dence at twilight The flock 
of five domestic geese which 
roam the grounds of the 
property across the road arc 
also disturbed by the snow. 
They, often - appear together, 
honking loudly, in the gate- 
way. through which a ground 
spring flows on to the road. 
The spring water, is frozen. 


into an extensive sheet of Icc 
and the geese, unable to find 
a secure footing, honk ever 
more loudly and flap their 
wings in vain efforts to 
maintain their cumbersome 
progress. Although we have 
not been singled out for in-, 
festation, I hope that the se- 
quence of hard frosts will 
inflict a major check on the 
population of woodlice or 
slaters. The summer saw 
them to record number, both 
inside and out 

COLIN LUCKHURST 


Sir, — Mrs C_ Penn is, I 
-am. afraid, confused in that 
she wants national policy for 
improving schools to be.im- 

g osed on local authorities: 
ut the bits of school play- 
ing fields we in Nottingham- 
shire derided to sell were 
surplus according to national 
(DES) policy standards. r 
She fails to distinguish the 
general from the particular. 
It is, in my view, reasonable 
to sell surplus assets espe- 
cially when the ' Government 
is severely rationing capital 
spending ; but I accept that 
a case could be made for 
retaining a particular plot of 
surplus school land if. say. 
open space was scarce in the 
neighbourhood. It’ is to this 
that Mrs Penn should be 
turning our attention. 

As for Labour’s opponents 
winning control of county 
councils after May, all I can 
say is this : not .only would 
that be too late to save play- 
ing fields already sold ;. .it 
would also be a certain - 
recipe for damage to the 
educational fabric. Notting- 
hamshire Tories .say .they .. 
would admit private school 
pupils to county music 
schools. Informed .- opinion 
here estimates that they, 
would also out £15 million at • 
least from educational spend- ^ 
tog on county schools and 
colleges, — Yours, 

Mike McDougall. . • v- 

( Chairman .• ;.o£ Further. 

Education),. 

Nottinghamshire. . County 

Council, .... 


Sir,— -Leo Abse's muddled ' 
article, (January ’ 11) de* . 
serves a sharp response. It is 
, factually' wrong, swooningly ’• 
enthusiastic^ ^ about •: ^purely-, 
pragmatic , "and ; : utilitarian \ 
forms of applied science. and« 
.wilfully simplistic to its “ en* : 
"lightened ” ' attack’ ■ qn^. .tlhe- 
stand against . . anti-human 
• practices. : ’ ; \ : v 

The bpporitibn^to 
: tivation, experimerrtation oit, --- 
and sale of j Uye'. hujiian- • 
foetuses is . based -oq UiC be- 
lief flat 'medical, expCrimen- ' 
. tation on r human . beings ’ is ' 
only justified when it . is So r, - 
the benefit 'of 'the patient , 
Once that prindple^goes, amt 
■ any benefit- is for others 
anything is possible and, ulfr 
. : mateJy. permissible, paitftai- 
lariy if it. is done fn. fee.' 
name of medical .progress; 
Why should we not- produce 
a range of developed foetal ■ 
products,” going beyond , the; 
normal stage at birth;: for - 
our noble purposes?- ' 

Those - who are against the - 
-experimental and commercial 
use of enferyonic bumajr be-^ 
tags do not base their oppo- 
sition on fee existence oLi . 
-. “ souk” whatever - that - may 
be. If we cannot define -the-, 
point at which human life : : 
begins, the only possible pro- 
cedure in such -cases is - to . , 
give the benefit ^ V.ofv’tbe 
doubt : . -r- . : 

Knowledge in itself -ft 
good, but it cannot be; -ac-. 
quired at any' price. "If its 
. cost is the dismembering and 
disposal of .a livid g . human 
creature, even, at ah ' early 
stage of its devetopmeint we 
must either' acquire'; !£■ in. ' 
other ways of do without it 
Every time another foetus; Is., 
destroyed in -its name, -a fur- 
ther desehritisatloii.; b** 
taken place. The fact: £6at 
there is a handy -supply ~ot 
. ready-made experimental sub- 
jects will in itself tend to > 
prevent us from acquiring 
.our knowledge in ’ other more.' 
human and humane Ways. ' 
No-one i -know in the ‘"be-, 
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fuddled " anti-abortion .lobby. 

hl«' “ cynaH- kIvumI' 1 .. .Mr 1 


“ made it clear - feat -they 
prefer to condone ^screening •. 
and late abortion rather than 
accept in-vitro technology - 
which creates life .not de- 
stroys it.’.’ Anyone who is opr 
posed to abortion .thinks that ' 
late (or early) abortions are 
wrong, precisely - because 
they •• do ' what - in-vitro 
trechnoiogy ultimately does- 1 -, 
they destroy life. 

Leo Abse’s argument; or 
rather diatribe, is purely ad 
hominem. To - , present a- 
reasoned case is . One ^ thing. 
To distort Is an other, • 
Dan Whftehouse. r 
14 Heaton Grove. *• ,- k . 
Bradford, W Yorkshire* ■ * 
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Flip side : 


Sir, — Yet another Miscfl- 
lany double solution (cf, .Let- * 
ters, January 16). As fee 
Americans haye rejected- .fee 
dollar piece, ..prefomng -to’ 
retain .their dollar blift. Eric 
Knott’s - proposal .-(Letters,. 
January. 15) to - us& donas 
instead of potto ds-Wmdd.in 

addition " end ’ Jill' the argu- 
ments about ; the-iri pound 
coin. — Yours smcerely, 

Jack Griffiths.' 

£enlK- bjrSeid;. 

West $USS«L, ..-.v* J.;-: 
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PATRICK WINTOUR 6n the railmen of Coalville who won’t move coal 





-THE Norwegian Government 
..is. Just. a touch embarrassed 
by the forthcoming visit to 
tfcerr country of the Zambian 
President, Kenneth Kaunda. 
The embarrassment stems 
from the . fact that President 
Kaunda will be accompanied 
by 67 aides far meetings 
scheduled to last one and a 
half boors. 

*•■ The Norwegian Foreign 
Office has announced that it 
will only pay the expenses of 
17 of the party Zambia will 
I«cfc up the fciris for the rest, 
who will stay in hotels while 
Kaunda stays as a guest of 
-King Olav. After two days in 
Oslo the party plans to- move 
on to the old whaling city 
Saadefjord for a couple of 
days off. Eighty rooms have 
been booked at the Park 
Hotel, where rooms cost £60 
a night for a single and £80 
for a double. 

The embarrassment to tb* 
Government is compounded 
by the £18 minion it' is giv- 
ing to Zambia In this year 
(Britain is giving £14 mil- i 
lion). There is considerable 
fear that the scale of the 
visit- could, harm the -public 
attitude to foreign aid. 


THIS week's Tribune takes a ' 
historical look at die troubled 
question of surrogacy. 

**. Surrogate motherhood hasn't 
had such a bad press in the 
past, * notes Helen Roberts. . . 
“God. for one, was an early 
proponent and the Virgin 
Mery was by no means reviled 
for the. part she played." 


MARTYN ..Goff, Director of 
the National Book League, 
has just had the honour of 
having one of his own books 
banned. His early gay novel. 
The Youngest Director (“ my 
way. of . coming out on a big' 
scale”) which has just been 
reissued, - has been refused 
entry to; a Pennsylvania 
prison by the prison authori- 
ties, claiming that it is “ sex- 
ually explicit... - poses a 
threat to security ... facill- 
tates criminal activity” Be- 
sides which, the superinten- 
dent has added: “The .entire: 
publication is homosexual in 
nature.” , 

„ The British publishers. 
Brilliance Books, have * writ- 
ten. back pointing out: that 
Mr . Goff has 'been; teadeatt' 
OBE and, therefore, “suit- 
able company for the Queen:”. ' 
Whether this will sway the 
superintendent’s mind, -it is 
hard to predict. r 


LAST year's three day self- 
. improvement beanfeast, the - L 
Mind. Body Spirit festival Of 
Olympia was. alas, the Iasi. 

The big money, rii the shape 
of Earle Court fPtympid 
subsidiary PhUbeach Events, 
has pulled out after sustaining 
losses and the originator of ' . 
the idea. Mr Graham Wilson 
is not prepared to mount a " 
1935 festival himself. Aware 
punters will have to make do . .. 
irith smaller events in 
Southampton, and Brighton • 
and Mr Wilson's Festival of - ■ 
the Spirit, planned for early , 
May m London. 


THOSE of you who yearn 
for those glorious summer 
days of 1982 when Britain, 
could once again hold its 
head up high may be inter- 
ested .to -. read .Donald 
Featherstone’s new edition of 
Battles with Model Soldiers 
in which he writes: "The 
British recapture of tbe 
Falkland Islands in 1982 was ‘ 
so unique as' to be. a ‘must' 
for wargaming, for which it 
is ideally suited.” 

Falklands wargaraing “.pos- 
es classical tabletop-battling 
features . . . handling such in- 
spiring troops as British 
paras. Guards.. -in such eas- 
ily reproducible actions as 
Goose Green, Darwin . : . you 
might come up against the 
difficulty of finding volun- 
teers to handle the enemy 
forces.” Perhaps a role for 
Denis ; during the twilight 
retirement years of Mrs T. 


JUST because the Greenham 
women are p&ranoid it . doesn’t 
mean somebody isn't out to ; 
get them. Indeed, there are 
some women at the base 'who . 
believe they ate paranoid 
precisely became-— .-so they 
believe — someone has fired | 
up for them lo be bombarded 
toifh Ultra low frequency ". 
sound from the base. Other ' 
symptoms many. of them have 
felt recently include nausea.' 
headaches, deafness and loss 
of memory. A group calling 

itself Scientists Against 
Nuclear Arms has promised 
to investigate. Then well know 
whether it’s paranoia or- - ■ 
paranoia. 


LOBBY journalists had a 
meeting 'this week to try to . 
end some of the secrecy 
which surrounds the business 
of- reporting Westminster 
politics. A vote was taken at 
the meeting as to- whether to. 
allow- fnU reporting of, the 
meeting; This was. convinc- 
ingly : rejected by a -majority 
of -244, the/ ; four being 
Messrs Anthony Bevins of the 
Times, John Cole . of the 
BBC," ■David Healy "of the. 
Press- - As^ociaticmi and Mal- 
colm" Bohgbcti of .the . North-. 
emEcho. There now, these 
thingsalWaysleak the 

end., . v .-_ . ,• • ... 

* - Ala^Ru^feiidger ; 


MR ROY Butlin, the leader 
of the National Union of 
ftatiwaymen at Coalville, the 
freight depot at the root of 
yesterday's 21-hour strike, 
was a happy man yesterday. 
For months he has been agi- 
tating his executive to call 
industrial action in protest 
at the treatment management 
were handing out to his 60 
members who have been 
blacking coal trains in sup- 
port nf the miners. He ad- 
mitted .last night : “ We’ve 
Inflicted one day of pain on 
the passengers, but .we've 
had it ' for 42 weeks. This 
strike will put the morale dE 
my . members up 1,000 per 
cent- It’s a real shot in the 
arm.” 

* Mr Butlin and his col- 
leagues have supported the 
miners’ strike since April 6 
by refusing to move deep- 
mined coal Normally the de- 
pot moves between 100,000 
and 130,000 tonnes of' coal a 
week, . mainly to Didcot 
power station. Up until June 
11 they agreed to move 
open-cast coal on three trains 
a day in return' for being 
given alternative work when 
they refused to shift deep- 
mined coal, but the agree- 
ment broke down. 

The decision to follow the 
union executive's blacking in- 
struction was made by a 
show of hands vote at two 
branch meetings on April 3 
and 7. In June a' further 
meeting voted 57-1 to con- 
tinue the action. Since then 
there has been no further 
vote. Mr Butlin openly ad- 
mits there has been an ero- 
sion of support far the ac- 
tion within the depot, partly 
due to the movement of coal 
by lorry and the apparent 
futility of the miners’ strike 
itself. Nevertheless, at elec- 
tions in November for the 
local district committee of 
the union there was a 
straight fight between those 
in support of moving coal 
and the coal blockers. In a 
secret ballot Mr Butlin won 
with about 60 per cent of 
the votes. 

The blacking decision has 
cost the railmen dear in lost 
earnings. Each shift the 
railmen report for duty and 
if tbe man is rostered for a 
coal train, the local manager 
is likely to ask ** is it coal or 
dole today ?*’ If the railman 
refuses to work the coal 
train, he is suspended with- 
out pay. Normally a Coalville 
worker would take home £90 
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a week. From April to June 
25 the men were eligible 
only for £1 a day strike pay, 
but the union's annual con- 
ference increased this to £11 
a shift in an attempt to bol- 
ster the strike. This official 
pay has been topped up by 
collections (Mr Butlin has 
spoken at 33 meetings since 
the strike began.) In total 
the railmen have lost hun- 
dreds of pounds. 

Besides the loss ol earn- 
ings, the atmosphere in the 
town has been poisoned. 
Only 30 of Leicestershire's 
2.500 miners are on strike. 
As a result the 200-odd 
railmen and striking miners 
are pitted against the rest of 
the town. The working min- 
ers feel strongly that the 
railmen should be moving 
the coal they are producing. 


Mr Butlin says his men ex- 
pected these problems, but 
feels that, in addition, they 
are facing excessive pressure 
from management to move 
coal trains. Tbe Coalville 
men initially had four aims 
in pressing the rail unions to 
call the strike. These were, 
first to obtain a guarantee 
from British Rail that it 
would not attempt to move 
coal trains at the depot, to 
obtain an agreement from 
the Board that it would 
allow men at Coalville to 
sign on and be given alterna- 
tive work if they refused to 
work coal trains, to obtain a 
commitment from the Hoard 
that it would not bring in 
signalmen from outside 
Coalville who were willing to 
work caol trains and, finally 
to obtain a promise that al- 


leged harrassment would 
end. 

The pressure for a rail 
strike had built up after De- 
cember 17 when BR started 
moving a token number or 
coal trains for the first time 
since the strike began. A sig- 
nalmen who had refused to 
move coal was called to an 
interview with Mr Sam Reed 
tbe area manager in Derby, 
booking him off from work 
that day. This enabled man- 
agement to bring in a relief 
signalman from outside tbe 
area who was willing to 
move coal trains. As a result 
the chain of signal boxes 
alcng one line from 
Bagworth pit to Drakelow 
power station was complete. 
The NUR claim that the 
management ruled that the 
man sent home was mentally 
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Stations at a standstill. Picture by Kenneth Saunders 


unstable, but this is denied 
by BR. Management now 
claim he is happy to be 
transferred to another area 
and agrees that he was fairly 
treated. Mr Butlin accepts 
Hut the signalman does not 
wish to return to his former 
post, but only due to man- 
agement pressure. As a 
result of this man’s removal, 
between 2 and 4 coal trains 
are now running each day. 
each carrying 1,000 tonnes of 
coal. 

The local NUR regards the 
treatment of the signalman 
who refused to move coal as 
symptomatic of more wide- 
spread harassment intended 
to make the men end their 
action. They believe Mr 
Reed, a new area manager, 
was brought in at Derby at 
the beginning of September 


after the previous manager 
had failed to break the ac- 
tion. Within a month of 
being appointed Mr Reed 
called a sudden meeting at 
the depot cn September 2S. 
According to minutes written 
by the NUR Mr Reed said 
that unless there was a 
return to normal working 
within three days, he would 
close one depot, dismiss 13 
trainees, move all non-coal 
traffic away from Coalville, 
close every manual signal 
box on the line and refuse 
redundancy payments to any 
man made redundant. 

Senior management at 
British Rail have categori- 
cally denied that there was 
any closure threat even if 
the men continued to black 
coaL But Mr Butlin insists, 
“The men who were at that 


meeting know what was said. 
It's in our minutes but they 
won't give us a copy cf their 
minutes because they deem 
the meeting to have been 
informal.” 

On the night of the meet- 
ing where the alleged clo- 
sure threat was made. Brit- 
ish Transport police searched 
the homes of live NllR men 
and two Aslef men. Within a 
fortnight three of the men 
had been charged and dis- 
missed from the railways. 
One storeman had been 
found to have BR property, 
including cloths and soaps 
worth £4.74. 

After the rail unions 
threatened a strike last 
week, negotiations led to the 
man. who is taking early 
retirement, having his dis- 
missal effectively rescinded. 
He will appear in the Crown 
Court on January 22. A 
second man was found guilty 
of possessing locomotive 
plates and subsequently 
fined in court. He was rein- 
stated on appeal. 

A third man charged with 
possessing more substantial 
BR goods pleaded guilty in 
court and did not appeal 
against his sacking. On De- 
cember 13. four days before 
coal trains were moved for 
the first time. BR began dis- 
ciplinary proceedings 'against 
two of the other men raided. 
One of the men was charged 
with possessing a cloth and 
two used batteries. After an 
angry reaction from Mr 
Butlin the sacking threat was 
removed. 

BR insists that the timing 
of both the raids and the 
subsequent charges were co- 
incidental. It will not discuss 
the details of the charges 
since they are being dealt 
with by the courts. However, 
the NUR emphatically links 
the raids and the unusually 
harsh punishment with the 
Board’s desire to get coal 
trains moving to the power 
stations. 

BR senses that a majority ; 
of Coalville men do privateiv ‘ 
want to work coal trains and • 
that they are being bullied 
by their union. They believe . 
that the action may perma- 
nently threaten the future of 
the depot as contracts mav 
be permanently lost to road . 
hauliers. Last year BP. 
freight made a profit of £8 
million and this year the 
loss in revenue so far has 
already exceeded £200 
million. 


JONATHAN STEELE reports on the complex communities of New Caledonia. 
Below, ELAINE METAIS describes the roots of the Kanak insurrection 

Mitterrand’s island of broken dreams 


NEW Caledonia, where Presi- 
dent Mitterrand arrives 
tomorrow has been variously 
likened to “a piece of impe- 
rial confetti ” and to Algeria 
whose fight for independence 
tore France apart 25 years 
ago. With his dramatic gam- 
ble in deciding to fly out to 
the Island. 'M. Mitterrand has 
overnight ensured that the 
•more ponderous of the two 
analogies will now take pre- 
cedence- The crisis in New 
Caledonia is no-one’s joke. 

'With a numerically large, 
and economically, affluent 
population, the white French 
settler community in New 
Caldonia is not just a small 
minority. . Like the pieds- 
noirs in Algeria, they are a 
sizeable group with powerful 
supporters among Mr 
Mitterrand’s opponents in 
France. Indeed, many former 
pieds-noirs went to New Cal- 
edonia after Algeria’s inde- 
pendence. As with the war 
in Algeria, France has tried 
to find a compromise to sat- 
isfy the indigenous majority 
and the settlers, and appears 
to be signally failing. 

The French first took 
power in New Caledonia 130 
years ago. To run the planta- 
tions and later the mines, 
they brought in workers 
from Indochina, Indonesia 
and other French Pacific is- 
lands, such as Tahiti, whose 
Polynesian culture is com- 





President Mitterrand : trying to save France's face on the other side of the world 

pletely distinct from that of grants have been able to nial status cou 

the indigenous Melanesians frustrate the Kanak desire untouched. Mr 

or Kanaka. Over time, many for independence and land taing’s policy c 

of these new immigrants reform. Although they form islands for ev 

have become shopkeepers only a third of the popula- last. But would 

and . small businessmen in lion, the French own two- tonomy or i 

the classic three-tiered thirds of the land. New Cal- Encouraged by 

structure of colonialism. edonia has one of the largest dence won by 
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Asians, and Polynesians 21 When Mr Mitterrand came The Govemn 
per cent Between them the to power in 1981. it was first stripped t 

French and the other immi- dear that tbe islands' colo- tonal assembl; 


nial status could not remain 
untouched. Mr Giscard D'Ks- 
taing’s policy of holding the 
islands for ever could not 
last. But would they get au- 
tonomy or independence ? 
Encouraged by the indepen- 
dence won by other islands 
such as Vanuatu (the former 
New Hebrides), the Kanaks 
increased their demands. The 
French settlers ruled out any 
change. 

The Government in Paris 
first stripped the local terri- 
torial assembly, dominated 


by anti-independence parties, 
of its legislative powers. 
Then, at the beginning of 
this year, Paris proposed a 
referendum giving voters the 
choice of maintaining the 
status quo or moving towards 
“ independence associated 
with France.” The second op- 
tion, clearly favoured by Mr 
Mitterrand, was meant to en- 
courage the least hardline of 
the settlers and immigrants 
to join forces with the more 
moderate of the Kanaks. 

Under the proposals 
France would retain control 
over the islands foreign af- 
fairs and defence, and supply 
the police. French citizens 
who declined to take up New 
Caledonian citizenship would 
rceive the special status of 
“privileged resident" They 
would also have special prop- 
erly rights in the capital 
Noumea which would have a 
separate staus somewhat like 
Hong Kong. 

It was an awkward nack- 
age that attempted to find a 
middle way. Any hope that it 
could hold the line was lost 
when police killed the charis- 
matic Kanak socialist leader, 
Eloi Machoro. on Saturday. 
The lines hardened on both 
sides, and Mr Mitterrand has 
now stepped into a collaps- 
ing situation. Whether he 
has the skill or the political 
courage of a De Gaulle to 
bite the independence bullet 
remains lo be seen. 


PETER FIDDICK on a Budget fear 

VAT on papers, 
a taxing matter 


A tribal society that has been turned upside down 


AFTER 140 years of a 
French presence, the Kanaks 
of New Caledonia still main- 
tain their old cultural sepa- 
rateness. Their vision of 
themselves is as direct prod- 
ucts of the earth — .like 
trees or fruit Their country- 
side is dotted urith rocks and 
sacred mountains which they 
believe are the seeds of the 
people themselves. According 
to their myths, the land, the 
language, and the people are 
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indivisible — and gifts of 
nature. 

The Kanaks are divided 
into clans rather than fam- 
ilies. These groups of rela- 
tions, of 100 or 150 people, 
are all descended from a 
common ancestor and are 
linked by marriage to other 
clans with the same religion 
and language. There are no 
individual Kanaks. Each per- 
son is but a strand in a 
spider's web of family rela- 
tions. They . are bound 
together by traditional ob- 
ligations — the sharing o£ 
goods, hospitality, gifts and 
services. 

- Kanak society is one of 
deep structural . inequality. 
Within each region is a hi- 
erarchy of clans. Within each 
clan is a social hierarchy 
based on land. The society is 
made up of men rooted in a 
large but carefully delin- 
eated area. 'Women have no 
rights lo lnnt but merely 
float between dans. By hav- 
ing children they unite the 
dans and ensure their con- 
tinuation. Marriage is seen 
as an opening for trade. 

More than 80 per cent of 
New Caledonia Is mountain- 
ous. The . rest is dry for 
three quarters of the year. 
The people, farm .on .the 
mountain sides or in nver 
valleys. But they are also 
hunters, gatherers and fish- 
ermen, with a love of open 
spaces and a tradition of 
peace-making and ronflict- 
solving — by. the careful use 


of space and by mutual sur- 
veillance. Their philosophy, 
religion, laws and language 
grew out of this peasant ex- 
istence and are different 
from anything found in 
Europe or indeed in the 
Pacific. 

In the early days of 
colonisation in the 1860s, 
reserves for the Kanaks were 
set aside. Under the warrior 
chief Atai, now a legendary 
hero of today’s resistance, 
revolts began from IS78 on- 
wards. The population fell 
dramatically, from 50,000 in 
1830 to 25,000 in 1925, as 
modem illnesses swept 
through the island. The 
Kanaks took refuge in black 
magic to explain the disaster 
which had hit them. But the 
arrival of protestant ar- J 
catholic missionaries with 
medical skills reversed the 
Kanaks seamingly inexorable 
slide towards extinction. 

With the arrival of the 
Americans in 1040, both men 
and women began to work 
for whites In large numbers. 
They got the right to vote. 
Schooling became obligatory. 
Change came overnight. 

A Kanak bourgeoisie began 
to emerge. They sat in the 
territory’s Assembly, or 
worked for French compa- 
nies. It would be wrong to 
classify all these people as 
frustrated, although their sal- 
aries were very low. They 
bad the same rights as a 
French worker — social se- 
curity. holiday- pay, etc — 


without having had to fight 
for it. They were French 
citizens. 

Everyone wanted to work 
for the whites. European 
models took over every- 
where. Roads, electricity, 
television, radio, private cars, 
5cliool and country buses 
spread through the island. 
Buying and selling in the 
white village shop became 
the centre of life. 

The Kanak world has been 
turned upside down. They 
are no longer black, nor are 
they white. The old religion 
has degenerated, and the old 
rigorous tribal law and rules 
of respect are no longer fol- 
lowed. Clan families fall 
apart, the old order is gone, 
alienation has taken over. In- 
dividual freedom and the 
social mobility of the whites 
seem like utter disorder to 
the Kanak mind. 

The economic, commercial 
and monetary systems im- 
posed by the French are ab- 
solutely foreign to their 
structural system. IIow can 
you have a shop where the 
whole tribe can help them- 
selves freely ? 

France has always been 
seen as bringing a fine civi- 
lisation, one rich in prestige* 
conferring goods and power- 
ful techniques. As the 
Kanaks put it. “ we have 
given you our land, our water, 
our sun and sea— surely you 
should give us everything in 
exchange.” 

They resent the whites for 


not having provided them, in 
these 40 years, with a con- 
sumer society, a strong econ- 
omy and European know- 
how. “You’ve kept it all for 
yourselves," they say. France 
has, of course, given com- 
pensations — scholarships, 
health services, roads, etc — 
but it has created a depen- 
dent mentality. An acute in- 
feriority complex has 
worsened. 

The Kanaks' way of think- 
ing have produced serious 
difficulties in education, par- 
ticularly with abstract 
thought and science. Their 
failures have been attributed 
to French racism. But the 
gulf between the Kanaks and 
the whites with their modern 
society has become enormous 
and unbridgable. The various 
parries have turned this dis- 
content into a political cause. 

In a step towards decolo- 
sisation France began to 
return a certain amount of 
land tD the most iranover- 
ished clans. But the Kanaks 
interpreted this as the , 
begining of . a campaign ; 
which would restore all their 
lands. 

At this point some French 
whites, and some of the 
mixed race group .in Noumea 
and among the tribes, began 
a manipulation of the mass 
of the people which started 
the current vicious circle of 
confrontation.— Le Monde. 
Elaine Metais is professor of 
ethnology at i he University 

of Bordeaux. 


AS BUDGET Day nears, and 
the publishing industries' 
palms grow clammier at tbe 
prospect of the Chancellor 
slapping VAT on newspapers, 
books, and magazines, the 
European dimension begins 
to enter the debate. A 
reason for such a move, some 
suggest, is not just to drop a 
potential quarter-billion into 
the borrowing requirement 
bucket, but to take another 
harmonious step towards 
Europe. 

It is true that almost 
every other member of the 
European Community puts 
VAT on newspapers, or mag- 
azines, or at least the ad- 
vertisements they carry. But 
it is also true that none of 
them apply it at the stan- 
dard rate for other goods. 

And below the very 
ujiharmoni5ed application of 
VAT in Europe, there is a 
web of subsidies and other 
special conditions which 
makes the true tax position 
of publishers in those coun- 
tries extremely hard to de- 
fine, but almost certainly 
easier. The need to give the 
press special treatment is 
widely accepted. 

The VAT position is rela- 
tively straightforward. News- 
papers and magazines are 
zero-rated in Belgium, Den- 
mark, and Greece, as are 
newspapers but not most 
magazines in Italy. Rates of 
6 and 7 per cent in Luxem- 
bourg and West Germany 
respectively are half the 
standard rate. In Holland, 
where the standard rate is 
19 per cent, newspapers are 
taxed at 5 per cent and mag- 
azines at 4 per cent. 

The swingeing VAT in the 
Republic of Ireland has a 
standard rate of 35 per cent 
— and a press in real eco- 
nomic trouble aggravated by 
a 23 per cent rate which is 
expected to be brought down 
to nearer the half-way mark. 

France, where the stan- 
dard rate is lS.fi per cent, 
has a 4 per cent rate for 
magazines and evening or 
Sunday papers, hut a special 
rate for morning papers of 7 
per cent on only 30 per cent 
of turnover, which comes out 
at just above 2 per cent. 

Even leaving aside ques- 
tions of principle, about tax- 
ing the printed word, or 
knowledge, or ideas, a com- 
pelling technical reason for 
not taking the VAT road has 
been raised in this winter’s 
urgent probe into the eco- 
nomic and legal implications. 

It is suggested that under EC 
directive on VAT No 6, it is 
laid down that while it is 
permissible to stay on zero- 
rating if that was the origi- 
nal position, once a move off 
it has been made, there is 
no going back. 

But governments can take 
with one hand and give with 
another. The Royal Commis- 
sion on the Press, as 
recently as 1977, detailed the 
wide range of special treat- 
ments and subsidies afforded 
to the press in other coun- 


tries, and a recent scan of 
the field by David Newell of 
the Newspaper Society's 
government and legal depart- 
ment finds little changed. 

Most countries give a con- 
cessionary postage rate to 
the press, as bappens here, 
and others do likewise with 
telecommunications charges, 
as we do for overseas tele- 
grams via BT telex. There is 
an EC agreement giving a 
quota for tariff-free imports 
of newsprint from outside 
the community, which Brit- 
ish publishers also benefit 
from. 

But these are the only 
special advantages given in 
this country. Elsewhere, 
other benefits range from 
government loans and direct 
subsidies to relief from non- 
VAT taxes, sometimes in 
ways intended to favour par- 
ticular categories of 
publication. 

France, for example, al- 
lows the press partial tax ex- 
emption on profits re-in- 
vested — a concession 
estimated to have been 
worth £33 million in 1984. 
Five newspapers there last 
year also shared a fund, of 
some £1.33 million, to subsi- 
dise newspapers whose cir- 
culations do not reach the 
quarter-million mark and 
which get less than a quarter 
of their revenue from ad- 
vertising. The cash comes 
from a levy on broadcast ad- 
vertising. French titles want- 
ing to expand sales abroad 
can have the transport costs 
subsidised. 

Luxembourg and Belgium 
both offer direct subsidies, 
in the latter case to encour- 
age a politically diversified 
press, and such a scheme is 
being considered, where a 
press fund already exists to 
offer loans or credit to news- 
papers in difficulty and 
needing to reorganise. In 
Denmark and West Germany, 
grants or loans are available 
particularly for technological 
improvement. 

The message British pub- 
lishers would draw from all 
this is not that they need 
such special treatment, but 
that in imposing VAT. even 
at less than the full 15 per 
cent, Mr Lawson would be 
treating publishing more sev- 
erely than be might know, 
relative to the European 
experience. 

The case has been exam- 
ined before, in great detail. 
As David Newell observes : 
“The Royal Commission con- 
cluded that the zero-rating of 
newspaper cover prices and 
advertising revenue should 
continue and was the most 
acceptable form of assistance 
to the newspaper industry. It 
rejected many of the alterna- 
tives which operate in other 
countries on the basis that 
titey would affect the free- 
dom of the press. There is 
every reason to suppose that 
the Royal Commission’s 
report and conclusions are as 
valid today as they were in 
1977.” 









GUARDIAN FOOD AND DRINK 


Stalin, for all his faults, knew a good bottle of wine when he tasted it — in his case, KjndzmarArlili and Hvanchkara. Martih Walker reports from 
the alcoholic wonderland of Georgia, where they produce more of the stuff per head of the population than anywhere else on earth 


The hammer and the sickle and the grape 


There are some 
five mil lin n 

inhabitants of 
Soviet Georgia, 
and between 
them they pro- 
duce and drink 
more alcohol 
than any comparable commun- 
ity on earth. They deliver to 
the stale wine monopoly over 
600 million litres of wine each 
year, and drink about 100 
million litres inside Georgia. 
This consumption of 20 litres 
for every man. woman and 
child in the small mountain 
republic is bealthy enough. 
They also consume 25 million 
litres of local cognac, and 
nirie million litres of local 
vodka. 
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But these figures do not 
include the pnvate produc- 
tion. It is rare to find a 
Georgian fanner without bis 
own private vineyard, making 
wine for his family and 
friends. The last census 
reckoned that there were 
almost exactly one million 
peasant households in Geor- 
gia, and the conservative esti- 
mates of local experts reckon 
that each household produces 
about 1,000 litres of wine each 
year. 
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“I make about 1.500 litres a 
year, but X have a lot of 
friends" said Arsen Gulid- 
jashvili, a foreman on a col- 
lective farm near Gori, tbe 
birthplace of Joseph Stalin. 
“I am counted among my 
friends as an abstemious 
man. Otherwise they would 
not have elected me to be a 
deputy to the Soviet" 

At tbe moment when the 
hospitable Comrade GulJd- 
jasfavili said this, we were on 
the tenth litre of his excellent 
home-made white, on a table 
laid for six. The evening still 
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had a long way to go. They 
have a way of making you 
drink in Georgia At each 


table, one of the number is 
nominated the toastmaster. It 
is his duty, every few 
minutes, to stand and deliver 
a lengthy and flowery speech 
which ends in a toast, to the 
company, to womanhood, to 
children, to world friendship, 
to respective heads of state, to 
sport, to the wines of Georgia 
— there is no shortage of 


subjects. Tbe trick is that, 
with each new toast, your 


glass is filled and must be 
drained before the toast ends. 


The wine of Arsen Gulid- 
jashvili was the finest 1 
tasted. It was white, smooth 
and dry. It has the lightness 
and the flowers of a Moselle, 


and when drunk with Geor- 

S ian food, the almost Greek 
ors d’oeuvres of salad, and 
flat bread and cheese, it has 
the weight of a good Graves. 
And when drunk with tbe 
inevitable shashlik and 
roasted lamb, it took on the 
tang of one of the better red 
Loires, a Chinon or even a red 
Sancerre. 

The -secret of drinking wine 
in Geoigia is to drink the 
‘domoshni’ — the home- 
made. The branded products 
are, to be frank, a disappoint- 
ment The inexhaustible 
Soviet throat means that the 
bulk wines that Georgia pro- 
duces are crude and sweet to 
a western taste. Georgians 
make little secret of this. 
Whenever a Georgian throws 



Views from 
the sty and 
the North 


OVER 250 readers submitted 
versions of Emma Bovar 
wedding feast, an exercise in 
translation set on this page as a 
Christmas competition under 
the title “ Flaubert without 
parroting." Elisabeth Dames 
will review the results next 
week. Christopher Driver 
reports below on the other two 
competitions. “ Sweet-sour 


Broken Arrow.” Brian Pollitt 
wondered about the symbo- 
lism of the “giant human 
trotter” carried by Michael 
Palin's chiropodist for acts of 
hoof-fetishism, Peter Clifton 
waited in vain for the shit to 
hit the Can, and Chrissie 
Glaze brook was reassuring: 
“Any crackling on the sound- 
track is purely coincidental." 


However, for all its short- 
comings (not uncommon 
among critics) as a discussion 
of the film an sich, Alison 


Prince's linguistic empathy 
surely qualifies her lubri- 


cious sow as an occasional 


about pork" and “ The Virtuous 
Food Guide.'’ 


one-night stand-in for Derek 
Malcolm: 


WITH Emma Bovary seduc- 
ing translators by the batta- 


There I was. rooUesnadge, rixa Win- 
der, shook. Not a by your leave. 


ing translators by the batta- 
lion, welcome indeed were 

tae readers who chose instead 
ior as well) to invent and 
fantasise by reviewing the 
film A Private Function from 
the point of view of Betty, the 

pig; or to write a restaurant 
notice suitable Tor publica- 
tion in New Society or the 
New Statesman. 


pengaie open. SOW voice, ‘Oh, I say! 
Isn't she a beauty!* Prod. poke. Laugh, 
on, very fenny. Bucket? No bucket. 


Nothing? Not a crumb. Shiny shoes, 

B ale blue socks. Clean traiuen. Tty a 
ite, taste awfeL “Ha. ha. what a 
character! Same sort as Uw one in the 
Him. eh. Wally?" “Ar. same sort" 
Bmnt, Hummock. Cut. crap In corner. 


-Gosh, do they all do (hat? Always in 
the same corner? Foaa-ciaaUns!*' 


English pigs move in such 
distinguished literary com- 
pany that it is a wonder any of 
us dares to eat them. 
However, unlike Napoleon or 
the Empress of Standings, 
Alan Rennet’s Betty is cast as 
victim rather than controlling 
force, and worked upon Guar- 
dian readers’ notorious lean- 
ing towards the underpig. 


Idea BOAR? Not with deantmiur 
mao last time, but sever know. Last 
time. Wally open penmate, me out. boar 
out. trump, eee, wlgstepin. onk-enk- 
onk. lovely. Worth a cry. Charge! Shiny 
shoes up In air. clean trousers land in 
aol-rleu corner. Where boar? Sun- 
shine outside, big thing on wheels, (mar 
in? He in. screaming woman out, where 


boor? Hen in. me In, not-clean-irousers 
ui, bid ilat tins fell oft seat, staff tangles 
round trotters, men shout, me out men 
out. where pen? Not-elean trousers 


going wrong way. shiny ahoes in air 
again, not -dean trousers even dirtier, 
pig-prod, eee, urghhfa, eee, eeee, bloody 
Billy game UUs, bock in pea, stnwun- 
der, ont 


On film, according to Noel 
Petty, species-ism is still rife: 
"Pigs have so far reached 
roughly the position of the 
American Indian before The 


"1 don't think sire'll do," soys silly 
voice while hosed own outride "Not a 
very Intellectual pig. Just look at my 
trousers. And Cheryl la completely 
unnerved." Bounds of sobbing from can 


Serve them right Should have 
brought bucket Think I review films for 
nothios? 


Peasants' market m Georgia, where they knrnt how to eat as weU as drink 


a party in Moscow, he makes a 
point of importing wine from 
nis home republic — and of 
warning you off the stuff sold 
in Russia under Georgian 
labels. 

They have a right to be 
proud. The first hard 
archaeological evidence of 
local wine-making dates from 
2500BC. Georgians also claim 
that the very word “wine” 
had its origins in their own 
language The cursive Geor- 
gian script, so like Sanskrit 


for the friend and war to the 
enemy. 


and Urdu, suggests one of the 
root Indo-European lan- 
guages, so they could be right 
The traditional symbol of 


The traditional symbol of 
Georgia is a proud matron 
holding a sword in one hand, 
and a saucer of wine in the 
other, to stress the welcome 


“There are no bad wines. 
All are good and some are 
very good,” said Merab 
Zautasnvili, one of the direc- 
tors of the -Georgian Wine 
Trust We -were sitting in our 
overcoats in the Wine Trust’s 
cellars on a snowy winter's 
day in Tblisi, cupping the 
cold glasses in our palms to 
coax some warmth and bou- 
quet into the chill wines we 
were tasting. 

“I have been to France and 
Italy,” he went on. “No coun- 
try has a monopoly on fine 
wine. I took this Urkatziteli to 
the great French tastings in 
Beaune, and they said they 
had looked for something 


special in the whole tastings, 
and at last they had found it 
This is a wine to our Georgian 


memory of Rioja in the nose, 
but without the follness on the 


It was called a white, from 
the traditional * Kheteteli 
grape, but its colour was a 
tawny brown, with little dis- 
cernible bouquet It was 
sharp and tart, like a diluted 
dry sherry, but without the 
sense of strength that Spanish 
suns convey. 


The Georgians like their 
wines either sharply diy, with 
a hint of Relsina-style resin, 
or rather sweet The wine 
they produce most to a west- 
ern taste is grown from 
imported Cabernet grape and 
called TelianL Kept in oak 
casks for a year, it has a 


. but without the follness on the 
palate. With a harsh finish, 
selling m Russia, at the - 
equivalent of over £3, it would - 
need some discounting to 
attract an export trade. 

Mach of the distinctive taste 
of Georgian wine comes from 
the four-millennia tradition, 
of letting the grape juice lie 
on the masts and skins of the 
grapes. Tbe practice has had 
some marvellous results in 
the West, as the fashion for 
Muscadet-sur-Iie testifies. But 
in eastern Georgia, under the 
Khaheti method, they let the 
juicelie on the musts for a fell 
month before filtering. In 
western Georgia, where the 
climate is more humid, they 
extract two-thirds of the 


Shopping m the Tokyo fish market 


Waiter, there is a picture in my soup 


GOOD 

FOOD GUIDE 


Japanese food is 
reputedly very 
good for you — or 
better than the 
average English 
diet at least It is 
the salt in the soy 
sauce and the 
bottle of whisky they drink 
with their bean curd that 
keels them over. 

Fundamental to the 


and single coils of spring 
onion floating on the surface, 
arranged like the hours of the 
clock race. In Japan even the 

S lates will be changed accord- 
ing to which fish is being 
served. 

Another trick that has slip- 
ped into modern cooking is to 


add a drop of soy sauce to a 
recipe which calls for a demi- 


glace. Tty it in your gravy. It 
works. So does mi so. 

In Japan, restaurants spe- 
cialise in one branch of the 


cooking — tempura (deep 
fried battered fish and veget- 
ables, thought to have been 
introduced by the Portu- 
guese), sashimi (raw fish), 
sushi (raw fish with vinegar ed 
rice), yakimono (grilling and 
pan frying), etc. 

By its nature, Japanese food 


Japanese principles of cook- 
ing is the need for freshness. 


Nobody, but nobody, eats last 
week's fish raw. Ana when the 


roe of the salmon is used to 
garnish soups the pearls are 
added at tbe last minute. 
Unlike European, Japanese 
fish cookenr did not evolve 
from the principle of prolong- 
ing preservation. 

As in other things Japanese, 
the food also has to be decora- 
tive, something that did not 
escape the nouvelle cuisine 
chefs in France in the "70s. 
Their arrangement of dishes 
owes a lot to the Japanese. 
However, few managed to 
rival the sheer beauty of some 
of the Japanese soups — a 
thin stock in an ornate, 


g ain ted bowl with clouds of 
ean curd at the centre that 
sway in the liquid as yon eat. 


ity ingredients, skilled chefs 
to prepare and cook it, even 
waitresses who do rather 
more than plonk plates in 
front of customers. 

For roughly £15 each you 
can eat at the Gonbei in Kings 
Cross, where the sushi meal 
runs to 11 items of fish 
including squid, tuna, cuttle- 
fish and salmon, served with a 
sweet egg rolled in seaweed 
and a cap of rice with sea- 
weed and salmon roe. 

As with Chinese restaurants 


in the early days, it gets 
expensive if yon stray from 


the set meals. At One Two 


Three in Mayfair there is a set 
meal at around £13 but it is 
easy to spend twice that much 
with a second bottle of sake — 
but that is usually rather 
more than most people can 
handle anyway, even if they 
don't think so at the time. (In 
Japan you are supposed to fill 
your opposite number's glass 
as soon as it is empty — but 
never your own.) 

At One Two Three they do a 
particularly fine dish of belly 
of pork, a piece the size of a 
matchbox, marinated in sake 
and soy and simmered far five 
hours and served with a little 
spinach and the marinade 
and some western style 
mustard. 

They do the same dish at the 
Wakaba, carved into the hill 
above Swiss Cottage. This is a 
good place to get started on 
Japanese food because the 
waitresses speak some Engl- 
ish, and there is a good range 
of dishes including sushi and 
sunomono, pickled veget- 
ables garnished with a slice of 
octopus. And boiled octopus 
is something that it is possible 
to get quite excited about . . . 
a couple of slices carved 
thinly off one of the tentacles, 
about the size of a 20 pence 
piece, can be a revelation. 

Under the tables there is a 
plug socket and the waitress 
will, if you prefer, cook up a 
plate of vegetables, noodles 
and beef for yon on the lines 
of a Swiss fondue and you can 


drink the soup to finish. It is a 
very sociable meal 
But fish is the basis of 
Japanese cooking, more so 
than in any- other cuisine. 
When it has been cut and 
filleted it will be salted to 
extract moisture and iodine 
smells. White fish takes less 
salt than oily fish, thoagh far 
white fish to be served raw, 
one delicate process makes a 
sandwich of the fish inside 
two leaves of paper, placing 
that on a bed of salt and 
covering the top layer -with 
more salt and leaving: for an 
hour. Only a tiny amount is 


drawn through the paper into 
the fish giving a subtle baek- 


the fish giving a subtle back- 
taste. 

At the Wakaba, sashimi 


arrives on a slice of wood with 
at least four fish, two slices' of 


each — perhaps salmon, 
mackerel, tuna and turbot for 
a colour effect On the side is 
a little green cone, affection- 
ately known as wasahi. Think 
of it as you would the space 
shuttle. It is Japanese horse- 
radish. When it blasts off to 
the roof of your mouth, tears 
shoot out or your eyes. 

A lot of sashimi is a lot of 
protein, so look to the sushi. 
Ajimnra at Covent Garden 
has a sushi bar and is fairly 


westernised in atmosphere. 
Two pieces of mackerel sushi 


cost £L 20 and half a bottle of 
sake £34)0. which is one way to 
dip your toe in the water. A 
more expensive sushi bar is to 


The same competitor also 
caught the mood at the Sverd- 
lovsk restaurant in Bromley 


lovsk restaurant in Bromley 
High Street: “One sits and 
nibbles the black bread, lis- 
ten ing to Tchaikovsky and 
staring at the Cyrillic letters 
on the wall which say No 
Smoking. In time, someone 
may bring a chicken leg and 
mashed potato. It is very 
beautiful and very sad.” 


pay for the Connaught's 
mousse de basilic. But for 
printing in a socially sensi- 
tive magazine, only Noel 
Petty’s entry had the right 
vocabulary ("cohesive,” 
“paradigm”) and the right 
squirm of guilt in the tail. Not 
to mention Petty's creditable 
address in Stockton-on-Tees 
— up there on the right 
beyond Watford in salt-of-the- 
earth territory, where eyen 
the workers used to vote 
happily for Harold Macmillan 
ana Bill Rodgers: £20 for him 
and the same for Alison 
Prince, with £10 consolations 
to Peter Clifton and Chrissie 
Glazebrook. 


Food to 
fight cold 


IN the bleak 
months of winter 
we need Food 
which is warm to 
the turn, stimu- 
lates the palate, 
and celebrates 
some of our 
winter vegetables, without 
utterly ignoring those ones we 
import. 

Moroccan Potato Casserole 


Peel and quarter the pota- 
toes. Heat the oil in a heavy 
saucepan, add sliced peppers, 
cumin, garlic and coriander. 
Fry for a moment to flavour 
the oil, then take away from 
the heat and add the water, 
the zest and juice from the 
lemon and the potatoes. Bring 
back to the heat and simmer 


until the potatoes are tender. 
Drain before serving. 


Cannelloni Stuffed with Spi- 
nach and Almonds 


2tb (900g) potatoes 

10 cloves of garlic chopped 


The Waut’ Welthre, Sanih Molten 
Sheet WI 


3 green peppers, deseeded and 
sliced 


wrs:* 


This mtorfrisini venture by Jason 
CouUs succeeds in reproducing tbe 
Northern world no-class at mo sphere 
without any of tbe condescension which 
could bo easily attend it 




X- 


Tbe interior is meonuwo meun g. with 
lone tables set in Une on the bore floor, 
end-on to a small stage. This arrange- 
ment immediately establishes the right, 
cohesive reeling, in- contrast with that 
almost universal paradigm of bourgeois 
culture, Uw separate, inward-faring 
private table. 

The food emphasises good baric 
materials served without pretension or 


2 teaspoons ground cumin 
2 teaspoons ground coriander 
zest and juice from one lemon 
6 Jl os f 1 68 ml) vegetable oil 
sea salt and black pepper 
Vfs pints (850ml) water 


12-16 sheets of cgwdjow 
2lb ( 900g ) spinach leaf 
Soc (225g) ground almonds 
2oz (55g) butter 
2 tablespoons double cream 
salt and back pepper 
2oz (55g) grated gruyene 
2oz(55g) grated parmesan ~ 
Vrpt (275 ml) single cream 


Have a large saucepan fell 
of boiling and salted water. 


Cook the cannelloni sheets 
until they are just done, about 
10 minutes. Slip them into a 
bowl of cold water with some 
Q“ in it so that they will not 


Chrissie Glazebrook’ s crisply 
written account of Sarah 


folse servility. Steak and china, egg and 
chips, load -In- the- bole arc all here, with 


Brown’s in Scarborough (“the 
closest you come to an animal 
here is the waiter’s pony 
tail”) should earn her a place 
in Drew Smith's string. 


the better-known sauces ready on the 
tables, We sampled also a a excellent 
bread and batter yaddinG- Sam Smith's 
ales are on draugnL 


Voices from 
the cellar 


Tbe keynote throughout is authentic- 


ity. Mr Coo Us has drown bearilyoo both 
Observe 11 on and Geortfo Orwell. 
He has also travelled in tae North, 
though he comments that many clubs 
there have lost all claim loanthenlicits'. 


In Peter Clifton's co-opera- 
tive ex-abattoir caff, “a certi- 
ficate condemning the pre- 
mises is one or tbe wall 
exhibits.” Charlotte Fens 


yielding to wall-to-wall carpets, Iio 
framnuch and ehickem-ln-a-uakeL 


attempted the uphill task of 
persuading Pan! Barker to 


Tbe Tara" ta und or cabaret) mi a 
Pennine northern' club comic, whose 
authenticity. Mr Cotrtts confessed, had 
been slightly tempered to avoid offence 
to feminists and ethnic minorities. 


MICHAEL Broad- 
bent, one of our 
two finest wine- 
tasters — Harry 
Waugh is the 
other — has now 
published The 
Compleat Wine- 
taster and Cellaraan (Mitch- 
ell Beazley, £84)5). He has 
written much and often on 
this subject; but because Bri- 


tain is the most wide-ranging 
wine-dealing centre of the' 
world, the extent and, from 
sheer amount of study, the 
depth of his experience are 
unique. He must constantly 
perceive some fresh nuance, 
or find the means of express-, 
ing or refining his express- 
ion; and every fresh item or 
focet is a valuable addition to 
a subject which neither the 
analyst nor the computer can 
adequately assess or define. 

Steven Spurrier progressed 
by way of LSE and the British 
wine trade to Paris, where he 
opened his wins shop, Caves 


musts before letting the grape 
juice lie. They use a cold 
fermentation, from ski to 10 
- days, depending bn the tem- 


perature. - . r 
Any Western visitor who 
has done a little homework 
will., ask after the two 
.favourite wines of Statin, not 
available id the West, very 
rare in Moscow, and seldom 
to be. found even in Georgia. 
His usual dinner wine was a 
Hvanchkara, from a single 
village area in northern Geor- ' 
eta where the cold slows the 
fermentation and there is a 
high sugar remnant. It has a 
strength of barely 11 degrees, 


and tastes almost exactly like 
a Hungarian Bull's Blood. 


a Hungarian Bull's Blood. 

- His other favourite was a. 
Eiztdzma-Aruli, -a dessert 
wine with a marvellous deep 
red plummy colour, which 
tastes tike a watered port. 
This wine lubricated the 
night-long drinking bouts in 
his dacha at Kuntsevo where 
his guests wiere never quite 
sure if they would live to see 
the dawn. 

The Tblisi wine shops were 
out of stock, so we finally 
tracked some down in the 
private collection of Nikolai 
Celasbvili, Professor of Vini- 


culture at the Georgian Agri- 
cultural Institute. A man oF 77 


cultural Institute. A man oF77 
who- boasted that he still 
enjoyed his four litres of wine 
a day, he told us that any good 
Georgian would accompany 
each oottle with a- woman. He 
had also Just been awarded 
his badge to attest 50 years 
membership of the Commu- 
uistPsurty. 

“I would put- our wines 
somewhere between a Bor- 
deaux and a Burgundy in 
taste, he said, while pouring a 
bottle of Soviet champagne to 
cleanse our palates before 
trying the favourite wine of 
Stalin. : “We now produce. 
800,000 tons of grapes a year 
and, get over 700 bottles from 
each ton. Before 1 die I want 
to see us producing a million 
tons of grapes at the collec- 
tive forms.’' . 

When - be pured- •' the 
Kindzma-Aruli, it left -two 
inches of thick and clotted 
lees at the base of the bottle.' 
He turned to the portrait of 
Stalin that stood bn his pri- 
vate wine, cabinet, raised his 
glass in a sfient toast, and told 
ns that this, was a “collection 
wine,”- the Georgian version 
of a vintage, a wine of a'year 
when God nad smiled: 


It. was a 1953, the _ year of 
Statin's death. A good year for 
claret too. ' . 






be found at Aykoku-Kakn near 
Mansion House. . - ^ 

- Two -other conspicuously 
Japanese places are the ' 
Asuka at Baker Street in the 
arcade where there is a.glo- 
rious dish of aubergine baked 
with mlso and mirin (sweet 
rice wine) and the Set meals 
are not exorbitant. The JHaiUL 
Gumma in Bow Lane improb- 
ably the cheapest of them.all 
with its £4.60 set lunch: sea- 
weed, marinated cod,' eg& 
rice with seaweed pork ana . 
raw vegetables. There, are 
also Japanese hambnigers, 
which are a bit weird. ; ■ 
DETAILS ■ ' •:* • '• 
Gonbei, 151 Kings Cross Hoad, : 
London W CL TeL (01} -275 
0619. 

One Two Three, 27. Davies 
Street, London WI.-VeL (01/ 
499 3011. . . 


Wakaba, 31 College Crescent, 
London NW3. TeL (01) 722 
3854. 

Ajimum ; 51-53 Shelton Street, 
London WC2. TeL (Oil 836 
6712. 

Asuka, Berkeley. Arcade, 209a 
Baker Street, London NWJ. 
TeL (Oil 486 5026. 

Hana Gumma, 49 Bow Lane, 
London EC4. TeL (01) 236 
6451. • - 

Aykoku-Kaku. 9 Walbrook 
Street, London EC4 . TeL (01) 
236 9020. 
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Drew Sn&ifh 


stick. Drain them on towelk 
and kitchen -paper. Mean- 
while, take the leaves from 


the spinach stalks and use 
half the butter to cook the 


spinach over a very low 1 beat.. 
The spinach should have 
shrunk to less than half its 
bulk and be cooked through in 
five to six minutes. Let it cool, 
and drain off the excess 
liquid. Place the spinach in a 
bowl and chop it. up small 
with a wooden spoon. Add the 
ground almonds; the rest of 
the butter, double cream. 


Friday January li. 


'/i 






Patricia Wells 


We lunched to tell . each', 
other tales, as practising or; 


other tales, as practising m; ; 
resting guide editors wut — ^ 
consuming not - London- 1 
French food and drink, but’ 
New Zealand Sauvignon fol- * 
towed by Singapore-hot - 
prawns, just to put Paris in its ' v 
place. 

Patricia Weils knows' J 
enough French to keep ', r 
chauvinist' sommeliers at bay' i 
by now (it was tough at firsts . • «- 
because French is not the' *' 
argot of Milwaukee) and she : -n 


was. relishing the reply she-^. j- 
got when she asked a Parisian'^ ^ 


got when she asked a Pari 
restaurateur why his so 
wine list also earn 
mediocre but 
branded claret 



a id ;ae Lo 


n-wHii 


S* liter m iht 



Bolk Lore 


MMZESiSsm 


seasoning and the grated 
gruyere. Mix weiL 
rake a cannelloni sheet and 


lay some .of the mixture on it, 
roll it up and tnck in the ends. 
Continue for all the. sheets. 
Butter a. large, shallow oven- 


I iroof dish and lay the cannel- 
oni rolls into it Preheat oven 
to 30<VFl48C/gas mark 3. . 

Pour the single cream over 
the cannelloni, then sprinkle 


the mated parmesan over the 
top. Put the dish in the oven to 


top. Put the disn in the oven to 
heat through and for the 
cheese to melt, about 20 
minutes. Serve piping hot 

Colon Spencer 


de . la . Madeleine, ■ and 
I’Academie du Vin. the city's 
first wine school, a few 
months ago he published 
French Country Wuies; now 
he turns to F rench Fine Wines 
-(Collins Willow, -£5.95). These 
are clearly two aspects of 
prolonged study; in effect, 
text books for his Academic. 


■ «■ ■ ava him aftUBUClUIC. 

A gain , he has provided a 
positive well- of relished' 
knowledge. intelligently 
appreciated and expressed in 
a combination ofT pleasure 
and accuracy. _ 


hard at work for cooking 

hot waten. a ton and a half of 
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in the Tory backwoods jungle| Aids - 


iss$'$ 


§»& ^ Jr Z 

She still T ! 

B'Stossies 

E;my work ianiS^k 

l i p * > ®o , TOw" night *** 



n ,a. learned **1, **» 
cer V about chaw™ r * 

««e 4 .«ast “iSM 
o-Patncia Vas S,.u 
• R>r a Janua™ *S 11 * 
™yere cellar? on «!? 
m may find * 9| 4i 

Munemorating 
inters whoovefe 
*d in jlaqramT^ 
tord with ice cream “** 
with cassouJet ^ 


-IanAitken 


IT. £5 . easy to • understand 
why..- prime" ministers 
thoroughly '••enjoy jaunting- 
round Athe world in funny 
hati They bask ■ in the ex- 
travagant aixport welcomes, 
savour ^the ■ even more ex- 
travagant • compliments of 
their hosts, and ■ count the 
bangs in their 18. gun salutes 
to see; they are not being 
short-changed. 

In- such an atmosphere, the 
-m trials, of the national cur- . 
. rency and the tribulations of 
ooe^-Chancellor oF the Ex- 
chequer must seem -.pretty 
small beer. It is aQ the 


In-house 




AS mdikelyj alliance of .Tory 
right wingers rad the La- 
bouit ‘ prfrty will be voting - 
against, ifee Corporal Punish- 
ment Bill when it comes up 
for n. : second - reading in the 
^Commons .on Tuesday night. 

‘ The! Tory MPs who are' 
threatening, to rebel against 
the .•■■ go t en n n ept- . are . angry 
r, . — "■ because ,the Bill . enables Britr 

ratr.cia HV& a jn to comply with a judge* 

4 ment by the European court; 

W^ed 1° tell each "on human- rights allowing 
*aies, as practising n parents." .to . write to head 
f . guide ed itors wifi - teachers’: ‘ to-. . prevent • -• their 

JfoS . .Lends* children being caned. . 

teaSnd S The Tories, who have^pri- 

- bv vately used their own. form 

a Inst to SMBF* o{ ’ corpond ’ . punishment - 
ff, just to put Pans in & against.* -education ministers 

ufeii. u. without success in the r back 
™ s .« l r bench .education committee, 

.S 6 * 1 opposed the Bill because- "it 
jaist sommeliers at bij eoes too far. Labour, and "the 

E?pS51.K“ #h,l . n a parties., pro- 

S. J&teei and * tt does 1,01 80 * 

Wishing the reply sh eD0U %- • - ■ 
eu she asked a Parisia ' ■ 

rateur why his superb . SOME of thesameTbry MPs 
list also carried a /vare ^xpected.-to . vote against 
ere but highly visible the -government^ eariier, in 
sd claret “Ce n est pas the day when. the. Commons 

•a fait corruption is asked > . to rush .through 


Sd claret “Ce n est pas the day when. the. Commons 

•a fait corruption is asked- . to rush .through 

Be, e'est une ecnange some,iirgentiy:requirea extra 

mrs.** money for / the Community. 

: • . Misgivings may *lsb be 

ber pasta raised in the Jjtfdft triteh it 
.■Si * ... — i. .l •. passes through the “Upper 
L is something else dm later hi .the week- >. -j. 

T-fcnch seldom under- 

jColeue Dejean at Ch« r „ - 

jne is claimed as ai THE Lords are geared up 

job). Chilli-hot pa* for the big day on- Wednes- 

ass so. So it must be the • day when- the Opposition at- 
for Lucanian Paw tack on the government's 

idjeata from Moyra economic polities will herald 

tor and Liz Filippinis the. start of televised cowr- 
iter Pleasure iFonUa age. The- broadcasters: may 

also ; be interested - to ' know 
Kro*ir( haked a that -the government will . be 
& iS» under attack oh the Criminal 
and areor- Justice Bill from a. fonoida- 
VSSSS^tSmm la hie alliance of Lord Elwyn 

d£o?ated *ri ^ Jones > (Lab), Lord Wigoder 
once . aecorawu ^ ... v Tjm t mitp^initnn 


money for / the Commanite- 
Misgfnngs may - ate ’ . be 
raised in the' -Lords when it 
passes through '.the ^ ’Opper 
House later in -the week; 

THE Lords are geared up 
for the big day oh: Wednes*. 
day when- the Opposition at- 
tack on the government's 

economic policies will herald 
the start of televised cover- 
age. The"' broadcasters: may 
also ; be interested . .to ' knowh 
that -the government will .be 
under attack oh the Criminal 
Justice Bill from a. formida- 
ble allianee of Lord Elwyn 
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J^made ?rtm. durj 
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SlftttehrepdbMrfg 
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hetti 


nchovg arv ^ 

jpped _ ____ — ^ 

noo n sgoodo^ Hi^ 

jgui open-bate^ 

iS 

g large pan o. 

•oSnsJ'BS 

fflwrasgsrsg 


(Ub), Lord Hutchinson 
fSDP) - and the former Mas-, 
ter of RoHs, Lord -Beaming.^ 
They are r opposbig -the: 
controversial ' proposal ■: to 
allow tlie Attorney ‘ General 
to appeal - against sentences 
■which it is judged are- te» 
.lenient " v 

1 The Opposition, .: .dearly 
realising .their day for debate 
in the Commons = will be 
overshaidowwi by the ; Lords, 
have- chosen -.Wednesday, to 
attack the* closure of port of- 
fices; ' .. • 

TWO important bade bench 
bills also get an airing t— Mr 
Chris Smi th (Lab. Islington 
South) will - be seeking- to 


South) will - be seeking- to 
fitati, ora^ •je^bolisb the much abused 


catch-all section two of the 
Official Secrets: Act with - S- 
Bill to - test support, on Tues- - 
day; and on Friday MisS 
Jaiiet Fookes , (Con. Ply- 
mouth Drake) will be seeking 
a sdmnd reading for her Bill 
to make "kerb crawling" 
and harassment of . women an. 
offence, . ... . * 


more unpleasant, therefore, 

when the VC10 touches down 
at Heathrow and the icy 
winds of domestic reality 
dose round one again. 

Everyone who has ever 
been on a distant ' holiday 
knows the feeling on finding 
. the red-ink Final Notices 
heaped on the doormat The 
temptation is- to say with Hr 
r Callaghan on his return from 
Cyadaloupe in 1B79: “Cri- 
sis? What crisis?" . 

Not that Iftr Callaghan ac- 
tually used those words. - 
What he was really saying In 
the VIP suite at Heathrow 
was: “Listen, Tve been out 
there In' the 'West Todies 
talking to the leaders of the 
Western Alliance about hour 
to save the human race from 
nuclear annihilation, and you 
tell me you’re cold and there 
are power cuts. Have a sense 

of proportion." 

And one . can see . what he 
meant. But it doesn't alter 
the fact that that minor 
evenL- overblown as it was 
in the Tory newspapers, 
helped lose Labour tbe 1878 
general election. 

Not that it would be 
reasonable to conclude from 
Mr -. Callaghan's experience 
that the present Sterling cri- 


sis, coming so close on the 
heels of Mrs Thatcher's fan- 
tasy trip round the globe, is 
going to loss the Conserva- 
tive Party the next general 
election. For one thing, no 
general election is in- pros- 
pect for at least three years. 
For another, Mrs Thatcher 
has the- overwhelming advan- 
tage of a split opposition. 

But that does not alter tlie 
fact Hut the week we have 
just experienced will almost 
certainly prove to have had 
a profound effect on the fu- 
ture of the Conservative 
Party as a whole, and on the 
fourtunes of Mrs Thatcher in 
particular, it is even possible 
that in years to come we 
will be able to point to Janu- 
ary 1885 as the moment 
when' Thatcherism began to 
loosen its baleful grip on the 
Tory Party. 

In saying this, I recognise 
that I may be engaging in 
little more than wishful 
thinking. But 1 believe .that 
there is substance in my 
dreams. For Mrs Thatcher is 
a politician who. has pre-emi- 
nently- presented herself to 
her country and her party as 
a leader who was going to 
reverse the dismal trend of 
the past and give Britain 
baric its self-respect 
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. Yet, , rightly or wrongly, 
there are few things more 
directly linked in the public 
mind with national self- 
respect than the value of our 
currency. A plunging pound 
looks very like national 
humilation, and if Mrs 
Thatcher Is now to become a. 
victim of this simplistic 
view, she can hardly com- 
plain. She and her colleagues 
did a great deal to encour- 
age it under successive La- 
bour Governments. 

It is no good the Prime 
Minister going on Woman’s 
Hours to declare in that 
awful breathy voice that she 
is totally puzzled by the 
whole Sterling crisis, and 
can’t understand why the 
pound is so undervalued. 
The man in the street knows 
perfectly well why the dollar 
is strong and the pound is 
weak. It. is because the 
American economy is strong 
and the British economy is 
weak. ‘ 

But it is arguable that the 
pound will recover, and that 
the dollar exchange rate will 
float, upwards again to 
something more like its pur- 
chasing-power parity — or 
that it will at least stay 
where it is. In that case, will 
not all the events of the past 


week be comfortably forgot- 
ten by the time Chancellor 
Lawson rises to announce his 
tax cutting Budget ? 

It is possible. But I sus- 
pect that something even 
more fundamental has been 
happening than an all-too- 
obvious government panic 
over the pound. Under' tbe 
surface, a sea change has 
been overtaking the mood 
and morale of tbe 
government and its par- 
liamentary supporters. 

The change reflects an in- 
creasingly desperate feeling 
among many Tory MPs that 
Ministers in general, and 
Mrs Thatcher in particular, 
have lost all seme of reality 
in the application of 
government policy. In no 
area is this more apparent 
than in the way in which Mr 
Patrick Jenkin has ploughed 
on with his plans for rate 
capping and for the abolition 
of the Greater London 
Council. 

Few things affect Conser- 
vative Members of Parlia- 
ment more directly in their 
constituency associations 
than local government, and a 
growing number of them arc 
now convinced that the Cabi- 
net not only should but must 


perform a massive U-turn. 
What is worrying them most 
of all, however, is the fear 
that Mrs Thatcher's vanity 
will not allow her to deliver. 

On a number of other key 
issues of policy, not least on 
defence and the future of 
cur conventional forces vis-a- 
vis the Trident missile pro- 
gramme, traditional Tory loy- 
alists can be heard 
complaining that a change of 
direction Is not only 
essential but in the long run 
inevitable. The only 
obstacle is Mrs Thatcher. 

None of this means that 
there is anything remotely 
resembling a “ Thatcher 
Must Go" movement among 
the vast body of the Par- 
liamentary Conservative' 
Party. Not even the wets 
serously believe that she can 
be toppled in the foreseeable 
future, much though they 
would like it to happen. 

' But the evidence that the 
mood has changed to Mrs 
Thatcher’s disadvantage is 
visible in the actual 
behavious of MPs. To the 
astonishment of their elders 
and betters many ambitious 
young pol itidans now see 
mutiny and rebellion as posi- 
tively helpful to their 
careers. 


And it is this which may 
prove in the long run to be 
tbe most ominous develop- 
ment for Mrs Thatcher. 
Scarcely a year ago, the only 
rebels in sight were a handful 
of deeply disaffected gran- 
dees from the traditional 
wing of the party, together 
with an even smaller group 
of youthful Heathites repre- 
senting unusually tolerant or 
even maverick constituencies. 

Those of the loyalist seg- 
ment of the party who were 
occasionally tempted to raise 
an isolated complaint on a 
particular issue were aware 
that in doing so they risked 
the displeasure of toe ador- 
ing Thatoherite membership 
back home in their constit- 
uencies. To be fair to such 
people, quite a few did raise 
their voices, and took the 
consequent stick. 

But* what has happened 
now is that MPs and would- 
be MPs who are intent on 
building successful political 
careers have spotted that 
they can actually do them- 
selves a bit of good in the 
party. by criticising 
Government policy. And that, 
as the Labour Party has 
good reason to know, is a 
very dangerous development 
indeed. 


Ways of dealing with the regions — underfunded, underdeveloped and 
unemployed — nave been broadcast by Echrard Heath, right, among other 
Tories. Pictures by Don McPhee 

What price the 
regions of 
the damned? 


PETER HETHERINGTON 
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THE other Conservative 
Party — which lives daily 
with the consequences of ris- 
ing unemployment, falling in- 
vestment and continuing 
business failures — managed 
another whimper of protest 
just a few days ago. 

Edward Heath stole the 
show on BBC’s Newsnight 
with another vigorous on- 
slaught on the North/South 
divide in a speech in Sunder- 
land (where one in four is 
out of work) followed by an- 
other call in Parliament for 
increased public investment 
instead of tax cuts. 

But the implied criticisms 
of Government policy from 
several influential Tories in 
the region illustrated more 
graphically than Mr Heath 
id that other yawning divide — 
between some Conservatives 
In the once prosperous indus- 
trial heartlands and the dom- 
inant faction in Government, 
that other party of Mrs 
Thatcher, Mr Lawson and Mr 
Tebbit which is instinctively 
hostile to concepts of 
regional aid. 

The former PM’s views, af- 
ter all, are well known; 
those of the beleaguered 
Northern Tories rather less 
so. 

It took • two rather 
rigbtwing, young Conserva- 
tive MPs — Michael Fallon 
(Darlington) and Piers Mer- 
chant (Newcastle Central) — 
to flush out the muted, but 
nonetheless significant pro- 
tests. Not for them the 
regional consensus that hefty 
Government aid is vital to 
provide the most equitable 
economic balance nationally, 
and to prevent overheating 
in the relatively more pros- ' 
perous areas. Mr Heath, of 
course, went further, calling 
for State planning on the 
scale of tiie early sixties; an 
argument which appears 
treacherously corporate to 
his opponents. 

The two MPs, 'anticipating 
another gloomy state-of-the- 
ceglon report* jumped in 
with both feet. “Each previ- 


ous report has been a doom- 
laden beggars’ charter and a 
very poor advertisement for 
the region," they whined. 

“The North-east is not 
short of public money. Bil- 
lions have been wasted away 
subsidising old industries, 
uneconomic pits, inefficient 
shipyards, instead of the 
New Tech and smaller 
companies." 

In fact much of the 
Northern coalfield wan wiped 
out in the sixties while the 
Wearside shipyards not so 
long ago were regarded as 
world beaters. 

Now, by far the largest 
slice of public money — 
around one third of 
government spending in the 
North East annually — goes 
to the unemployed. But let it 
pass. 

The Opposition did not 
need to respond. Many 
regional Tories were clearly 
incensed ; some publicly 
apologised for their col- 
leagues and made dear that 
such views were certainly 
not representative of the 
party in the North. 

Doom-laden or not, the 
report effectively put paid to 
any claims of economic 
recovery In the region which 
has the highest unemploy- 
ment rate of mainland Brit- 
ain; (19 per cent officially 
and rising). 

The chief executive of 
Cumbria county council, Mr 
Rowland Whitfield, pointed 
out that the cost of unem- 
ployment in the Northern 
region (Tyne and Wear, 
Northumberland. Durham, 
Cleveland and Cumbria) was 
now a billion pounds a year 
. . . “a massive waste of 
human resources." 

But the two MPs have a 
plan which deserves to be 
taken seriously. They have 
been on a study tour of the 
USA and will shortly publish 
new proposals aimed at 
“ revitalising private enter- 
prise and wealth creation." 
That will involve abolishing 


petty restrictions on business 

— those tiresome employ- 
ment protection meaures, 
health and safety at work 
acts and a few other statu- 
tory provisions besides per- 
haps? — in favour of mea- 
sures that will help create 
fresh jobs. 

But the implication that 
these New Tech industries 
will be attracted by a truly 
free labour market where 
private enterprise can let rip 
unimpeded by petty restric- 
tions, flies in the face of all 
experience. 

Remember Sir Geoffrey 
Howe's once cherished enter- 
prise zones ; the small areas, 
with tightly drawn bound- 
aries where industries would 
he spared the burden of rates 
and petty planning restric- 
tions ? • In truth, the most 
successful — Clydebank for 
instance — have benefited 
not from this rates 
moratorium but from sub- 
stantial sums of government 
money — factory building, 
land clearance environmental 
works, even venture capital 

— channelled through a 
Scottish or Welsh develop- 
ment agency. 

More importantly, the ar- 
rival of the big semi-conduc- 
tor companies in Scotland’s 
“silicon glen" can be attrib- 
uted to the considerable clout 
of the SDA and tbe Scottish 
Office. The co-ordination can 
only be ' successful with 
(more) public money. In 
reality, an emerging High 
Tech sector can only be 
successful with substantial 
public investment. 

That places the English 
regions at a considerable dis- 
advantage — a fact acknowl- 
edged by Mr Heath in his 
Sunderland speech — although 
strangely the Hard Right 
chooses to ignore this glar- 
ing anomaly. 

The Scottish and Welsh ex- 
perience suggests public sec- 
tor venture capital can be a 
vital ingredient, a stimulus 
alongside loans from banks 




or other venture funds, in 
the drive to establish new 
companies. 

That should not mean cut- 
ting regional spending; 

rather it could lead to a 
more effective use of 
resources. 

But even then, in encour- 
aging the entrepreneurial 
spirit we are only scratching 
the surface of the problem. 
With . the North still over- 
dependent on the traditional 
and declining industries 

nothing but a significant 

change in government policy 
towards capital- projects can 
possibly offer any hope to its 
237,519 jobless. 

Mr Heath's warnings may 
have become boringly repeti- 
tive to the Chancellor, not to 
mention Mr Fallon and Mr 
Merchant. But other Tories 
who live and work in the 
region share his concern. “I 
can see no need for tax 
cuts, ” says the Conservative 
leader in Newcastle city 
council. “The money could 
be used to boost public 
spending. " 

The former PM has issued 
Ins warning. A whole genera- 
tion is emerging with little 
prospect of employment ; 
over half the school leavers 
in the region cannot find 
work. The looming social 
tensions, says Mr Heath, are 
obvious for all to see. 

Labour MPs, on the right 
of their party, are more 
forthright They warn of 
civil disorder. Over emo- 
tional, over the top ? Per- 
haps. But, as the other Con- 
servative party may reflect 
such levels of unemploy- 
ment — of low investment and 
few job prospects — are un- 
healthy in any civilised west- 
ern nation. Democracy has a 
price. 

*The Sixth State 'of the 
Region Report by the North 
of England County Councils 
Association. 

Peter Hetherington is the 
Guardian’s Northern Labour 
and Political Correspondent. 
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This was. wliat the . All 
Party Reform Group set out 
to do. We sent a question- 
naire to all MPs, an imperti- 
nent exercise to which half 
; of the total membership, two 
thirds of the backbenchers, 
replied.. .. : 

To my surpprise, MPs are 
■not unhappy in -their work: 
13 -per cent considered the 
role of the . backbencher to 
be ’.‘very satisfactory", half 
(more of the Conservatives 
than Labour) "fairly” 
satisfactory, only 12: per cent 
found it ' “ not very ” satisfac- 
tory and only a mere 4 -per 
cent positively unsatisfactory. 

, Threequarters frit that the 
work load is increasing. Yet. 
mechanisation had not gone 
far to meet it Under a third 
had a word processor. How- 
ever 60 per cent thought the 
secretarial assistance avail-- 

able to be “adequate": and 

•' fully - 14 per ctnt found it. 
“seriously . inadequate ". 
while the plea for more 
.'research- . assistance was 
muted. Only 7 per rent had 

a -full-time researcher antd-. 
47 / per. cent someone -part- 


time. Nevertheless, two fifths 
found tins “ adequate oniy 
a quarter “very inadequate" 
“ Give as the tools and We’ll 
finish the job” is not an 
overwhelming cry. . 

Perhaps because no one is 
very sure of what the job is. 
“Contributing to ' the 
national debate" was. viewed 
as the main job. "Spoke's- 
man for local interests" 
came second {first among 
Labour members), and the 
more traditional role of 
"checking the executive " 
third, because it was much 
lower among Labour prior- 
ities than . . among 
Conservatives. 

Tlie " local ombudsman 
rple,” taking up the citizens’ 
grievances against the ma- 
chine, came fourth and next 
the related local welfare 
office role with MPs as over- 
paid, but undertrained, social 
workers pursuing social secu- 
rity problems which have 
beep such a growth industry 
In recent years. 

This relegated important 
traditional' roles to lowly 
- platings, ^ Party -politician, the 


basis on which they were 
elected and the dominant 
feature of wbat is essentially 
government by party, was 
sixth, considered very impor- 
tant by only a fifth of mem- 
bers. Educator and explainer 
was seventh, and legislator, 
specialist, even trainee minis- 
ter was least Important of 
■ all. 

Power may be the consola- 
tion prize- for impotence but 
backbenchers do not see it 
as central to their preoccupa- 
tions, much as many of them 
might long for it. 

Parliament as the institu- 
tion in which they have to 
do their job is viewed with a 
surprising degree of compla- 
cency. Attendance in the 
House, away from the brief 
highlight periods, is Cleary 
(flagging. Yet members did 
not see this as being as seri- 
ous a problem as the com- 
mentators. Only two fifths 
'thought it “serious.’’ Just 
over half were not worried. 

Select committees, often 
blamed for falling chamber 
attendances, were seen' as 
successful-' Only a quarter 
thought they had failed. Sur- 


prisingly, more thought the 
opportunity for private mem- 
bers’ bills, potentially a ma- 
jor safety valve. " adequate " 
than found it unsatisfactory. 

Discontent, and it is mild, 
clusters round the question 
of topicality, the traditional 
desire to air issues as. they 
emerge. Prime Minister’s 
questions is “ satisfactory ” 
to just over a third, though 
the only proposal for change 
which found support was 
later submission of questions. 
Ability to raise issues of im- 
mediate topical importance 
was thought satisfactory, 
though only “ somewhat ” 
and a third were more un- 
happy. twice as many as 
thought the procedures 
** very satisfactory.” 

The evolution of procedure 
has turned the Commons 
from a private, procedural 
playground into a steam- 
roller driven by the 
executive. Our members 
showed no overwhelming 
objection to this.- They did, 
however, view themselves as 
being more independent 
minded, less party ridden 
and more ready to use their 


own judgment than any 
ample perusal of the voting 
figures might indicate. 

Two-fifths considered MPs 
less deferential to their par- 
ties than they had been 20 
years ago with only a fifth 
considering them more so. 
With such self-perceptions it 
Is perhaps surprising that 
when it comes to procedural 
reform the dominance of the 
executive is accepted. 

Members concentrated on 
making their own tot more 
convenient and straight- 
forward. Morning sittings 
and carry over of bills from 
one session to another were 
both rejected. There was. 
however, overwhelming sup- 
port for timetabling of bills, 
a device which would make 
parliamentary life more pre- 
dictable but would also enor- 
mously strengthen the 
executive. 

It was supported by nearly 
three-quarters of members 
and favoured by even higher 
proportions of the opposition 
than among the government. 
The offsetting change was 
also one more convenient to 


members. Just over 60 per 
cent favoured a fixed ten 
o'clock adjournment. 

A similar proportion fa- 
voured a fixed parliamentary 
year, both devices which 
would ease what is the ma- 
jor grievance, the late nights 
— though doing so at the 
expense of making life more 
difficult for the executive by 
imposing deadlines which 
would curtail its room for 
manoeuvre. 

Clearly some combination 
of these two proposals, 
timetabling combined with 
cut offs, would make the 
House more efficient and 
straightforward for most 
members, though at the ex- 
pense of eliminating the 
present abitilty of the minor- 
ity of enthusiasts to obstruct 
and delay. 

Parliament would be bet- 
ter organised and perhaps 
therefore less human and 
chaotic, but a better place to 
work in. That seems to be 
the limit of most members’ 
aspirations. 

Austin Mitchell is Labour 
MP for Great Grimsby* 
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WARNOCK, Gillick, AIDS. 
Baby Fae : 1985 is going to 
be a year of iuquirv into 
medico-science and medical 
ethics. So far, each of these 
issues has been treated as 
important but separate. In 
fact, they interlock with pro- 
found social and political im- 
plications for us all. 

On December 20 I tabled 
an Early Day Motion draw- 
ing attention to the link be- 
tween sexually transmitted 
diseases, the issue of contra- 
ceptives to girls under the 
age of 16 and the question 
of infertility which superfi- 
cially promoted the conse- 
quences of the Warnock 
Report. The motion called 
upon Nonnan Fowler and 
Kenneth Clarke to promote a 
campaign through the Health 
Education Council warning 
of the danger ta health in 
the current trends of sexual 
promiscuity. On January 9. 
the Royal College of Nursing 
predicted a potential one 
million cases of AIDs within 
the next six years. 

The problem is urgent — 
not exclusively on moral 
grounds but also on social 
and ethical grounds and on 
the basis of plain, straight- 
forward common sense : 
AIDs kills and sexual dis- 
eases induce infertility. The 
prime justification for the 
Warnock proposals is to cure 
infertility. How many people 
realise that often infertility 
is tbe direct consequence of 
abortion or sexual disease? 
And that abortion, sexual 
diseases and cancer are 
surely the consequence of 
widespread and early sexual 
promiscuity, often begun be- 
fore the age of 16. 

In every case of abortion 
in an unmarried mother 
there is a significant risk of 
subsequent infertility and, 
where it is accompanied by 
sexual disease, the risk of 
AIDs or one of the other 
transmitted diseases. It is 
now established that AIDs 
can be transmitted between 
heterosexuals well as be- 
tween homosexuals. Doctors 
fear that we may be in the 
incubation period of a mas- 
sive outbreak of AIDs, for 
which there is only a limi ted 
chance of survival. 

What do people want? A 
campaign for a change in at- 
titude towards sex, nowever 
difficult this may seem to 
achieve, or the death of so 
many of our young people ? 

' I mentioned the connection 
between the Warnock Report 
and the health of the nation. 
The " justification ” for the 
conclusions of the Warnock 
Report is infertility. Every- 
one must surely agree, even 
where it is self-induced, that 
infertility is a tragedy. 

But Warnock is only inci- 
dentally about infertility and, 
for that matter, commercial 
surrogacy. By deliberate in- 
tention or downright negli- 
gence, there is an obscuring 
of the long-term implications 
of the test tube baby experi- 
ments. Many leading experts 
dispute the ' necessity for 
them because there are alter- 
native methods of achieving 
the elimination of deformi- 
ties and disabilities. 

So long as commercial 
surrogacy catches the head- 
lines, the real in-depth 
research will continue. A 
single Bill to deal with com- 
mercial surrogacy is simply 
not enough and could- be 
seen as a smokescreen unless 
accompanied by formal com- 
mitment to legislation on the 
other matters concerned. 

In the Warnock Debate on 
November 23, I drew atten- 
tion to the importance of 
Parliament considering the 
long term prospect of a 
super race served by super 
proles. This seemed to me to 
be a likely consequence of 
the current experimental 

programme with the most ap- 
palling political 

consequences. 

No licensing authority 
would have any realistic 
chance of controlling tbe in- 
exorable progress down the 
route mapped out for it by 
the medical experts. A 

licence to control is a licence 
to authorise and the 

Warnock Committee was 
hopelessly obscure on the 
composition of the licensing 
authority itself and upon the 
question of medical ethics. 
Indeed, the Medical Research 
Council guide-lines are them- 
selves wholly inadequate to 
deal with the current prob- 
lems arising in this field. 

The question of what 
research is being done, who 
is doing it and why it is 
being done, must be lully 
investigated by Parliament 
The President of the Royal 
College of Obstetricians and 
Gynaecologists, Mr M. C. 
Macnaughton, said that 
“ those who would deny the 
possibility of preventing 
these terrible handicaps must 
bear a heavy' responsibility if 
the recommendation of the 
Warnock Committee on em- 
bryo research up to 14 days 
is banned." Can he and 
others who support him 
present a clear picture of 
the kind of disaster which 
would emerge from the 
research which he 
recommends? 

The responsibility for this 
lies in Parliament but Parlia- 
ment must be properly in- 
formed. It is to be hoped 
that every possible support 
will be given to Enoch Pow- 
ell’s Bill, whose second read- 
ing is on February 15 

William Cash is Conserva- 
tive MP far Stafford. 
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Now is the logical time for someone to make a late move on 



waited until the financial 
reconstruction document had 
been published. Dunlop's 
figures have been a black 
hale and are still surrounded 
with uncertainties but at 
least there is now an up to 
date set, published 48 hours 
before the raid on the pref- 
erence shares. Time enough 


is more than likely that the 
banks which are in the driv- 
ing seat would call an 
attacker’s bluff. After all, 
the banks have wrapped a 


come into it An outsider, 
independent of the banks, 
might well make a better job 
of it all anyway. Perhaps 


tight security net around 
Dunlop for themselves any- 
way, in that they would have 
the main fail on what would 
be left in a break up, and 
they haven’t been over-enthu- 
siastic in rescuing it anyway. 


for corporate finance special- 
ists to digest them. 


this is the story that ought 
to be true even if it isn’t 


Cliffhanger 


NOTEBOOK 


Edited by 
Peter Rodgers 


THE late timing of yester- 
day’s interference in the 
Dunlop reconstruction is not 
as bizarre as it looks. Any- 
body who wanted to get in- 
volved would sensibly have 


Of course the stake could 
have been bought by a 
friendly party, anxious to 
pe-empt anybody else snap- 
ping them up and making 
trouble at the extraordinary 
meeting next month. This 
seems unlikely, as the shares 
were apparently bought from 
a number of institutions and 
dad not represent a threaten- 
ing parcel floating round the 
market. 

Another theory is that an 
angry holder of American 
Depositary Receipts could be 
out to block or blackmail at 
the EGM, to get better 
terms. That doesn’t quite 
stand up, because with such 
a purely negative motive it 


That leaves the possibility 
of somebody buying the 
shares for positive motiyes 
(though perhaps not friendly 
to Sr Michael Edwardes and 
the banks). Dunlop’s earnings 


on its remaining businesses 
are hardly enough to support 
the debt servicing. The com- 
pany could be bought for 
less than £50 mil Hon for the 
shares, but the true cost af- 
ter taking on the debts 
would be more like half a 
billion pounds. 

So wonderful ideas for 
turning round the rump of 
Dunlop, a la BTR or Hanson 
Trust, make no sense unless 
other factors such as the use 
of Dunlop's huge tax losses 


IT IS nortoriousy difficult 
for the government itself to 
forecast its own borrowing 
with any accuracy, simply be- 
cause it is the difference be- 
tween two very large num- 
bers for revenue and 
spending. Add in all the ba- 
roque little items (such as 
special sales of assets) which 
now adorn the Public Sector 
Borrowing Requirement and 
you have a genuinely way- 
ward mistress, as a Minister 
once called sterling M3. 


Yesterday’s figures show a 
PSBR in December which Is 
provisionally estimated at 
£0.6 billion — £573 million 
to be precise — which is at 
the top end of City's ana- 
lysts’ recent expectations. 


The good news, however, is 
that the provisional figure 
for November has been 
revised downwards, so that 
the cumulative borrowing 
figure for the nine months 
of this financial year is £10 
bilMon. 

That is not so wildly out 
of line with the 
Government’s revised fore- 
cast of £8.5 billion. Some an- 
alysts, at least, can still nur- 
ture a hope or two that it 
will come in fairly close. The 
paiot worth repeating is that 
the front-end loading on the 
PSBR makes the whole exer- 
cise something of a 
cliffhanger.' 

The best estimate is that 
about £500 million of the 
money from accelerated VAT 
payments by importers came 
in in December, with the 
budget forecast implying that 
there is another £700 million 
to come. In addition. North 
Seas revenues should be 
higher thanks to the falling 
pound. And mainstream cor- 
poration tax and Schedule D 
income tax is also due be- 


New stake calls reconstruction into question 


Fighting 

Big buy-up of Dunlop shares against 


By James Erliebman 
and Margareia Fagano 

A large chunk of crucial 
preference shares in Dunlop 
were swiftly picked up in the 
market yesterday morning only 
minutes after dealings in the 
shares resumed after the 
reconstruction package was un- 
veiled earlier this week. 

News of the purchase 
prompted market speculation 
that a potential bidder, thought 
to be the BTR industrial con- 
glomerate, due to launch a bid 
for fee debt-ridden tyre com- 
pany this morning. Market spe- 
culation suggested a price of 
35p a sbare. 

At 10 am Hoare Govett the 
stockbrokers, bought more 
than 25 per cent — or 14.7 
million — of the preference 
shares, which would have cost 
the buyer around £2 million. 
The preference shares opened 


at SOp but are understood to 
have changed hands at be- 
tween 30p and 4Qp. 

BTR was widely tipped to be 
the predator, but there was no 
comment available from the 
board last night. 

Anyone with 25 per cent of 
the preference shares has the 
power to block — or influence 
— the entire reconstruction 
package put togethe tiby Dunlop 
and fee banks to save the com- 
pany from collapse. The rescue 
package must be approved by at 
least 75 per cent of both the 
preference and ordinary share- 
holders at the extraordinary 
meeting to be held on Feb- 
ruary 8. 

One explanation as to tbe 
motive behind yesterday’s 
share purchase is that one of 
the disgruntled block of ordi- 
nary shareholders, who will 
see their stakes drastically di- 


luted in the package, hopes to 
use fee preference stake as a 
means to scupper the deal or 
get the terms improved. One 
such group could be fee Amer- 
ican owners of {it least 27 per 
cent of Dunlop shares held in 
But City sources close to fee 
Dunlop board said last night 
that Dunlop believes that the 
purchase has been carried out 
as the prelude to an 41 alterna- 
tive rescue package.” 

Dunlop’s ordinary shares, 
which were suspended at 25p, 
opened at 23p yesterday, far 


their banks. They refused to 
comment on the news of fee 


purchase and the implications 
that there is now another 
shareholder in fee wings wife 
a substantial chunk of the 
preference shares. 

BTR, which was formerly 
called fee Birmingham Tyre 
and Rubber Company, moved 
early out of the disastrous tyre 


the 

fakers 


industry and built a huge in- 
dustrial conglomerate by ag- 
gressive takeovers taking it 
into new fields. Two years ago 


higher than any previous esti- 
mates. They gathered pace dun- 
teg the day and finished trad- 
ing up at 81 ip. At this price 
the debt-ridden group is capi- 
talised at some £45 mtifion. 
The group’s total debts are 

£435 milli on. 

Dunlop directors last night 
were locked in meetings with 


it bought fee Thomas Tilling 
group for more than £600 mil- 


lion. But many of its interests 
in rubber, engineering and 
high technology materials 
would dovetail neatly with 


many of Dunlop’s more profit- 
able surviving businesses such 


as its aviation brakes, con- 
sumer sporting goods and a 
range of domestic foam rubber 


VAT 

‘could 

close 


Output at four-year high 




Up to 7,000 newspaper jobs 
could be lost, and more than 
100 regional dailies and weekly 
titles closed if 15 per cent 
VAT is imposed on newspaper 
cover prices and advertisement 
revenue in the March budget, 
the Government was warned 
yesterday. 

These findings are in a sur- 
vey carried out by accountants 
and consultants Price 
Waterhouse into the impact of 
VAT on fee regional and local 
newspaper industry. It is part 
of a high-powered campaign by 
the Newspaper Society against 
possible government moves to 
change the current zero ratine 
on cover prices and 
advertisements. 

The report is based on a 
study of fee impact of VAT on 
14 newspaper groups across 
the country, picked from the 
Society's 275 members who 
publish more than 1,250 paid- 
for and free newspapers. 

The 7,000 job losses would 
be the most obvious cost-cut- 
ting measure to cope with the 
new financia l drain, represent- 
ing 12-13 per cent of the pro- 
vincial press’s 60,000 work 
force. Journalists, who repre^ 
sent some 7,500 of the total 
work force, would be worst af- 
fected, as news gathering is 
reduced to economise. 

The survey also predicts that 
circulation would drop by 10 
per cent, as cover prices rose, 
advertisements would fall 
three per cent in volume, com- 
pany profits be _ cut sharply, 
hindering future investment in 
new technology production pro- 
cesses, and local news coverage 
would suffer seriously. 

It also predicts an accelera- 
tion in the well-established 
trend towards converting paid- 
for weeklies into free distribu- 
tion sheets, with lower edito- 
rial content, and a further 
concentration of ownership, 
benefiting the larger and 
stronger groups with interests 
outside newspapers. .... 

Mr Tim Morris, president of 
the Newspaper Society, srid 
yesterday : “ The picture the 
study paints confirms all our 
worst fears. We could see 12 
or 13 dailies disappear, and an- 
other 90 titles." 

The role of local newspapers 
in defending democracy would 
also be seriously weakened, he 
said. “ But for the paid-for 
daily and weekly press, who 
else is going to check on local 
authorities’ power, the courts 
or the trades unions? We are 
essential cornerstones.” 

Mr Ian Park, chairman of 
the Newspaper Society’s 
government and legal affairs 
committee, said the IS regional 
mornings were most at risk, 
and he cited the Plymouth- 
based Western Morning News 
as an example. Northern Ire- 
land Newspaper publishers 
were also extremely vulnera- 
ble, he said. “ The survivors, if 
VAT is imposed, will be the 
strong.” 

The report is being sent to 
all MPs. Mr Dugal Nisbet- 
Smife, director genera] of the 
Newspaper Society, said tbe in- 
dustry had been “ very encour- 
aged” by the response from a 
large number of Conservative 
MP3, 


Christopher Huhne 
Economies Editor 

Manufacturing output rose 
by nearly 1 per cent in No- 
vember to record Its highest 
level for four years, according 
to Central Statistical Office 
figures yesterday. 

The resilience of factory out- 
put, which increased by 1.3 
per cent taking the last three 
months compared with the pre- 
vious three, parallelled a rise 
in the consumers’ spending of 
1.9 per cent in the fourth 
quarter and 2.2 per cent over 
the year. 

The index of the output of 
the production industries as a 
whole, which adds energy to 
the manufacturing figures, 
shows a small fall of 0.2 per 
cent in November as North 
Sea production fell back from 
October’s high point 

The increase t aking three 
months over the previous three 
months, a more reliable guide, 
shows a rise of 2.2 per cent in 
industrial production as a 
whole with a slight increase in 


coal output from working pits 
aiding the figure. 

Recent comparisons are not 
much affected by the coal dis- 
pute, which is estimated to 
have reduced the level of pro- 


duction by around 3} per cent 
in both the latest and previous 


three-month periods. But the 
fall over fee year is 0.2 per 
cent as fee loss of coafi output 
offset growth elsewhere. 

The rise in consumers’ 
spending, which includes vehi- 
cle sales and spending on utili- 
ties like telephones as well as 
high street spending, was par- 
ticularly marked in tbe fourth 
quarter after a year which had 
previously seen little change. 
It reflects rising real incomes 
and some rise in employment, 
the effects of which have more 
than offset lost miners’ 
spending. 

The apparent upward trend 
in manufacturing, which grew 
by 2.6 per cent over the year to 
the last three months, may in 


part be due to fee steady fall 
in the pound, which particu- 
larly benefits trading sectors. 


However, the figure for Oc- 
tober and November include a 
revision upwards by 0.5 per 
cent and 1 per emit respec- 
tively to allow for what the 
CSO calls “understatement in 
recent provisional figures”. 

Confirmation of the trend 
must await further data, but 
recent figures from the De- 
partment of Employment tend 
to confirm fee CSO’s optimism 
since the average monthly ter 
crease In manufacturing em- 
ployment is put at 6,000 over 
the three months to November. 

Manufacturing industry has 
been little affected by the coal 
dispute, with output being 
reduced by perhaps half a per 
cent The industries which 
have been growing fastest are 
electrical engineering, which 
includes computers and so 
forth, and chemicals. 

The average level of manu- 
facturing output in the last 
three months is 8.5 per cent 
higher than the trough- in the 
first quarter of 1081 but still 
10.5 per cent below tbe peak 
in the second quarter of 1979. 
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Mr Ellen — director 


Abbey Life 8,000 jobs vanish 

shove an jjj tw 0 weeks 


increase 


By our Financial Staff 

Abbey Life, the UK assur- 
ance groups which is being 
prepared for a possible public 
flotation later this year, yester- 
day unveiled figures for 1984 
which show an increase in pre- 
mium income from £311 mil- 
lion to £383 million. 

The group, owned by ITT, 
increased single premium sales 
by one third and notched up 
increases of between 75 per 
cent and 122 per cent in Ire- 
land and Germany. The rapid 
exp ansi on of Abbey was cited 
by ITT on Wednesday as one 
of the reasons for seeking a 
sale of a minority stake 

ITT could probably raise 
around £100 million with a 
public offer far a qurter of 
Abbey Life. Yesterday’s results 
from the group show that the 
unit trust management side 
has performed particularly 
well, with lump sum invest- 
ments increasing from £14.1 
million to £26.8 million. 

Self employed pensions rose 
by 70 per cent to £19.4 million 
and directors pensions were up 
by 37 per cent to £17.5 mil- 
lion. Unit linked single pre- 
mium life and pension figures 
increased by six per cent 


By David Simpson, 

Business Correspondent 

A further 1,350 redundancies 
in fee UK were announced 
yesterday, taking the total of 
jobs to be lost in British in- 
dustry in the first two working 
weeks of 1985 to 8.000. 

The UK computer manufac- 
turer. ICL, recently acquired 
by STC, is to prune its 
workforce by 650 while 722 
jobs are to be lost at Esso’s 
Mossmorran petrochemical 
plant in Fife. 

The redundancies in Fife 
come about as the construction 


facturing operations in fee US, 
switching production of its Dis- 
tributed Resource System 
micro computer to Letchworfe 
from Utica in New York State, 


prompting 300 job losses at 
fee US site. 


of fee efeane-cracking plant 
nears completion, and at least 
2,000 more construction work- 
ers employed on the site are 
expected to be laid off by the 
summer. 

The ICL job losses, all on 
fee group's manufacturing 


side, stem from a comprehen- 
sive reorganisation of its pro- 


duction facilities. About 470 
jobs will go at Letchworfe in 
Hertfordshire where the 

group’s smaller metal compo- 
nent making factory is to be 
closed all together. 

The balance of fee redun- 
dancies will be at Kidsgrove 
near Stoke-on-Trent and at 
Ashton-under-Lyne in the 

Greater Manchester region. In 
addition, ICL is to cease znanu- 


ICL which opened discus- 
sions wife its unions on the 
latest round of job cuts yester- 
day, said that ft hoped some 
could be accounted for through 
natural wastage but that due 
to changing skill requirements, 
a significant number would be 
through redundancies. 

The US operation is being 
closed down tartly because fee 
group believes it sensible to 
base all manufacture of its 
DBS system at a single plant 
and partly because fee weak- 
ness of sterling bas made it 
cost-effective to ship from the 
UK to the US market , rather 
than manufacture locally. 

The new job losses will 
mean that ICL’s total 
workforce has fallen from 
33,000 in 1980, before the 
group encountered the finan- 
cial problems which forced a 
government rescue loan guar- 
antee, to only 21,000 while fee 
number of workers employed 
in its manufacturing activities 
will have more than halved 
over the same period to 3,400. 


down on a crime that not 
only Is causing growing dam- 
age to industry but now also 
poses serious health and 
safety hazards to consumers.” 

Mr Ellen said that in 
recent years 12 people had 
died in tbe United States af- 
ter taking counterfeit am- 
phetamines, a Kenyan coffee 
crop had been ruined by 
counterfeit fertiliser and 600 
Nato helicopters had been 
found to contain fake spare 
parts. 

He added feat there was 
growing evidence of orga- 
nised crime investing in 
counterfeit manufacture, es- 
pecially In Japan. Among fee 
other countries named by 
fee CBS’s technical adviser, 
Mr Alain Thrierr, as having 
thriving counterfeiting indus- 
tries were Morocco, Turkey, 
Greece, Brazil, Mexico, Ven- 
ezuela, Taiwan, Singapore, 
Hong Kong and fee Philip- 
pines. But be added that fee 
practice was also widespread 
in developed countries, no- 
tably France, Italy and the 
United States. 

Counterfeiting of luxury 
items like watches, scent and 
leatherware has long been 
commonplace. But it has be- 
come increasingly sophisti- 
cated. The “ pirating » of 
audio and video cassettes has 
received widespread public- 
ity. But, Mr Ellen said yes- 
terday, one of the biggest 
growth markets was com- 
puter parts. Investigators had 
even discovered a counterfeit 
heart pump and counterfeit 
contraceptive pills. 

It is intended that fee CUB 
should be financed solely by 
fee subscriptions of member 
companies. It is being 
launched with fee slimmest 
of resources — a budget of , 
up to £50,000 and a staff of i 
three investigators. 1 


A catch in the fishing policy 


By Rosemary Collins 


Spanish fishermen Denmark within tbe EEC. The 


are being depleted because the 
operation of fee Common Fish- 
eries Policy is dictated by po- 
litical expediency rather than 
scientific fact. 

Even the over-generous catch 
quotas agreed by EEC politi- 
cians anxious to please their 
fishing constituents are inade- 


quately checked and enforced, 
the House of Lords Select 


Committee on the EEC claims 
today. 

Tho mmmiHdA nllc -frtr 


chaos, 
shoulc 

stances be allowed to fish in 
the EEC waters from which 
they have been excluded since 
the extension of fishing limi ts 
in 1976, except for fish species 
not covered by current quotas, 
fee committee insists. 

Evidence brought before the 
committee convinced its mem- 
bers that allowable fish catches 
have routinely exceeded scien- 
tific recommendations, based 


on the need to conserve stocks, 


around 1.1 million tonnes of 
industrially processed fish each 
year. 

The Lords committee ac- 
cepts that there is no case for 
a complete ban on industrial 
fishing, since it exploits 
species unsuitable for human 
consumption, but demands that 
its scale be regulated. Industri- 
ally processed fish form part 
of the diet of human consump- 
tion fish, and fee small mesh 


« wMiuaioui at iugu 

levels for enforcing the CFP 
rules is the continued delay in 
issuing log books to fishermen, 
the committee believes. 

The log books were to have 
been issued so that inspectors 


tween now and fee end ; of 
fee financial year. 

The Treasury will only say 
two things about fee PSBR 
outcome pending its finalised, 
forecasts. The first is that 
fee £8.5 billion has dearly 
been overtaken both because 
the miners’ strike has run on 
beyond Christmas (when it 
was assumed to end, and be- 
cause higher interest rates 
mean higher debt servicing 
costs. 

The second is that no off- 
setting items apart from 
those -already aooounted for 
in fee Autumn forecast have 
so fair come to light. The 
implication is that fee £8.5 
billion is going to be ex- 
ceeded, but we have no offi- 
cial guesses about how much. 
It would, though, be surpris- 
ing if the Treasury were ’to 


Odd man 


pomt to such factors if . they 
did not account for, at least a 
further Si billion. And that 
means feat the Treasury’s 
best guess is probably of at 
least that order of magni- 
tude. Surely no cause for 
panic on fee funding front 


THE newspaper industry 
needs no lessons on how to 
conduct a campaign. As we 
report below, -fee Newspaper 
Society, representing more 
than 1.250 paid for and free 
regional and local, news- 
papers throughout fee coun- 
try, is rising to defend the 
industry against fears . of 
being VAT-ed In the March 
Budget. 

But the dire disruption to 
democracy predicted - by fee 
Society drawing on fee Price 
Waterhouse study needs a 
little salt on its taHL The 
main problem is this : The 
report pots forward only, tbe 
worst case, what would hap- 
pen if the Government im- 
posed 15 per cent VAT on 
both newspaper cover prices, 
and on the advertisement^ 


on which the paid for week- 
lies in particular depend for 


up to 80 per cent income. 

VAT ou ads looks more 
.damaging for fee provincial 
press than for the national 


press, ‘ whose' 

tomers could reclaim: the tax. 

Small local newspape ra .re lj 
much more on - personal- 
advertising. • . v'.v . 

But it- is very 
patchwork*, becose, fee ea*- : . , 
rtomic health and revenue, 
sources of provincial papers 
varies widely round - fee 
regions. As Price Watertewse • 
pointed out yesterday, tins 
sample of 14 papers 
small and “more., ttse&lSbr - 
general results.”. ' 4T 

show that what is in 'effect r 
double taxation, for -many qf 
them — on cover ptni.ee and 
ads — would' be too. harsh na . • 
measure. . . 

Yet a breakdown of fee , 
way Europe, treats Its press 
reveals feat the vast major- . 
ity, barring .Britain. x and . - 
Greece, impose. . . VAT, > ;• 

widely varying rates; on ad- - 
vertising, whale : only y a- 
nority impose genrally Ipfr... - 
rates if at alt on. cover . price : . 
as ■ well. So Britata.'wqujd 
look decidedly odi man of 
Europe if- VAT was. imposed. . 
both ways. i . 


By John Hooper, 

Trade Correspondent 
THE International Chamber 
of Commerce yesterday 
launched a body to deal wife 
fee growing problem of prod- 
uct and trademark counter- 
feiting. It Is estimated that 
industry loses some $60 bil- 
lion worldwide each year be- 
cause of fake goods. 

Hie Counterfeiting Intelli- 
gence Bureau, as fee new 
organisation is called, will be 
based In London. Its director 
is Mr Eric Ellen, a former 
chief constable of the Port 
of London Authority who is 
also director of ICG's Inter- 
national Maritime Bureau, 
set up five years ago to fight 
maritime fraud. 

Mr Warm Koenig, fee secre- 
tary general of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce 
said: "The dB marks the 
first concerted international 
Initiative by fee world busi- 
ness community to crack 


Concern grows 
in US over 
long-term effect 
of strong dollar 


NEWS 
IN BRIEF 


Terminal 


welcome 


From Alex Brmnmer The goal, . according to senior 

in Washington monetary officials closely in 

. .. „ „ _ , touch with the Group of Five 

Finance Ministers of the big meeting, is to establish some 
five industrial countries, were form of “enhanced surveil- 
locked in private discussion at iam«» ” — or rules of cohdactr-- 
the US Treasury yesterday f or the management of the 
amid the first indications that American and other industrial 
the United States is becoming countries so feat their fiscal 


because of Its long-term ad- 
verse effects on fee American 
domestic economy. 1 

The ministers, Including the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr Nigel Lawson, had flown 
into snowbound Washington on 
Wednesday evening and went 


straight to work over dinner at 
fee Four Seasons Hotel in 
Georgetown where fee collapse 
of fee pound and the disrup- 
tion of other European cur- 
rency markets forced fee US 
on to the defensive. 

The concern f elf . about 
American inaction on its bud- 
get and its impact on the in- 
ternational economy was em- 
phasised yesterday by fee news 
that Mrs Thatcher mil be mak- 
ing a second postelection trip 
to Washington • next month 
when the difficulties in fee in- 
ternational economy are ex- 
pected to rank wife arms con- 
trol at the top of the agenda. . 

The Chancellor Mr Nigel 
Lawson, was said to be enjoy- 
ing considerable support from 
his European counterparts in 
efforts to persuade fee United 
States that it most take dra- 
matic action on fee dollar. The 
Reagan Administration is al- 
ready nervous that the contin- 
ued strength of the dollar will 
harm fee nation’s industrial 
base because of fee flood of 
imports. 


require other - industrial coun- 
tries to apply, concentrated po- 
litical pressure on fee Reagan 
Administration in an effort to. 
bring down -a budget deficit 
projected at $218 billion this 
year rising to $250 billion by 
1987 — without policy changes. 

To achieve this will heed 
more frequent inspections of 
fee US books, .setting budget- 
ary targets simila r to fen mon- 


etary targets which IMF econo- 
mists believe were responsible 
for reducing inflation in fee 
early 1980s as well as political 
wife The indecision of Presi- 
dent Reagan's Administration, 
as it embarks on its second 
term, is hardly' likely to In- 
spire confidence that, this pro- 
cess can work very quiddyr : ; 

Tfcfe prospect of these con- 
tinuing larger budget deficits 
and little official action to_< 
stem them has kept fee -dollar 
strong this year despite efforts 
by fee Federal Reserve, Ameri- 
ca’s central bank, to reduce in- 
terest rates. It had been hoped] 
within the Administration mat 
fee drop in short-term US in- 
terest rates would take some! 
upward pressure off fee dollar. 

This tactic having clearly 
failed there is now some de- 
bate within the Administration 
about whether the time has 
come to change intervention 
policy. 


: BRITISH Airways, ^ in its for- 
mal response" to; fee Eyre ter 
quiry 'into the third Londcm-' 
airport, 1 yesterday .endorsed 
the rerammendationa for -'a : 
fifth terminal .at- Heathrow 
and ‘ the ' - devetopmenv'-- df 
Stansted, calling on . the 
Government to approve the 
constrii&ibn ' of fee .. . Stew 
Heathrow terminal without 
delay. •• '•?. - 7 \. 

The state airline's welcome 
for tbe expansion of Stansted 
is rather lukewarm ta» com- 
parison ‘ ^fe .-its : v whole- V 
heaxted sponsorship ■ of . a : 
fifth Heathrow terminal. Ear-: ' 
'tier this week, BA hadvap- 
plaoded the statement by the 
British AiTports* Authority 
-feat- fee Eyre recommenda- 
tions should be accepted, but 
its formal response; arghes .. 
both feat financial -returns, 
from Stansted waif be.-Tes" 
favourable than from expaddr 
teg Heaferbw, and that feefte . 
will he tittle future -passeh- 
ger demand in southeast. 
England -which eanirot \ be 
:met - by Heathrow' ."and: 

. Gatwxck. • 

. BA also announced that. ’tt-r- 
, is to increase its support. for 
:the , regional. . airports by 
launching: a : twice-weeldy 
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flight from.: Manchester to 
Hong Kong fete -autumn./’ 


Tougher time ahead 
for tax dodgers 


LAST year - was by far fee 
busiest for Nqrfe Sea oil -and 
gas drilling, according, tebtf 
report published , yesterday. 
The report,: .froto' : Petroleum 
Information,: . said . that -275 
exploration and appraisal 
weils were drilled -off fee 
shores ■ of . northwest Europe 
— 49 more feah. during 3JK3. 

The most active cmeraicr 
was Shell With 27' weus, ‘fol- 
lowed by Conoco with 16: mid 
BP wife 14. 1 The success, fete 


was also higher last year. 
the 199 exploration wells, 31 
found new accunanlatioHS of 
oil or gas, a success rate of 
22 per cent,- compared with 
17 per cent the year before 


By Hazy Brasier 
The Inland Revenue is to 
get tougher with tax dodgers 
following a successful three- 
year campaign against small 
companies and the black econ- 
omy which led to £140 naHioa 
of unpaid tax being recovered 
in 1983. 


More staff are to deployed 
to chase tax evasion in the 
tight of figures which showed 
that 90 per cent of companies 
accounts examined by the Rev- 
enue in 1983 needed , adjusting; 


and brought in an extra £133 
million of tax. 


million of tax. 

A report from the House of 
Commons Public Accounts 
Committee which has been 


looking at investigations by 
the Inland Revenue endorsed 


the use of extra resources. The 
MPs also welcomed the Reve- 
nue’s crackdown on the black 
economy: u We are pleased to 
see feat fee Department have 
launched a positive attack on 
fee undeclared earnings sector 
of the black economy.” Since 
1982 when 70 staff were allo- 
cated to uncovering undeclared 
earnings there had been a 
steady increase in tax recov- 
eries said the report In 1983 
unpaid tax recovered amounted 
to £6.3 million. The unit inves- 
tigating moonlighters has been 
expanded steadily because of 


its success and additional 
resources will be kart under 
review. 

The public accounts commit- 
tee in its report endorsed fee 
build up of Investigations, and 
said they were bound to have 
a deterrent effect 

The MPS also called on fee 
Revenue to consider expanding 
their investigations into more 
sophisticated areas df tax dodg- 
ing. Specialised investigation 
work which concentrates on 
stamping out what fee Reve- 
nue calls "artificial avoidance 
schemes” is one field where 
the MPs agreed there might be 
scope for stepping up action. 
The other area is multinational 
companies -which set up ar- 
rangements to understate their 
UK profits to lessen their tax 
bills. 

The international section 
lo oking at these schemes 
known as transfer pricing 
work is staffed with 25 Reve- 
nue employees .but has been 1 
occupied with .work on interna- 
tional tax avoidance legislation 

Th small unit devoted, to 
plugging tax loopholes ex- 
ploited by schemes like 
Rossminster could also be - ex- 
tended, said the report “We 
trust that tbe Revenue's review 
of specialised investigation 
work will look carefully at fee 
need and scope for expanding 
the capacity of these two im- 
portant units.” said fee MPs. 


SAUDI Arabia’s “ crude oil 
production rose to_- between, 
3.7 mfllion ■ and -3.fr imlJxpn - 
barrels a day 'in DricWantiary 
from 3 to 3.2 million in mid- 
December, according to' pri- 
vate - oil industry sources in - 
Saudi Arabia. Current Pick. 


Auction is fee highest since 
October, when it averaged 
about 3.T million barrens 
daily. Estimates- ,stiU;uleaye 
production weU belw the 
4.35 million Until assigned to - 
Saudi Arabia under the. Octo- 
ber Qpec agreement ■ - ' - 


HIGH-RANKING ^rfficials 
■from Iraq and Jordan, said 
yesterday that thrir countries . 
were pushing ahead , with , 
plans to build ah oil pipeline 
to Jordan’s Red: Sea port* 
Aqaba. Observers bad cbnrid- 
ered the IraqJordstn -pipeline 
project dead- when - Iraq 
began construction; of a' shat- 
ter size pipeline tbrougff;. 

■Saudi Arabia to fba Red-Sea . 
port of Yanbiit ,t .. ' : ‘ . Vfc. 


TECHNOLOGY DKorporSted 
has launched a £3.6 toOtioR 


bid' for UK mecbanical' engr.? - 

neer - - E*merfreld-Harre&.. 
using its 11.1 per cimt stalte v 
as a springboards In addition*' 
it bas options . and &nversK^> - 
rights which, . if esereisedfNr 
would give, cew"- 

of the enlarged capital. ■ .-/*v 


Keeping i Warburg’s Meet rdle 


cable 


By Maggie Brown 


could verify catches from a log 
kept in standard form by all 
EEC fishermen. It is now more 
than a year since the books 
were due to have been distrib- 
uted and there Is no sign of 
them. "If the commission take 


Cable operators should con- 
centrate first on serving do- 
mestic markets and customers 
wife screen-based entertain- 
ment and services, and only In 
the longer-term build on prod- 
nets for business and com- 
merce, a major conference on 
Cabling fee City was told 
yesterday. 


tighter controls and a sterner 
eye for scientific evidence, and 
warns that the entry into tbe 
EEC of Spain could push the 
CFP over the brink into total 


ermen’s organisations. 

Conservation needs have 
taken second place to the need 
to help the industrial fishing 
fleet, primarily important to 


““ JUUIUIg 

necessarily catch substantial operations which are so 
quantities of young human essential a feature of the pol- 
consumption fish, too. Both icy, doubts are hound to be 
factors have repercussions pn cast on their competence and 
life stocks. ~~ their resolve*" 


Mr Michael Storey, general 
manager of Westminster Cable, 
most promising of the first 11 
pilot cable franchise areas said 
feat fee industry has to build 
on its. sole de facto monopoly,, 
supplying video communica- 
tions to a residential market. 


Warburg Investment Manage- 
ment announced yesterday that 
it effectively controls a' 15.05 
per cent stake in Fleet Hold- 
ings, publishers of fee. Daily 
and Sunday Express- 
tipped for a takeover hid. 

This large managed stake 
places Warburg In fee position 
of power-broker, should United 
Newspapers., wife, a near 19 
per cent holding under Its belt 
after buying Mr Robert Max- 
well’s stake, decide, to- -seek, 
control. „ ... 

The 12.7 million .shares, are- 
| held in a . range of funds ad- . 
vised or run by Warburg In- 
vestment ' managers, and- -in- 
cludes a 5 per cent stake. 


managed on behalf of fee Brit- 
ish Broad casting- Corporation 
- Pension Fund (whosfr trost ees 
in total have- a '-&58 jper 
stake). ' ' ' : -V-V. ' . y yr'; : 

Warburg Investment ; iay -tho 
“holding has been : built Up. over 
■ fee last three ■ 'years,' - since 
Fleet was floated off 
arate - communications' group at 
20p. The feeres.iteve.-h^: 

added to over - the 'ye^uv ana 
the funds are shiwring' /on* 
hell of -a pipflt".^ o' rJT- yy 7- 

; Wartuig’s - manages ' 

lion of tevestmtert-ifuhds* 
eluding ironically, i ® . 

Fleet's own pension: funds, a 
. does -not'.have a large . dedaij-- 
ahle - . toterest>-. -in. • ynltea; 
'Newspapers* ;• C;"'. : sT"’v, ’ 
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commendations f or . 
erminal at Heathrw 
he development of 
4* callmg on ^ 
meat to approve ih. 
*tfion of the nw 
ow terminal with,® 

state airline's velcont 
' expansion of Stansttf 
ter lukewarm io con- 
l - with its white- 
i '■• sponsorship ol a 
eathrow terminal. Ear- 
lis week, BA had ap- 
d the statement by % 
i. : Airports Authorm 
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that financial return 
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able than Iron expand- 
iathrovr, and that then 
e little future pass* 
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tid which cannot h 
;by Heathrow ad 
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increase its support fo 
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-Kong this autumn. 
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SMALL 

BUSINESS 

itARVEY EAST is not the sort 
of man to give up easily, A few 
months after his Devon-based 
lowelleiy firm went into 
liquidation three years ago, 
he was busy setting up 
anotner company in the same 
: business in a former bakery 

- on an industrial estate at 
JBude in North Cornwall 

-. He was a lot wiser the 
Second time around and has 
applied to the new firm many 
or the lessons he learned the 
hard 'way from the failure of 
Aurifex, the original, com- 
pany he had set up with a 
.partner. 

The new company, Dewn 
Udf also in the jewellery 
b ysi p efiv ls currently aehiev- 
uqg an annual turnover of 
over £ 100 , 000 . 

The ' main lesson East 
learned was not to put all his 
eggs£in one baskeL Aurifex 
chiefly relied on making 
watch bracelets and was 
: heavily dependent on the 
-.American market When the 
US. market failed to Uve up to 
•expectations, the company 
held on grimly hoping the 
situation would improve. The 
upturn never came, however, 
and. East -and his. partners 
were forced to go into volun- 
tary liquidation. .... 

- As a result of that experi- 
ence, East is now making 
.concerted efforts to diversify. 


makes both 

uidustw and fi^is&p^ 
.ducts, out East is determined 
: to. break into other fields and 
has had some success ih doing 
so. Surprisingly however, his- 
main hone for diversification 
— • the electronics industry — 
haa not responded very enthu- 
siastically to his approaches. 

Another lesson that East 
has learned is not to allow his 
company to grow too fast 
Aurifex grew to 40 employees 
before it collapsed. Dewn 
currently has a staff of eight 
full-time employees and seve- 
ral part-timers. The former 
bakery it took over at Bude is 
bursting at the seams with 
machinery and it would be 
logical for East to move to 
bigger premises where the 
company could expand with 
ease. 

East and his fellow direc- 
tors have decided to err on 
the side of caution, however, 
and have decided to stay pat 
until there are clear indica- 
tions _ that the,, market can 
sustain any 'ambitions expan- 
sion plans. 

“This year we plan to bold 
the same turnover we did last 
year,” says 54-year-old East. 
"It will give us a bit of a 
chance to- capitalise on what 
we’ve achieved.” 

When East originally set up 
Dewn he was also cautious to 
build up slowly aud keep his 
overheads at a manageable 
level. He was helped in this 
aim -by the fact that two 
former colleagues from 
Aurifex joined nim in the 
venture. They are 42-year-old 
Leslie Straker and 43-year-old 
Mike Larrett, who are direc- 
tors with a 20 per cent stake in 
Dewn. The three men make 
an ideal team. East designs 
the jewellery, Straker manu- 
factures the tooling and Lar- 
rett is in charge of produc- 
tion. 

. Because of their combined 
talents, the three directors 
did. not need to hire much 
skilled labour to * launch 
Dewn. They did take on some 



The directors at a machine for pressing ear studs 


tool-makers, but the rest of 
the workforce were inexperi- 
enced and had to be trained in 
the intricacies of jewellery 
making. "We looked for 
people with the right mental- 
ity for this particular trade,” 
says Larrett “It's a problem 
trade, because the work is 
veiy fiddley and requires a 
lot of patience.” 

The three men’s wives work 
in the business, helping to 
keep the overheads low. As 
part of Dewn's diversification 
policy, it now makes a wide 
variety of jewellery at Bude, 
from ear-rings and bracelets 
to lighters and expensive 
pens. Many of their products 
are sold through the most 
prestigious jewellery firms in 
the country and find their way 
into the possession of royalty 
and the wealthy. 

'When East and his two 
partners, who had all been 
unable to find another job 
after the collapse of Aurifex, 


decided to have a second go at 
running a business, they 
approached some of their old 
customers. One major cus- 
tomer, anxious not to lose a 
good supplier, agreed to buy 
plant from the liquidator to 
set up Dewn. It also took a 40 
per cent equity stake in the 
new company. 

With this backing behind 
them, the three men 
approached the local branch 
of Barclays Bank for financial 
support They were offered 
£12,000 under the Govern- 
ment's guaranteed loan 
scheme. 

So as not to overstretch 
themselves, the three direc- 
tors decided to confine pro- 
duction initially to tooling for 
the jewellery industry. They 
started with five customers 
from the old days, bat they 
only supply two of those 
today. Attempting to broaden 
their base, they sent out 
calendars advertising the 


company, but these brought 
in no new customers. Grad- 
ually, however, customers 
started to bcild up. 

Intent on diversification. 
East made a tour of electronic 
companies in the so-called 
Silicon Valley adjoining the 
M4, but he got little response. 

Dewn has at last managed to 
get business outside the 
jewellery trade, however. A 
Devon chemical firm 
approached it to make sample 
capsules. The company was 
buying them at great expense 
from Switzerland. Not only 
could Dewn make the cap- 
sules a lot more cheaply, they 
are of such good quality that 
the chemical firm is now 
succeeding in selling them 
back to Switzerland. 

East sees the company's 
future increasingly in terms 
of supplying small batch com- 
ponents, which the major 
manufacturers do not II no it 
worth their while making. 
“Our set-up is ideally suited 


for that market,” he says. “We 
can make the simple tools and 
we can make the components 
for them if they need us to." 

But it is the three directors’ 
in-depth knowledge of the 
jewellery trade that is likely 
to be their main passport to 
success. Says East: "The 

jewellery trade by tradition is 
a handicraft indust^. What 
we do is mechanise it so the 
manufacturers can go to 
volume production with much 
lower overheads." 

However well it succeeds, 
Dewn can never expect to 
enjoy a really high profile. 
Most of the products it makes 
are for prestigious companies 
who pnt their own brand 
names on the jewellery. 
Dewn, which does not market 
any of its products directly, 
has to be content to remain in 
the shade while big name 
jewellexy firms sparkle in the 
limelight 

David Oates 




debate 


FORUM 

IN SPITE -of . the detailed 
analyses which,. . filled all 
. nations L dailies on the subject 
of Sunday trading the lack of a 
true sensitivity 1 to the indus- 
try from the various commen- 
tators shone, through. Selfish, 
intellectual and consumer 
orientated ' 'arguments have 
masked -the' .crucial social' 
implications, of. legislation 
which will make possible the 
Sunday ^free for aU” that will 
sorely. ensue. ,i. ..' 

:X do not even intend to enter, 
tire moral debates, Le. Lords 
Day observance; cheap 
Labour etc. There axe. other 
realities which are constantly 
overlooked which will, nnW» 
confronted, leave us with a 
legacy which could cause- ns 
regrets for ' many years: to 

come. - - 

We have known for some 
time that Sunday trading laws: 
have been flouted, mainly by 
the corner shop independents 
but increasingly by non-food 
multiples. 

- How mnch more have 
people really wanted and not 
been able to obtain by all- 
-shops not being open on . a 
Sunday? It was not actually 
the clamour from ithe con- 


sumer which has called for 
the alteration of the law bat 
; rather the need, to clean up 
the many anomalies. 

Consumer spending is not 
going to increase as a result of 
any relaxation. There wilt 
simply- be a ihrther redisSri- 
. button . of the ways in which 
spending is carried out 

Such has become the power 
of the _ multiples whose key 
personages sitting at the base 
of the shopkeepers daughter's 
. throne that very little atten- 
tion has been, paid to the 
. macro.; and micro efforts of 
'their uhhariiassedpr^gresfl. 

. Disregard all statistics,' not- 
• ably-those flashed upon our 

* TV screens each Friday, that 
multiple • stores ■ ■ create 

. employment. Logic must tell 
one -.that the shoppers have 
simply transferred loyalties 

• ‘from other shops and the up- 
to-date . technology now 
employed is bound to save 
labour rather than increase it 

. Of even greater significance 
is the effect on the . total 
infrastructure of the local 
economy. After the establish- 
ment of a multiple how many 
' local ' builders, plumbers, 
accountants and solicitors, 
etc. are employed. 

Nor is it sufficient to point . 
to the fact that there is still a 
healthy trade in the purchase 


and sale of independent retail 
businesses. We have long 
discovered that a large 
number of these are un viable 
from the outset, are being 
backed by those who have 
little interest in anything 
other than the . property col- 
lateral of the business. 

Last but not least is the real 
social hardship that this pre- 
sent trend Is likely to pro- 
duce. Not only in our rural 
areas but also urban neigh- 
bourhood communities there 
are large, albeit minority, 
groups of people .who have to 
depend on the local shops for 
their purchases. 

Would it not be the simplest 
of compromises to say “yes, 
let us in principle, deregulate 
Sunday trading, but control it 
on the basis of a license as 
determined by local authority 
representatives.” Any shop 
employing less than five per- 
sons would automatically 
receive a license to trade 
whether they wish to or not 
Any shop employing more 
than five persons could 
receive a license providing 
that the foil implications of 
their Suday trading on the 
local community and its 
social infrastructure are cons- 
idered. 

John White 


MAINTAINING viable com- 
munities in rural areas is a 
perennial problem with the 
twin dlificnlties of providing 
both opportunities for suit- 
able industry together with 
social facilities. 

But sometimes it proves 
possible to deal with both 
problems at once and, 
perhaps more unusually, 
without resort to the public 
purse. 

Chari bury is a small town in 
rural Oxfordshire on the edge 
of the Cotswolds, the place 
where businessman Alan 
Hanks grew up. Six years ago 
he set up his own business 
there In a redundant glove 
factory. His firm now employs 
seven people, marketing par- 
titioning and storage systems. 

One of his other activities 
has been as chairman of the 
parent-teacher association of 
Spendlove School, the local 
secondary school built by 
Oxford county council in the 
1950s. 

The council decided to 
close the school and a cam- 
paign by the parent teacher 
association to keep it open 
was unsuccessful 

But that opened up another 
opportunity. Mr Hanks knew 
from personal experience the 
problem of finding business 
premises in a rural area and 
rather than see the school 
building lost to the town he 
opened negotiations to buy iL 

His ideas for its use were 


Back to 
school 

rather different from other 
bidders, who planned to 
demolish the school and build 
houses. He instead saw it as a 
centre with twin benefits for 
the area. 

The local councils involved 
proved helpful and granted 
planning permission but none 
of the major banks showed 
any willingness to provide 
loan finance for the purchase. 

Eventually he made contact 
with a City, finance house, 
TCB, and Jan Balkwill, area 
organiser for the Council for 
Small Industries in Rural 
Areas — the main agents of 
England’s rural development 
agency, the Development 
Commission. 

Between them a financial 
package was put together, 
including a long term loan of 
£40,000 from CoS ERA. The 
sale was completed in Sep- 
tember of last year, with West 
Oxford district council buying 
some of the land for a car 
park. 

Since then what was Spend- 
love School has been trans- 
formed into the Spendlove 
Centre by a new company 
formed by Mr Hanks ana his 
partners. The school hall and 


adjacent rooms Save become 
a large entertainment centre, 
being used regularly by a 
badminton club and an old 
people's social club as well as 
for dancing and other parties. 

The school changing rooms 
have become the headquar- 
ters of the local amateur 
football club and a swimming 
club is planning to take over 
the school pooL 

Perhaps the major asset 
retained for Charlbuxy, 
however, is the 20,000 square 
feet of well lit, modern class- 
rooms. Three floors have 
been remodelled to form 
workshops and offices. 

More than half of the space 
has already been taken by 
businesses, including a 
dentist who wanted both an 
extra surgeiy and a workshop 
for a dental technician and a 
concert promoter attracted by 
the 400 sea ter halL 

Computer hardware and 
software companies are also 
now moving into the premises 
and it is expected that most of 
the remaining business pre- 
ofises will also go to hi-tech 
firms. Tenants take premises 
on a rent-and-service basis on 
a three-year lease or short 
licence. 

The pattern is one which 
has obvious applications else- 
where in towns and villages 
with substantial redundant 
buildings. What is needed is 
the entrepreneurs to set the 
process moving. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


PRIVATE HEALTH 
V CLINIC 

. W« an looking f or bmiooao- minded 
. pnonla . ao.' iiuhm riiL and own a 
nMxOcaUy controlled Inahh and diet 
rthifr f iw ah tim l wtsu ponordtoc 
Cure centra about ta op«n In all 

arena ' or the country. 

. CXir medte al te am wOi. train - your 
staff to operate iL, equipiaant. 
modi of wnlrtj in new .Irom ttx 

United States. 

Tbe'tnMal east to TOu la nor -more 
ttaa; £ 8.000 and. Am conservative 
Cellmate of t he^O rn^year's profit Is 

If you are Interested In owning Voir 

own h 1 1 Ml nr « with only a- a m a l l 
capital outlay in Oie ever eapaodlnn 
private - medical field without the 
nead- of personal m edical, (raining 
amt are a . caring credit-worthy 
daen write to:. 


II 


- THE ALTERNATIVE. 
MEDICAL CENTRE, 
SUITE ML 

. - INTERNATIONAL ROUSE, 

M DEAN8GATK, 

* MANCHESTER M3 ZEE. 

Tel. MX-833 M56 inxtat office henrs 
orTcL 6391777812 «vgs,er weekends. 


Calderdale, 

West Yorkshire 

SUBSTANTIAL BRICK-BUILT 
■ &STQRKY OFFICE PROPERTY 
with modern attached dnh atorey 
workshop (working height 30m; part let 
(present Income of a p pro*. 46.000 pa. 1 . 
with fully let income potential Circa 
£ 20.000 p.a..- alternative uae for occupa- 
tion .or workshop . and vacant office 


Out of town situation a ear new leisure 
activities with excellent ruturo potential; 
noea. lease-back oo workshop available. 
Full (Walla from; 

PHXLUP SCHOFIELD A CO. 
CHARTERED SURVEYORS, 
6484 719943 


IMVBSTORS REQUIRED 
For Theatre Productions. Units of 
£500 plus Further details please 
reply to DL 1M The Guardian. 


KNOW HOW People with know. how. 

with or without capital are reouired to 
' help aet up factories to produce the 
foSiovrtmn Cw Spare# — - filters. 
. wimaw. fan halts etc. Health roods. 
For fu rth er Info; about this venture. 
Write lor Mr Thomas. >5 Princes St. 
Slough, Berks. 


Manchester U60 2RH. 
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Hugill & Col 


Provide financial BdviartDlndepiNxJthlbi**^ 
especially coneafntng equdy catriud from BulUng Society 
Bunusa Pava to pr a am Loons and loan capital riom tno 
GovemmanTa uwn Gtismmea Scheme. 
mncPhapRayfiM or Erie Brad*- wl W-M2 fWorwrfta 
Chencary Lana. London WC2A 1 EL lo r Mi 
■ppobAimnt nrlBi om of (w ptfBiM fiattor 

*. 

chartered 
accountants 



START YOUR OWN 
BUSINESS 

Glaaa photo grap hs on ta plates for 
high profit*. For m ore Information 
contact: 

Mr Seymour at 

JOHN SEYMOUR ENGINEERING 
K AUerity Terrace. Bohr head, 
Gwynedd, 1X65 1NL 
Td (0407) 3179 


NEW INVENTION — perfected over 3 
years development — will reduce the 
fuel used ka domestic and commercial 
heating syst ems by approx. 50 per- 
cent. Agents wanted or start your own 

Dept. 86, 162 Higher Hlllgnte. 

Stockport, 061-480 0791. 


YORKSHIRE 

Exkttag Plant Flwt A Freehold 
Property (part-let) for sale 
Fleet romprtaes 10 lo 13 tonne 
cranes. 180 ft wheeled and tracked 
rxenvators. vans, vehicles. Don 
operable plant, stock of spares, 
workshop tools and equipment: 
(offers for pan of plant .fleet 


Reasonable 


Price for 
sale. 

For full details tel. 

•484 711331 


Immediate 


MV OWN BUSINESS, Ye* but which 
one?. New Puatoeaa Magazine reveals 
which bu elneoaea are really profitable 
and details the secrets of success. Free 
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Be your own Boss 

An opportunity to invest m a portable gluing machine 
and work lull or part time 

GLAZING PHOTOGRAPHS ONTO PLATES 

High profit margins — endless potential 
For further (Mails fid.: 0407 4480, 930am-730pn> or send large ae to: 

POTTERY PORTRAITS LTD., Bryn Heidog 
The Mountain, Holyhead, Anglesey 


r p| Motor Brokeni IM 

j The Uflhed Unedera'c bigcsi moon 
I wbi M i and personal car importer 
epert m et lo cspmld to ic a rto w Ifamugh- 
gut (be natThropninaand 
I i Mp a md ile ageies. The agency etoo 
£3.750. tubfpcr to ihc app beams 
s&cfcxy bmpum pokxL 
I AnescdtatncoaicmaybeKblenKlwHi j 
bade up Soon a pmfcaifcnal aCnaXH 
nttn (earn end daly oobooal and bod I 
advenhaag fee fanber dcuds and 
up c m n. p*obc ante m (be. Best I 


-* ★* * -dr* 4r* Hr* dr ArtMrA’* * ★* * dr* Anar ****** ★★ * 


OWN YOUR OWN BUSINESS 


Weir established and successful company, insulating over 100 tots per 

( week with Its Mown (I bra warm glass fibre system, is seeking for the first 
time suitable licensed Installers in an parts of the UK except the East 
Midlands. No experience required. The right attitude and willingness to 
work hard are essential. No personal selling. Loft insulation Is a 
government supported Industry which Is about to witness further explosive 
growth due to a dramatic Increase in properties qualifying lor grants. 
Ability to fund modest stocks of material required. A substantial volume of 
work win be handed over to demonstrate the viability of this very profitable 
licence. 

# For a preliminary (fleeueeton write quoting TeL No. to: 
k KJU, Unit 2, Wellington Street 

X Stzaiafofd. Nottlnahem 

IT Or TeL 0602 393844 or 0302 674482 (North) 
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YOUR OWN 
SUCCESSFUL 
BUSINESS 

ttnnrav-ifcndy over 60 WgWy successful Autoflnwrt DttWwkw ef^oj^ W nrt 
fBwsqte, jm the pemoud satisfaction of running their- own btrewss. Auto- Smart s 


J»,tp success and cquWwaB ba. tha way to sacura your own .future. . 

FncmeenM biwetrwuL buwhnje input efhafd work wd dersmtoatloapeoplB bke 
you Ibkl w8b our help, become nb^ pw« semrs. If jw haw ttoomfidanre and 
cttriraptdal (for/ -wsR provide the.pratucts, .training, the sate and adwtamg 

aEp0R»dfoafl^aecutaythMW«sBentiNtertto9uc«ssfat.iaunc^ 
bUSDSSS-, ! • - - " ■ ' ■ * • ■ a - _ , ■ 

ibwavaflabbcNoftbEatt, Domastar, Wgm, Lancashire, Wert Waba, South West 
leadon, icndno Brent, iwalqp Cantref, Pa ta ttwm u gti , Candiridge. Pmsf» 

FW-ffltLflwe I^eotsaettfig ottf Directof. 

^ r •: : v^Amtosmart ltd 

- Bertrijne. Glx o oc a. T wwworth. SUSS, B7T2AN 
TWr J Can»wrth (08Z7)5429WS 


GET RICH in 
YOUR SPARE TIME 

Irish company with a very high profit patented 
product expanding into U.K. require a limited 
number of people to exploit the vast potential of 
this very sucessful unit on the British market. 

MINIMUM INVESTMENT 

£ 1 , 000 . 

For further details write to: 

METAL RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT LTD., 
19 Magennls Place, 

Dublin 2, Ireland. 


VERY LIMITED 
OPPORTUNITY 

ts ottered to Investor wishing to 
participate in a top grade beef 
rearing unit with rapid expansion 
plans and first dass protection 
forecast The tarm is situated In the 
heart of James Heriott country in the 
N. Yorks Dales and is a uniquely high 
production unit 

Minimum investment is sought in the 
region of £10.000. . 

For prospectus and details apply to: 
Country Line Ltd. 

Imperial Chambers, 
i Road, Darflngton. 

I (032S) 462215 


CONTINUOUS 
CASH PROFITS 

I discovered a product mating £15, 
which reoudna mine and returns £156 
annually. My customers (300 in my fast 
year) are the general puhtje and they 
actually look forward to paying me! 
Part-time Grom home without capital or 
experience. Curious 7 Send SJLEL 
please to; CKABTSEABCH LTD, 
lip Homfield Street, London 
EC2M7AY. 


(BUSINESS SERVICES) 


Needs review 


SIGNPOST 


i THE SMALL Business Bill 
will be introduced for second 
reading in the House of 
Commons today by Michael 
Giylls, MP, who is also chair- 
man of the Small Business 
Bureau, the Conservative 
Party’s lobby group. 

“Our objective in this Bill is 
to protect the interests of the 
owner managed businesses 
against abuse both from big 
business and the over compli- 
cations of government legisla- 
tion,” says Mr Grylls. 

Another Conservative MP. 
William Cash, says the Bill 
will place a duty on every 
Secretary of State to report 
annually to Parliament on 
what they have done to sim- 
plify legislation. “It will be a 
rolling review by every gov- 
ernment department It will 
be a constant review, too, of 
the practical needs of smaller 
firms.” 


A NEW part-time prog- 
ramme, Firm Start is being 
launched by tbe Greater Man- 
chester Economic Develop- 
ment Corporation to help 
people committed to starting 
a new business or those who 
have recently started to trade. 

The programme is free of 
choree to suitable applicants; 
in addition all those accepted 
will quality for a research 
grant to test their business 
concept and some may be 
eligible for income support 
The programme is provided 
by Manchester Business 
School in association with the 
Manpower Services Commis- 
sion and is promoted by 
GMEDC. 

Three seminars for those 
interested have been 
arranged on January 30 in 
Rochdale, February 5 io Man- 
chester, and February 7 in 
Bolton. Tbe programme starts 
in ApriL 

Further information can be 
obtained from Pam Bishop, 
GMEDC, Bernard House, Pic- 
cadilly Gardens, Manchester 
Ml 4DD, telephone (061-) 236 
4412. 


MIDLAND Bank is offering 
free business banking ser- 
vices to anyone taking part in 
the enterprise allowance 
scheme operated by the Man- 
power Services Commission. 

The accounts, whether in 
credit or overdrawn, will be 
operated free of charge for all 
normal banking services 
during the 52 week period of 
the enterprise allowance. 
Interest on any borrowing and 
other specific services will be 
charged at normal commer- 
cial rates. 

The scheme is designed to 
help unemployed people 
create their own jobs by 
setting up in business. The 
government recently allo- 
cated a farther £325 million to 
enable tbe scheme to con- 
tinue until March, 1988. Suc- 
cessful applicants receive an 
allowance of £40 a week for 
the first year in business. 


MANPOWER Services Com- 
mission and Manchester Busi- 
ness School are collaborating 
in a new initiative to provide 
trained managers for four 
months, at MSC expense, to 
firms wanting new business 
opportunities. 

Course tutor, George 


Lester, says that host corn- 
will get . 
new product ideas and new 


pa rues 


a portfolio of 


business areas to explore. 
Another feature is that unem- 
ployed managers get the 


advantage of working in small 
firms and a chance of a new 
career. 

An unusual aspect of the 
programme is the Scimitar 
I innovation technique deve- 
loped at MBS by Dr Tudor 
i Richards. So far this 
approach has developed 2.500 
new product ideas, more than 
100 prorisional patents, and 
325 market tested new pro- 
ducts. 

The programme is open to 
firms with under 200 
employees and who are 
within an hour’s drive of 
Manchester. Further informa- 
tion can be obtained from Dr 
George Lester, Manchester 
Business School, Booth Street 
West, Manchester Ml5 6 PB. 
telephone (061) 273 8228, 
extension 319 or 322. 


THE ANNUAL meeting and 
one day conference of the 
Scottish Association of Smalt 
Business Education will be 
held on February 8 and 9 at 
the Scottish Enterprise 
Foundation, Stirling Univer- 
sity, Scotland. 

Tbe conference will con- 
sider the latest Initiatives In 
teaching and training for 
enterprise for use in schools, 
colleges, central institutions 
and universities. Last year 
more than 60 teachers and 
trainers involved in existing 
and proposed courses on 
small business management 
attended from all over Scot- 
land. 

Further details can be 
obtained from the SASBE 
Conference Organiser, Scot- 
tish Enterprise Foundation, 
Stirling University, Stirling 
FK9 4LA. Telephone (.0786- 
73171). 


THE closing date for entries 
to the Livewire schemes in 
Scotland and Northern Ire- 
land which aims to encourage 
young people to create their 
own jobs is now approaching, 
the final date being January 
31. Shell UK is organising the 
scheme in both cases, helped 
in Northern Ireland by the 
Action Resource Centre. 

The basis of the Livewire 
scheme is that each young 
person between the age of 15 
and 25 with a business idea is 
referred to an individual 
adviser who helps to develop 
the idea to the point where it 
might be possible to start a 
business. 

A secondary element of the 
scheme is a competition 
where the overall best idea 
will be awarded a £ 1,000 
package of “start up equip- 
ment" or services and a 
trophy, with prizes for run- 
ners-up. 

Entry leaflets can be 
obtained from job centres, 
libraries, community centres, 
schools, colleges, enterprise 
trusts. Trustee Savings Bank 
branches in Scotland or 
Ulster Bank branches In 
Northern Ireland, and from 
Shell filling stations. 


THE 30th world conference of 
the International Council for 
Small Business will be held in 
Montreal, Canada, on June 16- 
19 on the theme of "small 
business in the entrepreneu- 
rial era.” 

Further information can be 
obtained from the Secreta- 
riat, 30th ICSB World Confer- 
ence. Ecole des Haules 
Etudes Commerciales, 5255 
Decelles Avenue. Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada H3T 1V6. 
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INTERNATIONAL OFFSHORE 
COMPANY FORMATION IN 
ALL MAJOR CENTRES 

* Full Admiaiviratton 

* NOHlJM« SrtTWC-. 

* Full Sccreiartil Strrw Inrludlas 
Hail. FanlDil r Telephone jod Trim. 

* Send for aaJu-Unmul brer hu re NOW 

* Internal hoI Tax Planning anil 
Acroununct Sumer* 

* Baal: burediiirtion* 

EXEtVnVE BUSINESS MANAGES! EVT 
INTERNATIONAL EVCMFOllATED 
Marten Place. Part GraL St Sampson*. 
Gneniw} 

TeL: (MSI 5»15. Telex: 4191 675 
Fox Soa (MSI 53103 


REMORTGAGES 

Realise tbe capital bed up on your Bone. 
Building Society Rate*. For Home 
Improvements. To Repay Expensive 
Loans. For Business Capital. To buy a 
Second Home. Divorce Settlements. 
Moftaara* available. Competitive rates 
over £30.000. Free advice and quote 
confide nee. 

DAVID SILVERMAN & CO 
061-941 4464 and 
061-969 8188 


TRAFFORD BOROUGH COUNCIL 

SELECTIVE TENDERING 
SEWERAGE AND DRAINAGE WORK 

The Council Is reviewing Its select list of firm a from which selections or 
restricted numbers of contractors arr Invited t» tender for seweraor and 
drainage work. The list will be divided into sections according to site ol 
contract: 

<a) Works up to £30.000 value. 

ibl Works In esceee of £50.000 but not exceeding £500.000 value. 

(c) Works la excess of £500.000 but not exceeding £1,600,000 value. 

Firms wishing to be considered fw Inclusion on the select list must apply in 
writing, giving the following Infonnntlon: 

1 The section or sections of the list in which they wish to be Included. 

2 A statement showing a list of comparable works carried out over Utr last 
three years, together with contract dales, appro*! mate values and for whom 
The works were executed. 


3 The names of flnancte 


TELEX 

NO SUBSCRIPTION 

Telephone*: 

81-3181235 


AGENTS and 
DISTRIBUTORS 

£500 A DEAL! 

We am about IQ bunch (ha mat tooling and 
raroJutonarv new ccncepl fn mobfle (as-food 
units ew seen ui tl» UX fiao complax la bitty 
mplatn In print), takagotg include' national 
press enqiiHm, video presentation and top 
foam* house btektag. 
tar M detaBa MeptaM OKI C7GE48. 


PROFIT CAN BE MADE 
IN VAN HIRE 

WKhln 3 years. I nour own An lamest Ven 
Hire Fleet in Britain. 

ExdushM areas oval labia wtth minimum 
outlay. 

Contact: Mr B Munro (Mon. Dtr.j 
HANDY HONDA WRE LTD. 

OH Woods Trading Estate, 
Torquay. Drun . 

T titp heat: 0003 61S0M1ZM3 Mown 


TELEGRAMS DELIVERED IN 
TWO HOURS 

Coiirlei-qram. the Nanoawlde Ser- 
vice. C9.B0 anywhere in U.K.. 
including Wedding or Greeting. 
BarclsvcanS. Visa and Acress. Ol- 
302 0377 Of 0604 24733. 


GIANT COLOUR PRINTS. Studio ID's 
superb quality Bow ol medal offer 
of 13.90 per sq It . For sins 6ft 


■ 4ft to 16fl s Oft. Normal 5 day 
service. Tel PeW Crawford <u> 01-404 
4044. STUDIO 10. London EC 1. 


T.T-S. (UK] 

For worldwide Telex. Tel OJ-dSti 
6913 / Tlx 8 7701 T TOPS C. Special 
discount for continental companies. 


FULHAM 

Serviced Offices £50 prar. all lac.: aliw 
Workroom Spare. 900 w. It.: avail- 
able Immediately. Tel. 01-731 7381 • 


MICRO-LEARHEK? We provide perso- 
nal tutor and micro for Individual, 
self-paced training ja the basics of 
business micros and popular office 
prog ra ms. We arc a small company 

4636. 


(BUSINESS FINANCE) 


PRICE OFFERr JMscotbcuiM under 
i estshltchment in Norway seeks contact 
with suppliers Of furniture and 
Also seeks offers for 


oombUna machines ami tuntard tobies. 
Only written replies to MJchaa! 
Taanvfg. fo. b. 33.4500 Mandat. 


reef / bankers la whom reference may be mode. 

4 A statement to show that adequate plant and properly experienced 
competent staff ore available, together with any special details considered 
relevant. 

Only those firms who supply the xperilbr information reou>-t«ed will be 
considered for Inclusion on the select list and the Council does not undertake to 
Invite all or any of the applicants to submit tenders. 

Applications should be addre ssed to the Borough Engineer and Surveyor at 
P.O. Box 12. Tr afford Town Hall. Talboi Road. Stretford. Manchester M32 
OYX. and be received not later than noon, on Friday. February E2. 19BS. 

A. BANCROFT, 

Town Clerk. 


CITY OF MANCHESTER 

CITY ENGINEER AND SURVEYOR'S DEPARTMENT 

TENDERS ARE INVITED on ■ Schedule or Rates basis for the undermentioned 
items of work required diuina Uie twelve months' period ending Mareh 31, 
1986. 

REINSTATEMENTS TN VARIOUS MATERIALS TO FOOTPATHS. 
CONSTRUCTION AND RECONSTRUCTION OF FOOTPATHS IN VARIOUS 
MATERIALS. 

REINSTATEMENTS AND REPAIRS TO CARRIAGEWAYS 

CARRIAGEWAY SURFACING IN HOT ROLLED ASPHALT AND BITUMEN 
MACADAM. 

CARRIAGEWAY PLANING (excludlmt principal road motorways). 
SUPERIMPOSED THERMOPLASTIC ROAD MARKINGS. 
OVERSEAL BONDING OF CARRIAGEWAYS. 

SEWER MAINTENANCE AND MANHOLE CONSTRUCTION. 

CLOSED CIRCUIT TV SURVEYS. 

CATCHMENT INVESTIGATION AND MANHOLE SURVEYS. 
STREET LIGHTING FAULT REPAIRS. 

HIRE OF GROUND INVESTIGATION EQUIPMENT AND SERVICES. 

Tender documents returnable by 12 noon on FrMay. Febroorv 8, 1985 Irom 
Ceoffrex F. Read, City Engineer and Surveyor, Town Hall. Manchester M60 
2JT. or by telephone number 061-234 4084 on or after January 21. 1985. 


Merpri s e Zone 


An Eniarprtn Zone with a diflerance . 
which has Deuetopnwni & Opportunity 
Area status to oifer a wide range of 
financial incentives Low rent and land 
prices, a deepwater port, last read, rail 
and air links io wortdwids markets and 
an dccontional Industrie! rerenons 
record. All Uitt on the Solway coast only 
minutes from the Lake Dtstyrt a unique, 
emnronmaht In which To live and work. 
Far dataHs contact Hie County 
Industrial Development Officer, The 
Courts. Certtote. Cumbria CA3 8NA. Tai 
(0220) 23456. Trie* 64316. 


WORKSHOP 


available now. 


UNITS 

inraifi/sii 


66-2.753 salt IK SE1. SEI6 
5. Contact Borough Valuers, 


and 5EI5. Contact 
- pn 0 oa 


* CLEARANCE LIKES * 

Tv Job socks, shops slocks. « 
redundant stocks otc. warned lor 
« imrnodiate settlement. For details jt 
•» -write or phone: 

j £ E. Fenttmm, 363 Dudley Road T 
■jt. Birmingham B184H8 JL 

j*| JSSE., * 

************$ 


FACTORIES t WAREHOUSES: Purpose- 
built unit* available now. RENTS from 
£1.50 sa. ft. per annum. SIZES 1.000 
to 30.000 so. IL LOCATION G-E.15. 
end ^S.E. 16. New units available 


S.E. 


and under cons (ruction in 


&.E.5. CONTACT Borough Valuer*, 
London Borough of Southwark, 705 
SSI 1 e rt anatom 2367 or 2538. 


AH reasonable care is taken bj 
Guardian regarding iruxstma 
franchise advertising, Han 
readers are recommended to 

~ note t professional a 

entering mut ammitmt 
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Growth unchecked at MFI 


By Tony May 

Not even the snow looks like 
checking growth at MFI, the 
flat-pack furniture group which 
has assembled a 22 per cent 
increase in first-half profits, 
and is expanding both its mar- 
gins and selling space. 


A couple of years ago the 
group would have been wor- 
ried by the effect of blizzards 
”'i sales during its prime sell- 
ing month. January. Now it 
■ms its sales right through to 
'larch, giving customers and de- 
VL-ry men a chance to get 
through. 

On turnover up 15 per cent 


— 11 per cent from new sell- 
ing space and 4 per cent from 
increased volume — profits 
bounded from £15.6 million to 
£19 million in the six months 
to November 24. The interim 
is up l-7p to 2p. 

Mr Derek Hunt, the chair- 
man, yesterday described trad- 
ing this year as “OK so far,** 
and said that volume was up 
slightly. 

The latest rise in interest 
rates cannot help the group's 
prospects, but Mr Hunt said : 
“ a lot depends on whether the 
mortgage rate goes up. by bow 
much, and for how long.” Even 
so, he expects group profit 


growth in the second half at 
least to match that in the first. 
The market is looking for be- 
tween £45 minion and £47 mil- 
lion for the full year. 

The group's profits are made 
up 40 per cent from sales of 
kitchens. 30 per cent from bed- 
room furniture with the rest 
coming from sales of Taiwan- 
ese Chippendale, bathroom fix- 
tures, and dining room 
furniture. 

One new venture will be the 
sale of carpets tram 70 or SO 
stores over the next six 
months. The carpet sales could 
spell the end of the in-store 
concession granted to Harris 


Queensway, but no talks have 
been held on this yet 
The group’s other plan for 
increasing sales is to tap the 
US market While this has 
proved to be a graveyard for 
many British companies, MFI 
is biding its time. It has been 
conducting market research for 


five years now and plans to 
setup four testheds hops i n 
Philadelphia to assess the 
strength of the market for 
kitchens and see which sales 
formula works best The shops 
will trade as “Priceless." 

Meanwhile, the mainspring 
of growth will be the store 
expansion programme, which is 



Derek Hunt : looking to the US 


already on course to • grow lion sketched. in for next year, 
from 125 stores to 133. stores While the weak pound wm 
by the - end of May, giving a be good for the embryonic US 
trading .floor of 4 million business, it will increase the 
square feet with another mil- group's raw material prices. 


COMPANY BRIEFING 


Financial 


services 

sweeten 

Berisford 


fright) was in his element 
yesterday. After the long 
war of words over the Cur- 
rys contest he was able to 
unveil a bumper profit rise 
which comfortably beat the 
forecast made during the bit- 
ter takeover battle. 

Profit before tax soared by 
64 per cent to £12.5 million. 









S. & W. Berisford, the inter- 
national trading and sugar 
group, is pla nnin g to double 
profits from financial services 
following last year’s successful 
move into the investment 
h anking and venture capital 
business. 

The £2.5 million takeover of 
Ihe bond and securities trading 
businesses of Cresvale Interna- 
tional and subsequent creation 
of Albion Trust to specialise in 
investment banking, coupled 
with a strong contribution 
from property Investments in 
the City of London, helped 
hnost financial services profits 
from £4 million to £7.7 million 
during the year to September 
30. 

Mr Gordon PercivaL finan- 
cial director, said yesterday 
that “ no doors are closed ” 
when it came to expanding the 
financial services business. 

He said the move into finan- 
cial services, which has already 
given the group a foothold in 
the UFFE (futures market), 
bond dealing and banking, is a 
logical extension of the group's 
international trading activities. 
Eventually the group is look- 
ing to increase profits from 
this sector by £10 million each 
year, Mr Percival said. 

The strong performance 
from financial services helped 


Dixons’ forecast and most 
City targets, which were 
around the £12 million mark. 
This was achieved on turn- 
over higher by 31 per cent at 
£312 milli on In the 28 weeks 
to November last year. The 
half-time dividend is also up 
by 20 per cent from L6p to 
L92p, and will not be less 
than 6p for the full year. 

Most of the Increase came 
from the retail division, with 
profit rising to £8.2 mil lion 
from £4.8 million last time. 
Both sales and profits main- 
tained the advance through 
the Christmas season. Dixons’ 
photographic processing div- 
ision showed substantial im- 
provement — profit rose to 
just under £1 million from 
£351,90® in the same period 


- tV . * ■ a 



Capital investment remained 
just below £4 million and after 


last year. Market share in 
the mail order market has 
also improved. 

Mr Kalins, who believes he 
can work the same magie 
with the Currys stores, said: 
“I remain totally confident 
of the dynamic potential of 
the group.” He added that 
shareholders can expect an 
excellent year with the fruit 
of the £250 million Currys 
acquisition coming through in. 
years to come. 


increase group pre-tax profits 
from £55.6 million to £80.2 
million during the year. Prof- 
its from the British Sugar and 
animal feed processing busi- 
ness were down by £4 million 
at £70.5 million, held back by 
higher EEC sugar levies which 
cost £7 million more than the 
previous year. 

However, investment In the 
sugar division is continuing at 
the rate of £35 million each 
year at the existing plants, 
which will help reduce energy 
costs and improve productivity. 

Elsewhere the international 
commodity mer chanting and 
general merch anting businesses 
performed strongly despite rel- 
atively low levels of market 
activity. The cocoa processing 
companies in the Netherlands 
and West Gennany, and the 


food, secondary metals and 
wool businesses in the UK all 
made higher contributions. 

The company said that mar- 
ket conditions in the present 
year were “difficult" with mar- 
gins coming under pressure. But 
the group will continue to ben- 
efit from the elimination of 
trading losses from the Er- 
langer Tubular Works which 
was sold last year. 

The board is proposing pay- 
ment of a final dividend of 7p 
per share, making 10.5p for 
the year, a comparable in- 
crease of 10.5 per cent on the 
previous year. 


hensible. consumer or com- 
puter-orientated products could 
add lustre. 

Worldwide economic 

recovery and accelerating mar- 
ket shares enabled turnover to 
rise by over half to £62 3 mil . 
Hon in the year to October 31. 
from £40.8 milli on previously. 
This extended the first iialf 
advance, which contained a 
major recovery element US 
sales rose fastest to £17 mil- 
lion. The pay-off from previous 
investment, not least in ideas, 
together with the bonus from 
the strong dollar brought an 
exceptional rate of growth. 


a period of restraint it is 
headed higher. Six new compa- 
nies were started in the latest 
half year. They include the 
Penman small computer plot- 
ter, Lnfocare drinks monitor- 
ing system and Camm software 
business in Europe. Past prob- 
lems la France have, been left 
behind and sales in Japan 
have easily passed £1 million a 
year. 

Chairman Dr Jack Leonard 
says the group is on course for 
20 per cent or better annual 
growth, with less vulnerability 
to a new recession. Italy, Swit- 
zerland and Scandinavia are 
promising markets now and ex- 
ports from another factory 
being built near Worthing 
should predominate. R & D 
spending is rising and a close 
link with Sussex University 
testifies to the faith in home 
technology. 

The shares jumped by 45p 
to 340p on the announcement 
The dividend goes up to -4p 
net a share, from 325p, includ- 
ing the final payment of 2.75p, 
up 0.5p. Earnings after much 
higher overseas tax but before 
m extra domestic deferred tax 
charge just passed 15p and in 
view of the bright immediate 
and longer-term outlook, the 
multiple is hardly excessive. 



million from BASF and BKB 
Helmstadt, to add to its origi- 
nal order from an Austrian 
power plant Together with a 
healthy market for synthetic 


Dowty 

rebounds 


fibre plants, its German opera- 
tions nave a good work load. 

But Davy continues to find 
business in the US difficult 
particularly in the oil and 
chemical sectors. Retrenchment 
of its McKee operations is still 
the costly order of the day, 
costing £7 million in the cur- 
rent year, balanced by a £7 
million -clawback from its US 
pension funds. 

Turnover is down at £274.6 
milli on, from £314.7 million. 
The shares fell by 8p to S6p 
on the news, and can only 
renew possible bid speculation, 
though Davy has possibly neu- 
tralised one bidder, Trafalgar 
House, by setting up a joint 
offshore oil and gas company. 
One other factor deterring 
would-be .predators is its final 
bill for a loss-making delayed 
contract using US technology 
for a petrochemicals olefins 
plant for Russia. 


Dowty’s export strength com- 
pensated for the d iffic ulties 
caused by the miners’ strike in 
the first half of the year to 


March 31, which anyway com- 
pared with, a poor period bear- 
ing the costs and stoppages 


arising from last year's produc- 
tivity drive. Altho ugh the 
steep rise in the interim divi- 
dend and the big sales, and l 
profit rebound are part of an 
evening-up process between the 
halves, the shares jumped an 
eighth on the prospect of still 
fatter dollar profits. 

On turnover £30 million 
higher at £218.6 million and 
close to the best level for any 


six - months, pre-tax profit 
surged back to £20.08 mulion. 


Davy 

disappoints 


Property 
profit up 


from £11.94 million in the 
same period last year when 
redundancy costs passed £4 
million. Aerospace profit 
gained 30 per cent to over £12 
million and industrial products 
contributed £1.6 million, 10 
times as much as before. Min- 
ing equipment managed a £2.8 


THE LATEST wheeze forma- 
fang money under the Bttsfc 
ness Expansion Scheme is .to . 
buy shares in at- company 
which would buy, restore and . 
then sell vintage . and classic . 
cars. Antique and QoUectors 
Cars is seeking £2 million . 
through Eamsnaw Hoes : & : 
Sons and depends heavily on : 
the expertise of ihe managing 
director, Mr Christopher 
Drake. The venture carries 
the usual “ .high risk ” warn- 
ing. . 


784p up 8p; British -Telecom.- 
129 ip up 4p; ICI '784 p, up 8p; 
SGB_ Group I62p up 28P- ; ; 5 - . 

. ‘ Equity turnover ;for Wednes- . / 
day:. Bargains, 23349;' value, . 
£574312 million: . . j. 


• Frankfurt; Foreign buymg , 
helped share /^prices j ■ ctose y 
higher In lively . tradEog^ Thors- : . 
day,; ., overcoming"/ : ;peis$stenf _ 
rumours of. higher : WesE.KSer- > 
man interest rates 'and pulling = .' 
the market index to a postwar - . 
high. The Cornmertbankr index 
rose 23 to 1,151,8. 






IV 


million surplus, agaisst a small 
loss, but electronics made only 
a moderate further gain. . 

Orders, particularly in North 
America, were much better, 
though there were some reor- 
ganisation costs in electronics 

The interim dividend of 
22p. against 1.7p. reduces dis- 
parity with the final, previ- 
ously 2.8p. Earnings rose by- 
over a third to 5J8p. 


Fully 

justified 


Pre-tax profit soared to £7.15 
million, from the depressed 


Eurotherm International, the 
electronic Instruments manu- 
facturer. has now fully justi- 
fied the exceptionally high rat- 
ing it has enjoyed for most of 
the time since its stock market 
debut nearly seven years ago. 
Success in the United States 
and with new inventions is be- 
hind the latest leap in sales 
and profit First moves into 
more glamorous and compre- 


£4.21 million of the previous 
year. Among the widening 
range, the rebound in the ma- 
chine tool and other system 
drives striwidiary was worth £1 
million to profit and the chart 
recorder division was another 
to do particularly well in the 
US. It is now dispensing with 
oldrfashioned paper records. 
Ihfoscribe, a bust California 
computer printer manufacturer 
with special security attributes 
may soon by joining the group. 
It is being rescued at nominal 
cost in relation to its develop- 
ment spending and prospective 
order book of several million 
dollars. 


Davy Corporation, the engi- 
neering contractors, yesterday 
disappointed with interim pre- 
tax profits of £423 million, 
compared with £3.02 million of 
the previous year, but below 
the £5 million plus expected. 

The company says that a 
number of contract negotia- 
tions are in progress, but sev- 
eral large orders have been de- 
layed and the market remains 
competitive. Delays have hit 
hoped-for plant contracts for a 
Philippines steel complex, a 
further stage in the giant 
Oktedi copper and gold mine 
in Papua New Guinea, and a 


much -postponed oil refinery 
reject planned by Thailand. 


ly 1 WillfMri 


Rent reviews, new lettings 
and major property disposals 
in the UK and overseas have 
helped Country & New Town 
Properties to lift profits from 
£12 million to £1.5 million in 
the first half of the year. 
Gross rental Income is now 
nearing £6 million from a £4.7 
million level a year ago. 

First-half property sales in- 
cluded the Adelphi Theatre in 
the Strand and the Western 
Union Building in Miami, Flor- 
ida. A further disposal, the 
Hi 11 crest Mall shopping centre 
in New Jersey, should come 
through to the second-half 
results. 

The group’s sale of part of 
its industrial complex in Ant- 
werp has led to a write-down 
of the remainder of the Invest 
ment. On the development side 
Country & New Town’s main 


SGB leaps 


Better-than-expected results 
from SGB have followed two 
or three wobbly years for the 


scaffolding supplier. Overseas 
losses are still the. main drag; 


Telecom, which: is launching a. 
revolutionary, new -public, tele- 
phone box. rose 4p to another 
peak of 129 ^p. Newspapers, ad- 
vertising _ agencies, breweries, 
buildings and foods were sec- 
tors to attract special attention. 
Stores were overshadowed by 
the threat of a possiblemort-- 
gage rate increase today, with 
MFI 3p lower at 246p, the 22 
per cent profits increase al- 
ready discounted. 

A classic bear squeeze 
helped Dunlop" return from 
suspension at 32p, up 7j», after 
opening at around 20p. There 
were also investors who are 
prepared' to back the leader- 
ship of Sir Michael Edwardes 
in his attempt, to get the com- 
pany back on its feet 1 


• Paris: Shares' were higher. • 

in active- trading. : The -general' ; . * 
market- indicator was"; up ? 0*58? 
.per cent . :: _• ;• ; 

• "Tokyo: ^Prides drived -In -' 

heavy trading, after- the Tokyo -- 
stock exchange tightened . its -.- : 
, requirements for; margin trad- ■ ? . : 
ing; the buying' and selling. of , ;■ 
Shares on cedltr. Nikkei Dow x .: 
Jones .• index: -- 11,88739 

(11,933.02). ^ 

• Hong Kong: Prices surged i 

ahead in ■ _ aetive- /trading,"^ 
boosted by a wave, of : local 
buying. * Hang; Seng V Index: . 

1.38SA2 (1,358.81 ). ? v V 


IK 


from the Increased demand 
within Western Europe for gas 
desulphurisation units at power 
stations, especially in acid-rain 
conscious West Gennany. 

The company, which has a 
US developed Davy-Wellman 
Lord gas flue process within 


project is the redevelopment 
of the fire-damaged Civil Ser- 
vice Stores in the Strand. Fire 
struck again to delay building 
work but completion is ex- 
pected later this year. 

Shareholders are paid a 25 
per cent increase in the in- 
terim -dividend to 03p. 


but at . home, reconstruction 
and repair work is . looking 
stronger than new building ac- 
tivity. Pre-tax profit -sprang 
back to £11 million from the 
heavily depressed £72 million. 
The dividend is 63p net a. 
share, against 5.6p, while the 
shares gained a quarter to 
168p on the announcement — one 
of the best daily gains of the 
recent bull market 


Among companies reporting, 
Dowty pleased with a better- 


than-expected 68 per cent earn- 
ings expansion. The . shares 
closed 24p higher- at _216p._In 
contrast -there was disappoint- 
ment at Davy Carp as the com- 
pany reported profits up by 43 


FT . Ordinary Sj»re todflX_ulM 
53 it 9872.: FF-SE UW ^ 
up 63 at 1260^. Poundr $U 185? 7 
DM 336; Fr 1032, GoM: $3flS. ; : : 
Account? Japnary 14 ta 25- IT^ 
All Share Index vtip - 186 =*t,v" 
60839. Sterling Index 712 (1975 {■ 
=100)1. RP1 3583 . (November)- . . 
up 42 per cenibn year. - 'V^. • • 
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Capper : Cut £1,234.5 per tome.: (three 
months £1.238 eer tonne. ■ ' •• 


r# i \ 9 •] 

!•) 


' Tlii : SSW*) per tome : thin norths 
s P to*^63 per tome r thro norths 


per tome.- Has 
£660.00 per -un 


a ^:’cash”m‘6 per tame : thro months 

£7 SH»er^ Spot" 551p per troy at s.. thro 
months 567p, 


££ c2bK per' tomw^ltof RgTZ 

per torn*. JtW- £2373 per tow* .- Joty £2382 
per tome; Sept £2386 per tome,- -Hoe £2,389 
Dfif tonne. . , . . ■ • * ■ 

Coon : •Ita* K.WWoer^ -tonnes 
per tome; July £2.077 W tW"C Sept 
£2,078 per tonne; Dec fl.9% per. tnwr. • 
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l lively trading, Tho£ 
vercoming persist 
Jif bi^er West (& 
2rest, rates and puDjn* 
set index to a post-sj 
ff Commerzbank ind Q 
to Llnl.S. 

i: Shares were hig^ 
e- trading The ge^S 
indicator was up da 

to: Prices dropped i 
fading, after the Tota 
wtfiange tightened ft 
neats for margin tn£ 
• buying and selling tf 
on ceditr. Nikkei Du 
index: 11J8S7JI 

02 ). 

g Kong: Prices surged 
• r in active tradin' 
■ by a wave of lod 
;••• ..Hang Seng inder 
:,<I,35S.S1). 


tntuury Share Index ^ 
9S32. FT-SE 100 Index 
It 1260.4. Pound: $1,115 
«; Fr 10.92. Gold: S3K 
if' January 14 to 25. FI 
tare Index up 3-M I 
Sterling Index 712 (19 
- RPl 358.8 (Novembe) 
per cent on year. 
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DevelopmenOtiaSJfi-SROK 

yp ° c f ^* H y^gQ^^Q4aimeoance)£H.3a2-£12,4I7 

: fimtotnnt Director 

• : ^^^" rMy^vninnnoihBrAialiMiy.aaetoaiiaHaaiB cvnedhom 
jHo»3Smiifli4\jiaOTraiacT»orinaiao}ih€ifoitow-avg 
. -. .HotBiaa HawioiArcibacinie and Management 
•' - j-.^^^K^etC ottXdiaeuinmingjlJafcinnqjadpnr.Tdjiwamodotn. 

- service A w^ia luc^eoS uuidow^aro 

, . Depanmein. noronly vniftra ii» pubbcsectorbui . 

._. aap^am yta e rxixang As^aason osmascn: and she prone sector- ‘ 

•: .•.- ■■ L.rc ianBffittsfconh&AasgmDiiie^ 

/. Krtow eagnany headyy afmafl Itiim respoaabie k: pro ndo? hcrjsnig 
' rrawc&toanagentenl m^Tralm archives bnofc. tin? pre^Kiraowi oi tha 

- twaipg PUn and dewebpwj meihcxfcof Lason 

•' '■'Tfe p*a lijw speaks TesponsSxhly far hasicg research ss well as to* 
<xffl°eptwttand mictemerjctojnofa wi*? range of iBusii'j iniwuves 

■ •' ; • '^Th eagccfO&il applicant w*fl be required tadeottraiaten high tfcgjw of 
: r- anbratian sad dtaukf hawa reenrel of positive aoiueveraer.Tv.iUua Use tmang 
' ifSCf 6 ’ f WM .* an 3 tawleageol coraputerfectouquescnd ai attllfy to uolatr 
'■ MW* anwyas. An iraagnutree approach o problem »lvmq is essential 

ftnucipal Housing' Officer 

' ■ Wa seek ■: self motivated individual *,ih the Tec±ir=sJ ard Ma 23 pti.il 
"St 3 10 and mtoJenwu Hocmpreberave Mauv<enom» Policy hr ihe 

'.Jtt^K^iassfGw^toiaM. 

■ • '- h . tT»mirce^lul egndtdiHg «nU ty? it^^uacq to conig^ ibe many now 
BHWtjveswaidT mil ensue that the Dlstrcl CoraoJ housing stock a 
• ■ namtauBd lo the tugb rsaadud wladh Uie ManuoHnce Sechcn has promowd 

wnb ihe co^jperaoin doifter Pejsnmenteofihe Danct Conned. 

- - '■ Tte gKx g s^aj^iig^aiuabC!dbk?adecioialratolB5'h»--iabiltlyio 
. ^;®5esihetectajcalracoac!partjccl!!rirain»naBEeard repair opn: nr, 

-;. fjnttiate nod ownpiete sa± cpwra prepare and manage a budort and 
••' ;«pendmitieofI3 rraffion phe :. oi p e r^sa dAT uur. - a iB tho persarmetoicptayal 
, we DepanmemJx which pie awoesaW candidiite win be lesponsibte. 

' • • T he ideal caadriate YnB be pofessannEy quatlied ma bmteling 
tfsciphne. He'ShemttfcaveesqseneKseofmiiiriienaiusirjiagen* » 

: Ibe public or privaie uectoi and have a proven record of rsarugenrav irauaovo 
.. . mmaioienaace. 

Principal Officer . 

ApphcaoJwisaeinviJedfeiiihispcsTwnerrihecpporhnciyexcicfr'Ta 
... bouaug pfultsBcmdl to develop decs ara inihahvcs. 

He'sbe will be daeclly reasonable k? the Director rfHousicg lor ihe 
moriong oi the Lettings SjcOan wuh ^ecaftc lesponsibilay fci all hocang 
a&caucis iluoushcsu the Csnnei and theope wton <£ toe ftwtttec 
l- Perasna Act 

\ -. . TheLenmrs:3e=lKJ=eo!Si5t3cftbeftracipalCao2rtLeitoigsl^veii 
v\ ‘ Olher 3Tafi and two ’i-arde ticSHSaters bar. dlaig an av/^age ha m r of 6 CO 
VY hoasingfenaneies per year fflvdfKraeflSOcjmliciCDrc: under ihe 
nelecsPecxireiAffL 

S tbe Destncf Gouaafcfousmg stock currexly stanebat 12,650 
iweliinQa ThebarangaflociirJiGyaeci'jrehuMheDianci has 
rccv-aily been mmputenaed and a wde ran^ofoew and 
• ,. r~ more sensravepotoec are curiennyraprepaiBiipa The 
\ aKff e s f^ .dapfjicajitgiB take anaewe pan atbs 

\\J 3 [ prosesaandhe/shewiahciveadirectmnDean-Qn 
dfiwbpcigfinurepohcy 

fPm' *fl»? gfeidcandidale wiB be a fully qvahfced Member 

oi i he lns*.itiJ« of Houan? r/Uh p i^vbic. muiiajerafni 
~ and Jrtzsjcy a^&sjLs5,7s espet&rtce. 





: n nfr r TheCouncUcan&iualQsporu^ 

'V^MI UT.TTVEr^ E^optoyerandappbcalicaEBievBelrTiiTiHlaaa 
Vi U ViJ Iivv peopfe regardless of tohnul status sex. race or 
DISnOCT COUNCIL dissbdnr 


BELGRAVE BAHENO WOMENS CENTRE ~ LEICESTER 

EMgravu Baheho ba voluntary Organisation based in Brtgrave. an Inner 
Area Priority Zone wflti an 80% Gujarati populati o n. The Project is funded 
through Out inner Area P r ogr amme _to meet needs of women and girls, 
' and m pniticular; Asian women and girts living .within the area. ' 
TMe' poslhbicJera wia.be reqihrerfto have a mature outlook with a sound 
knowledge of die needs of Aslan women and girls and be essentially 
sympathetic Id, the approach adopted by Be !g rave Baheno in meeting 
these needs. ^ ' ■. 

' Nq - tomial qualifications wtB be required for any of the posts, however 
contmunrtjr work experience is essential ae is fluency in Gujarati and 
. English, (preferably -Hindi Bswstf). end the ability to woric evenings and 
weekends. 

BUILDING ACTIVmES ORGANISER 

Salary Scale 4 £6264 - E7WK (+ pay award pending) 

Thejmrkar wiH be rosporu/UB forpufftting management admi/i iti/ati o n , 
.. supervision ^of vofumeers 'arid senlonal staffandfdrthefornriuratiooof a 
fuff programme of octMUas^ ’ ’■ • ■ 

Theri rt o r e ^ vfo w e xp ^nee-tn these areas dfworK. eap«»c ia Th> gw>*«il 
organisaUbnial duxiesi'ie preferable.. •• 

ACTIVITIES SUPERVISOR/ 
INFORMATION WORKER 

Salary Scale 4 £6264 - £7005 (+pay award pending) 

: The worker wMI be . responaibfo for .the. imptoownlation of a luff 
programme of aedivittss with apaieial responsfoUlty for the development ot 
• outdoor niut sports activities. Thiir worker wHLabobe required to provide 
:.arid essfet in the development of an^ advisory service for members bn 
‘'ssues such as health, welfare righto ela . . ... 

■ Previous - experience In and a comrrUtment to sports and other outdoor 
activitfes is essential as is some knowledge of general orgemsattonal 
duties and advice work.: 

" For turtHir datails pfeese"^«w 7 facf> v - 

Riia Patat. BefgrmrB Baheno WamonE Contre. 

14 MWroee Street. Lmcastar LE* BFA. . 

Tai: (0533) 667673 

Closing date ter completed application forms Bth Februarr 1985. 


TRAINING aw development 

Tha DapajtnMt of Ponontwl and Managwheni Swvkaa performs 
-on tnUfKWWf Anctfcn. co»e»*w Management Sort teas. bxtuatrlM 
Rstakon*. fitotfloB. TmfatnbaM ««*«» ■«* SWfy anfl prmridas a 
cantial service to an Departments or the Coynefl. To conbnuo me 
d a vM iop mwm and hnpiema n tt a ton of effective tnumrtg progrwnme*. 
compatiOto wW) ibe-Coundfs expamkxi el wnptoyment and 
trairring opponunMas.-.w* rsquko an 


Assistant 
tcinal Officer 


E13 f 077-£t4,049 Salary Award Pending) 

fho poatftoWar wffl lead a tow* of pnstaaatonal traWne siaH 
be recpansMe fer toe ooordinaHonot training mid dovstopmant lor 
DtstncTcoonefl emplovMS and YouOi TratoTng ScMma trauww. 
lha^ successful ramftiate wilt have e proven meord of aeWawmW 
In training and Oovdopoteoi and an mnovaiwa appro wai to toe 
design wid pwaefltadon .01 tiamnfl couraaa fogetoer with an 
exceptional standard ot e u im nuni c aM on aWSe 
ideally appUcanla wU be educated to degree leva! and wU nave a 
Mwaant protaaaional^iuaWicaMon {IPM .or e g ^ va la n q. 

AnpUcatlOo forma mtl turthaf dateg» an» a vfW bla from the Director 
afporeumt and Mwaagmiant Samlcaa, CMy of Etfnbuitfk OoutcU. 
^^Ctwmbarai tfohSnaat, Edbiburgh B+1 1PL TaL: OXV326 2424, 


ftte City of Edinburgh 

6M>i ■■ 
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lM -9S5sf5 
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CORPORATE PLANNING 

OFFICER 

Sstary wigi SS,S864S&9 pjL Indualvs of London Weighting 
;- : (^.nwd pending) 

Required to woifc in the Coiporfito Ptannmg Unit on the review of the 
policies, performance and operations of the Council Services. 
AppkcatiOTO ere invited frm ntimenda graduates, preterabfy with a 

degreo in aconomica or an appropriate discipline with an understanding 
of statistics- Starting salary dependent on qualiflcatjons and experience 
but applications trom recent graduates wffl be welcome. Ftaxhtlme is 
wtaked. .. 

HBUngdon is to the west of Grestef London, bbnetan on Bucks »nd Herts, 
y«on«easy8c««toLontm • . .. 

f Applic ati on forma and f ur ther de foH* . 
frwn the Psreonnel Division, quoting 

rofotancaouinbaf CS/21/3X,Civ*c 
Centra, Uxbridge, Ifiddtesex UBS 1UW, 
Tslqphpns: Uxbridge 50S89(Z4^our 
-••••■-. ■nawwtngaoivtooavailabfo). Ooclng 
• . . data: 1 *t ftbpiary;‘1fl65. 

J . 7 Applications from disabled persons wU be yrafepmad 






National Park 
Officer 


Applications are inv lied Tor the above post on. the retirement, early in 1985. ofthe present 
Notional Park Officer. 

The successful applicant will he the Chief OfBeer of ihe peak Park Joint Planning Board 
responsible for oil the Board's work, including all planning and landscape matters, estates, 
projects, a study centre, information and ranger services as well aa general administration. The 
Board has undertaken a great deal of pioneering work with other agencies inclnding a recent 
experiment in integrated rural development 

The post requires a person of proven managerial ability lo organise and lead a team of officers of 
various akiiu and to negotiate at senior level with a variety of national and local interests. He or 
she will need to represent effectively in public the views and policies ofthe Board and to 
maintain good working relationships with many other authorities and associations. 

Applicants should be professionally qualified with many years practical experience. The post is 
not restricted to any particular profession or background, but experience in town and country 
planning, land agency, conservation or recreational provision would be helpftiL Experience or 
the workings of English and Welsh National Parks would be a distinct advantage and although 
local government experience is not essential, applicants must demonstrate a good understanding 
oflocul government at a senior level. 

The post will carry considerable national as well as local responsibility and offers a major 
challenge in reconciling the needs of those who live and work m the Park with the growing public 
concern for conservation and the pressures for countryside recreation. 

The salaiy scale is 123,335 by five annual increments of £587 lo £26220 per annum. 

Further details including application form and the job description arc available from the Peak 
National Park Office. Telephone: Bafeewell (062 981 1 4321. ext. 359. Completed applications 
should be received not later than 11th February. 1985. 

Theo Burrell, National Park Officer, 

Aldern House, Baslow Road, Bakewell, Derbyshire, DE4 1AE. 


B Enterprise 
Plan Worker 

c.£17000p.a. 

Following the conclusion of a secondment we are now 
looking for someone to play an active role in the generation of 
employee initiatives which utftse GLEB as a means of saving 
jobs and promoting the creation of new and more worthwhile 
employment 

f he job would involve working wrth a smaff team on worker 
participation and Industrial Democracy issues. 

Evety enterprise assisted by GLEB is required to prepare an 
Enterprise Plan, m which the workforce and the employer jointly 
set out the strategic framework for investment, covering 
policies and plans for jobs, industrial relations, trades union 
recognition, equal opportunities and training as wen as the 
business plan. 

The ability to work closely with employers and trades union 
representatives and to motivate workplace involvement is 
essential 

Applications will also be considered for part-time, job 
sharing or secondment 

. As an equal opportunity employer we particularly welcome 
applications from women, members of ethnic minorities and 
the disabled. 

Further details and an appBcation form, which should be 
returned by 6th February, obtainable from: 

Keith Jerome, Director, 

Structural Investment Division, 

Greater London Enterprise Board Lid, 

63-67 Newington Causeway, . n 

LondonSEJSBD. 

GLEB Is an equal n ^ — 

opportunities employer. n^T^^oJnl 


GLASGOW SPECIAL 
HOUSING GROUP 
nas a vacancy (or a lira time 
appomimem ol a 


H 


The candidate mus: be foie to 
demons date an atoldy u work on ltta or 
her own tniUafre in developing the work 
oi the Croup. 

The GSHG awns to promote a more 
cohesive approach to the housing and 
social needs ot disadvamagod groups. 
Salary - £8.433 to DQ.554 {under 
review). 

Further detafli may be obtained hem: 
GSHG 
do Shelter 

S3 S) Vincent Crescent 
Glasgow G3 UNO 


HEREFORD & WORCESTER 
COUNTY COUNCIL 

MCHAELOGY DEPARTMENT 

SITE SUPERVISOR 
and ASSISTANT 

Required immediately to carry out an 
evaluation ot sites of prehistoric and 
medieval date at the dty of Worcester. 
Candidates should nave experience of 
complex urban excavation and 
publication. 

Salary m local authority scale 3-5 

(ES.640-E7.896). 

Tele phono for further details and 
application toms {to be returned by 2>th 
January] to: J. P. Roberts, Archeology 
Dept, Hereford & Worcester County 
Council. Tetbury Drive, Wemdon, 
Worcester WR4 9LS. Teh Worcester 
(DS05) 58608. 



Enterprise 
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DEVELOPMENT 

OFFICER 

Leeds and Liverpool Canal 
— Remainder Length (Liverpool) 
SALARY; 

1st year £8,500 
2nd Year £8,900 
3rd Year £9,300 

This important new post based in Liverpool has been created to 
promote and co-ordinate projects to improve the canal 
environment and increase leisure use of the waterways. 

The. Development Officer will need to work effectively with a 
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statutory bodies and Manpower Services Commission funded 
agencies, to channel resources into appropriate canal 
developments. 

Applicants must be highly self-motivated and display the ability 
to work efficiently without close supervision. 

The successful candidate will have a flair for identifying 
opportunities on the canal of benefit to the local community. The 
Development Officer will secure their financing and 
implementation whilst fostering the support and interest of the 
public and media. 

The post is a 3 year appointment 

Please apply in writing giving brief details of age and 
experience to: Senior Personnel Manager, British Waterways 
Board. P.O. Box 9, 1 Dock Street Leeds LSI LHH. 

Closing date January 25th 

Quoting Ref No: 63C 

This post is open to men and wornen 


Publicity and 
Information Officer 

£10,572 - £11,166 

The Strategy and Information Unit has been created to provide the 
framewortc of research, information and analysis upon which the 
Housing Committee can develop its policies and the Housing 
Directorate can evaluate and monitor its procedures. It ta responsible 
tor policy and procedural research, evaluation and advice: the 
provision of information for Members. Tenants and Officers; training 
co-ordination and generally tor the promotion oi the Housing Service 
in an attractive and informative way. 

The Publicity and Information Officer post in the Unit is there 
because the Housing Committee recognises the need to present the 
often complex and varied aspects of the Housing Service m a way 
that is attractive, informative and helpful to tenants and the public 
generally. 

We need someone lo join the Unit who is used to assembling and 
managing information, then using it effectively and imaginatively. *A 
Housing background would be helpful, but most important are an 
understanding of Housing issues, creativity and imagination 
combined with a disciplined ability to meet deadlines. 

App lica tion form from Direc tora te of Housing Services, London 
Borough of Greenwich. Fuggy Middleton House, 50 Woolwich New 
Road, Woolwich SE13 BHCL Tel: 01-854 8888, Ext 3781. 

Closing date: 1 st February. 1985. 

THE COUNCIL POSITIVELY WELCOMES APPLICATIONS FROM 
WOMEN, ETHNIC MINORITIES AND DISABLED PEOPLE 


People ; 'an.d Services JFi r-st : 


The BMA is the doctors' professional association and 
registered trade union. We require the following staff to 
assist with the servicing of committees, sub-committees 
and working parties. 



£ 9,898 


Responsible for the administration of policies agreed in 
committee. Applicants must have previous experience 
in liaising with chairpeopie, producing committee 
documentation, researching and writing reports and 
organising meetings. 

EXECUTIVE OFFICER 
£ 7,939 

To assist In the preparation of committee 
documentation, answer written and verbal queries 
relating to the committees work and arrange meetings. 
Previous committee experience is desirable. 

Both posts require 'A' levels or degree level education. 
Please apply in writing, with full career details, lo 
Barbara Dyer, Personnel Manager, BMA, BMA House, 
Tavistock Square, London WC1H 9JP. 

Closing date: 25.1.85. 




NEWCASTLE HEALTH AUTHORITY 

HEARING THERAPIST 

Salary scale: £6,012^7^31 per annum 

Applications are invited from candidates who have trained as 
physiological measurement technicians (audiology] or who 
have similar experience of working with deaf or hearing- 
impaired adults, training in audiology or other relevant training 
or experience. 

The successful candidate will provide hearing therapy 
component of an. established service in Newcastle. Initial 
selection will take place on Monday, January 28. and the 
successful candidate will then attend a further interview in 
London for a vacancy on the one year course held at the City 
Literary institute, Centre for the Deaf, London, commencing in 
September. Where no specific academic qualifications are laid 
down for this course It is at. higher education standard. 

Applications in witting with details of age, education and 
experience and the names and addresses of two professional 
referees to District Personnel Officer, Newcastle Health 
Authority, 2-10 Archbold Terrace, Jesmond, Newcastle upon 
Tyne NE2 1EF. TeL (0632) 815011, ext 210. Closing date: 
January 23, 1985. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR VOLUNTARY ORGANISATIONS 

DEVELOPMENT OFFICER 

COMMUNITY PROGRAMME 

We are looking for somebody who is interested in six 
/von iris' work, in the first instance, to cany but a programme 
of work, including setting up training courses and 
developing work with voluntary organisations operating the 
MSC's Community Programme, if you are interested and 
available, and think you have the necessary skills and 
experience, please telephone the Personnel Officer, NCVO, 
Ol>636 4066 lor further Information. Salary scale: £8,493* 
El 0,729 + £1,300 London Weighting pa- 
NGVO is an equal opportunities employer. . 


HUMBERSIDE COUNTY COUNCIL 

EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

Administrative 

Officer 

(Goole) 005430 Sca!e5£7,191-£7,896 

To be responsible for the supervision of the work of the Goole 
Office, and to contribute to the management of the Education 
Service within the Scunthorpe Division together with attending 
meetings of Governing Bodies as Clerk for schools in the area. 
To obtain application forms please write enclosing a stamped, 
addressed envelope to the Director of Education, Staffing 
Section, County Halt, Beverley HU17 9BA. Closing dale 1st 
February 1985. 

All applicants are considered on the basis of their suitability lor 
the job irrespective of disablement, race, creed, sax or marital 
Status. Disabled candidates whose applications have the written 
support of their D.R.O. will be guaranteed an interview. 


PHOENIX HOUSE 




£8,382 - £9,087 
£7,455 - £8,196 

Phoenix House, the country's largest non-statutory 
organisation providing services for people wilh drug 
problems, require the above for its London Project, which 
consists of the main 58-bed therapeutic community and a 
13-bed re-entry house. A further 10-bed re-entry house is 
in development. Staff can be expected to work in either 
location. 

For full information and application forms , write or 
telephone to: Helton Ross, Personnel Services, Phoenix 
House, 84/88 Church Road, London SE19 2EZ. 

TeL: 01-771 6122. 




An equal opportunities employer 
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57 Trelawn Road 
Brixton London, &W.9 



Project Leader F.G.O. 

Salary: £10,554 pa inclusive 

F.G.O. is a community organisation established following 
the disturbances in 1981. The aims of F.G.O. line 
development project is to establish a centre for recreation, 
advice and support for those on the street in the frontline 
area Central Brixton, with a focus on maintaining family 
and community links with those imprisoned and/or 
hospitalised. 

Having completed the groundwork, the drop-in centre is 
due to be opened in February, 1985. F.G.O. s management 
committee are now seeking a Project Leader whose overall 
objective will be to strive for the achievement of project's 
aim: by ensuring that appropriate systems are developed 
and maintained for the efficient administration and 
functioning of the centre. Heading a Team comprising of 3 
project workers plus secretarial/admin support. The 
Project Leader's tasks will include liaison with both 
statutory and voluntary agencies, supervision of workers, 
and responsibility for financial budgeting. 

Formal qualification in social work/youth work is not 
essential, but evidence of previous work with "community 
setting” coupled with an understanding of problems faced 
by members of a community, who for a diverse number of 
reasons are severely disadvantaged. 

For further information and application form, contact First 
Generation Organisation, 57 Trelawn Road, London S.W.2. 
Tel: 01-737 2154 between 11 am and 4 pm Monday to 
Friday. 


Corporate Planning 
Officer 

. . Salary Range PO (9-12) 
(Currently £12,738 - £13,725 p.a.) 

This c hallenging poa has been created for an experienced, 
innovative and enthusiastic professional who wiO spearhead new 
approaches to the Council's corporate activities and their 
impkmenlaiioa at all levels. 

The person appointed will be directly ^responsible to the Chief 
Executive and will also advise the Chief Officers' Group on policy 
planning issues and procedures for translating ihe Council's 
objectives into co-ordinated plans and programmes; with 
systematic monitoring and review arrangements. Other duties 
relate to employment initiatives, research, VFM studies and 
specific projects ora corporate nature in the widest possible 
context. These rasks will demand a high degree of personal 
commitment, positive altitude and administrati ve/organising 
ability. Graduate applicants preferred but relevant professional 
qualifications and local government experience in corporate 
planning or related work are essential requirements. 

Relocation expensa and essential car user allowance payable 
under Council 'sown schemes. Application form, job description 
and other details available from the Personnel Officer, Rushmoor 
Borough Council, Council Offioes, Fam borough. Hants. 

Tel: (0252) 516222 Ext. 21 1 . Casing Date: 4th February, 1985. 


Borough of 
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BRUNEL UNIVERSITY STUDENTS’ UNION 

invites applications for the post of 


jTTTTIT: 1TI 


SECRETARY 

This is challenging post as head of the Union's 40 
staff, and General Manager of its commercial 
services. 

The Union has a free income of c 200K and a commercial 
t.o. in excess of £1m p.a. Commercial operations include 
3 Bars, 3 Academic Bookshops, a Supermarket and 
Catering outlets. 

The work of the Permanent Secretary is directed by the 
Executive Committee, the Commercial Management 
Committee and Bar Committee, principally through the 
President of the Student's Union. 

The successful candidate will be an accomplished 
manager with sound commercial, financial and 
communicative skills. They will be highly motivated and 
diplomatic, possessing a good understanding of Student 
Unions. 

Salary: circa £16,000 (inclusive L/W) 

Applicants must phone Uxbridge (0895) 39125 by 4pm 
Monday 21st January, for application form and further 
details. 

B.U.S.U. is an equal opportunity employer. 


WEST LAMBETH HEALTH AUTHORITY 
ST. THOMAS' HOSPITAL 
LONDON SE1 7EH 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT 

OUTPATIENT SERVICES 

GAA Grade £6,967— £8,779 inclusive erf 
London Weighting 

We are looking for an experienced and enthusiastic person to join the 
team ol four Assistant Administrators working within the Outpatient 
Service in the Acute Care Unit based at St Thomas' Hospital. 

The post is concerned with the day to day running of some of the general 
outpatient clinics and the medical record library. Applicants should 
therefore have a good working knowledge of the medical record function, 
computing and be able to manage a group of 30 stall. 

Applicants should possess or be studying for an appropriate professional 
qualification. 

Further details including an application form and job description can be 
obtained from Miss B. J. Hatton, Administrator Outpatient Services, on 
01-928 9292 extension 2S88. 

Closing date for completed applications: 31 January 1985. 

Interviews will be held during die week beginning 4 February 1985. 


'6 s 


GWALIA 

HOUSING 

MANAGER 

circa £10,600 


We ore looking for a person of proven experience who can 
motivate, co-ordinate and lead a housing management and 
maintenance team, in order to provide a high quality oi service to 
oar tenants in South rmA Mid Wales. 

A relevant qualification is desirable together with an energetic 
raid committed approach to the trims af the voluntary housing 
sector. 

Good repditianH of service are offered as detailed in the job 
description which is available from Mr. P. J. Cahill. Director of 
Prop er ty Services. G walla Housing Society Limited, 125 Walter 
Hoad. Swansea SA1 5RG. TeL- (07§2) 460939. 
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Matthew Engel reports from Madras 




fight 
halt Foster’s frolic 



There was a moment yester- 
day when India were 22 for 
three in their second innings, 
still 358 runs behind England, 
and it looked as though they 
were so ashamed about their 
performance that they wanted 
to give up and get away as 
soon as possible. 

The moment passed and by 
the end of the fourth day they 
were still in with a chance or 
saving the fourth Test, thanks 
to two innings that matched 
and in some respects even sur- 
passed. England's batting ear* 
lier. Even if the match is lost, 
Mohinder Amamath and Mu- 
hammad Azharuddin have done 
much to restore the reputation 
of Indian cricket 

With a day to go India were 
246 for four, still 134 behind 
after England had declared at 
6S2 for seven, the fifth highest 
total in English Test history. 
' Ama math was out for 95 but 
Azharuddin was still going. 103 
not out In a match of batting 
records he has become the 
fourth player in history to 
score a century in both his 
first and second Test matches. 

More important than that it 
was a glittering century, add- 
ing further evidence that a 
major new batting force has 
come amongst us. Of the 50- 
odd. players, who started with 
centuries, a number vanished 
without trace. Alas, poor R. H. 
Shodhan and G. J. Cosier. The 
only players to get a century 
in their first two before yes- 
terday were Ponsford, 
Kallidharran and Doug Wal- 



flnimi or an all-London final. 

Normally it takes a bluetit 
to force the top off the milk 
but this time a canary has at 
least broken part of the lee. 
Norwich City, the only club 
through to the last four fol- 
Wednesday’s win at 
Grimsby, face the intriguing 
prospect of meeting Ipswich 
over two legs for a place at 
Wembley. 


BOY WONDER ■ * Azharuddin on the way to his century 


S H t^ L8 ^« B °Sn 'hS toes “d .getting, caught . by like seeing Sente strike a six- 


d^A^aruMn is walking 

with the greats. - - r 


Foster did for Amarnath in 
. . patience for the kind of the end, or rather Amarnath 

He could hardly have begun picket India needed, and had hunting his century, hook- 

amid a bigger crisis. England, a ij. ea dy hooked Cowans for one jog 0 nce too often and being 

as expected, had batted on, but ^ leading Gower to post two nicely caught by Cowans. That 
only for five overs mid 41 i on g.i egs while Cowans kept was Foster’s fourth wicket of 

runs, in which time Edmonds digging the ball in short Then innings and his 10th of 

slogged happily and got out he tried it against Foster, and the match, the first time be 
and Gower did the same ^ ball spliced high for w ever done that, 
rather less happily. The total Cowdrey to run in and grab it Tf th . ve r teTt iav’s four 
of 652 surpassed anything leg . Foster. Sun- “ « Sv J 

scored in a test in India and Jjav’s star, had token three for *5 * £ 

srored in Sw 

sm« i93tM9. India would have been 38 he ^ looked like taking 10 in 

Three of the four scores £or four had not Foster, at a match for Essex, John Lever 
England J® all long leg, been earned over the has got ^ the way. Here there 

came an 12 mordhs of durt boundary by the force of an was less opposition. Cowans 
front wickets and Neville Amamath hook he caught But never bowled after his first, 
ChamberJ am; 903, for seven m now the batsmen were choos- {jfdiftorSnf, spelL The ball was 
HuttOT s aga^ Aurtr^ia ^ the right balls to bit, and starting to turn, but only Ed- 

Pi thfsaSS they eet^ more *“<1 moods was bowling. a steady 

eight at Trent Bndge the same more of hem. , , enough line to make it matter, 

summer ; and 654 for five in Thereafter Amamath played Ir 6 ” . .. , , . . 

si sa3B5Spia sSSS^SS 

Gower has never been much pvorvnne in these • 


or. i*to* id ml A coup. SSSsSEEt 

fiStKssssa 


place. But it was huge enough- ^^vonTelse A t r 8005 50 d ? 

The question remaining was ““ . chances. of staying at 1-1 in 
whether India’s batsmen could he was qite outshone by the senes. The best of a 
or would react well enough to Azharuddin,_smi only 21 and remarkable test match might 


&n*T draw. "our V **friendiy P«>ud possessor^ of a new stm be to come. 


INDIA— First luabv 272 (IB. AmnnaHi 
78, Kapil On 53: N. A. Foster 6 for KM. 
ENfiLAMP— First Imima 

I*. H, 36 

D. I. Goto h Kapil Deo If 

P. Oowntnn oat out - 3 

C. Cowdrey Mt Art . .3 


. Cmrtrer Ht on . ... * 

Extras (b7, tbB, Nb17> 43 


Total ffor 7 doc) ..- .. . B52 
Fall of wlcteta (cont) : 840, 646. 

Our 36- ' 


i^l«r u rh^d"bMta»to;whS scooter. H e mi^ ered Pococfc 

jRffltfn'Bf qu0ted ajv&i 

^ gss. st a®, S3HLSJ 

were no thoughts of blocking. e t J 

tsrv&st -s S&3&S? Si 

SBWSSS SA «ftJ 3 SSS 2 1 in^S 

S^BssaS CSfefelESS 

livery that rushed away from ““1 1 P«* ne *>* ne 
his bat to first slip. Gavaskar 15 * lovely batsman, 
began the slowest trudge back Focock had a had day all 
to a dressing room I think 1 round. When Amamath was hit 
have ever seen, accompanied on the back leg sweeping and, 
by isolated boos. Among age- with reasonable grounds, 
sng cricketers, it is usually not Pocock was convinced he was 
the eyes or the legs that go out, the umpire’s rejection 
first, but the will. was followed by a display of 


INDIA — Second Innings 
S. M. finabar c Catting b FUtcr ... 3 
K. SriUenth c Cmdrcr b Foster ... 16 
D. VesBsartar « Dmtn b Fester .. 2 
M. Anarnatfe c Cowan b Faster 85 

H. AzfcvulcDn not oat 103 

R. J. StacJri not oot 22 

Extras (bl, Ib3. nbl) 5 


Total (for 4) - 246 

Fall of wickets : 11, 19. 22. 212. 
Bowflae to dote : Foster 1 


SOCCER 
David Lacey 


Eastern 



over new 

fooU.aH. 


promise 
in draw 


yesterday decided that- they teievasion stT? ^warning of a nmen «« 'these W ^clud'ed . eliteV 

wanted a further month to Arthur said : wmgd not^J was bemg re^- 

consider- a new deal between m the best JSj^Sfhad foo* ised." Dunnett added thatfo^V memm VflJ uvemooU.a^^ 
the tetevisitm companies and game if one channel naa stm being sold tor too United, Notable 

the 5 fi^Twhi^^ild lead baU all to ^Je to the television nd 

the/Q^J, 


the' League, which.- would lead oau an m ^ii«e* little to 

to a massive . increase .in the Though &r Arthur deoinM ^m^mies. 
amount of live football on tele- to go into detail, it “J . AnoUier 

vision over the next three sea- that the new deal, for three Anmner 


THE POSTPONEMENT of 
three of the four Milk Cop 
fifth-round ties scheduled for 
this week meant that yester- 
day’s draw for the semi- 
finals merely increased the 
confusion. The comuetition 
remains Ln a state of frozen 


92 chairmen in ,Ume for an- May. The SoSid* “sS”' "**■*!* "SPff SSto Edwards, the. 54a^es-.> Z 

other meeting- on February 14. matches would rise from 10 to to the hipest bid- t united chamnan / w ho took- „ 7 

- • • jjjg 16 next season, 0 mi ding uu.™ k.c jado. wit 11 , .. _ ..m aft m ui W e .nmc ••••» 


?»* % 


i$c . 1 


The chairman "■ of the ao »««■ CT.'T'Tqrs "rive der as athletics has done with ^ c haj r said, afferwfcdsrflmt ■ ^ 

Tiaoirfs w mmliatto! com- a 10131 of. 2 ® 525 m “SS rrv “Many of us are not poo is contracts wasv -mnvj. 

idtSeSlr Arthur South: said region^ ^football * Sony about this deal, he & thorough . luring bUt^;’.> 
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hypothesis but at least we JgJ e a ’ al- brought back mid more lower happy refused to comment W^toe-.at-- ^ 

know now that there could ^ been Accepted by the division games televised, ^ main item under atudes of mdiyidual cUj^. ^ . 

be an alLEast An^ian semi- “Management Commit- Sir Arthur 6*™ a 5“^^? was the new con- During the jneettog .-,Clay r 


j*32h. 


5 S 



rntii 

rr. atl’ I 




»• s ten, ?S5Ln i ™ £iiT'«srsr^x?''-' 

putting ,Hve^ = footba31 j up tor Jsct Dunnett the «*gg &*£5 tyl 

uriiCant who Has 3 .. . -L-: . T7miB ' AXmenS. : — ... ■ V .’W.' • ■ a - 
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For this to l^ppenlps^rij ^lo^yby’ ‘SSe top Lea^Te ' pre^dent wbc bas^ £ lhe 

must beat Queens .Park dfia who resent record of opposition to 


fee? 


then 


Fulham chairman, Ernie '.cameras. 


Rangers at Portman Bead, 
hardly a foregone conclusion 
given the Suffolk team’s 
poor pre-Christmas form. 
Norwich lost at Ipswich on 
New Year’s Day hut knocked 
them ont of the Milk Cap 
away from home last season 
when Channon scored the 
only goal of their fourth- 
round tie. 
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Charles Borgess 

UEFA keep Celtic waiting 

^ Celtic were left on tenter- well as Cettie. ^After that it J|J : ^J e 1 |jSSith h ^fract How- 

Anofter BMMM *<g* S 

inSSf andto &E*. ^ hKttSpt’to sign theOrford 


Liverpool’s latestl j 


Problems hj 
the air 
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me 

j B teaai «- 
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po 
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enduring good 
Deehan and Channon, Nor* 
wick must be favoured to 
reach Wembley at this stage. 

Much the same goes for 
Watford, who with Blissett 
in the scoring form which 
helped them to reach the 
League Cap semi-finals as a 
Third Division side in 1979, 
ought to defeat Sunderland 
In the fifth round at Vicar- 
age Road. If this happens 
they will play Chelsea or 
Sheffield Wednesday m lhe 
semi-finals. Graham Taylors 
foam have beaten both In 
the First Division this season 
and are one of only three 
sides to have won at Stam- 
ford Bridge. 

Then again, Sheffield 
Wednesday look the team 
most likely to upset the 
more confident predictions 
and if they can retain their 
form through the freeze they 
may not only end Chelsea’s 
run but reach a Wembley 
fi-ai for the first time since 
1966b 


ago. 


fon«’thSr ey tuSu- in toe transfer m^k^- Sun c l^- baek~Pau3 Hinsbel- 

“ ™: — -- **» i»t>a >i am mid almost £iuu,uuu player had agreed 

Wales but Mill wall 

Sfthf Fi^?h dub W Bi^ nmS to. S& ^ iSnffn. 
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The Scottish club have yet ^Wallace, who cs&t Notting- dub today- 


Joe Fagan. returh^ fromV . 
Liverpool's •; 1 defeat^inj' Turin 


Another takeover bid -has loobing llke a .man., •wto.^hiKt ; 


t°. be JfteJ* “e degipD be ^‘”reTOrted _ irt WoIv^ this jSl^iB n^ wia'Sui^^ 


PSifSfsi ggszmmm&m 
PSET^ is&mx 

Pacult 


«nid to Chelsea for after an [inquiry into alleged -'.The Sue . , ... 

18 iSS* ago. breaches- of League rcKUto- Juven tus bad tolrea^ -• 

£25.000 nearly, is monuK. -^ ttoB ^ McHutcheon is a. flnan- Q f , a TorvUl-and-Dean. display 


The seven-map VBTA.com- Tbo_ £-3^4 cUlconmltanL ^ m. .tec 
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jjjffU tor o B 
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taihe cilia ce 
a [fee nrn ^ 
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jijr and 
j}#. both swr 
ji senior nciio; 
Stee tkc’n 
a placced \ 
1 1st sec son 
rfs [Op tr>-sc 
& ClascWs 
m ia Y‘ 

ranpianship he 
msb to o-fa t 
ji denied ia lli 


.. ... . irom Tiatini^ 'end.-, 

On the field, theL Wolves Boniek, W not . matter- sb:.. 

a spokreman_said: SoSli' »• T<3mm7 - »■»!«. ' TOh 


?MifM,-travclsto fflaggw 
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Scotland’s premier division 


day— and seelng trophies sliji^. . 

^ice the - depariurte . v, i England r.a 

fWmP«« to ltorr ln the.^w^e ?-^ ' : ? did 


OPR 


MILK CUF.— SeWWhnl *«*■ “ 

'R »? NtxiwV*; Watford^w SundergKl _»■ 


or sbeffiein wed. First loo* Wmaiy 


Chehea or Sbefheta wen. n 
£ second l«s Frtmrarr 13. 


Spurs hit 
by freeze 


UNTIL RECENLY, being 
neither a Proddy nor a Tinu 
I had never fully understood 
why I preferred Celtic to 
Rangers. 

' We did not closely exam- 
ine the relationship between 
the big Glasgow clubs while 
rowing up in Dundee. Why 


Patrick Barclay 
assesses die products 
of a vintage-year for 



But many of us who -view toe World Club l^ai^oi^Wp.;-- ;. - ^ 

the OldFinn . from outside, and nov^ S^tiifir ov- 
Murray.; included,,; wish that - ^eraja^eih^^sg. ^ 


Scottish football boots 5ne of the rivalry. -In this , the champhmship .race. . -._ Te a ^ ‘- 


ffi'Rangers more supporters 


we 


Two overs later, Vengsarkar petulance worthy of an Austra- 

ring Foster off his lian fast bowler. It was a bit (No taiii *4 «mk deutad to bowttn). 


was out flicking 


Henry Blofeld in Sydney 

Border fans the Lawson flames 


Allan Border, ’Australia's 41 No report whatsoever was have been glad to see Border 
new captain, has again openly received from either umpire in take over. A year ago he 
flouted the Australian Cricket the fourth Test As no um- openly supported Rod Marsh 
Board's authority over team- pire's report was received, the against Hughes, but now he 
manager Bob Merriman’s deci- only basis for the imposition finds himself in the position of 
sion to impose a A$500 fine on of a fine was that of media having to discipline Border. 

tS JET* 8 ' 0E ~S DUS Border hoc also criticised 

fourth Test at Melbourne. After sensationalised and over- which’ofayers are” not'^lowrt 

ga » Mr 1 a tSE 3 played -” tfS SSs “ 

Ta^on Idee oetulanUv Altoou^i the ACB are to be line for a fine. 

Kka tn ^tok? hiflS? applauded for their action 

sweater from the umpire at Lawson, the disciplin- • West Indies extended their 

Fho inrt f 5 m thP over P Border sj^tem is, to say the least, winning run in the World Series 
2* ™ dom to fine extraordinary. It cannot be Cup oneway competition to six 

w SS UiJSi. to the team man- matches with a comfortable 65* 

leg wun Luuii. ager. whose job it is to try and run victory over Sri Lanka in 

The umpires did not make create harmony in the dress- Sydney. Replying to West Indies 
an official complaint against ing-room, to impose fines for 267 for three from 50 overs — 
Lawson — Randall, the umpire misbehaviour. the highest score of toe series 

concerned, was standing in his _ . =_ + v- —toe Sri Lankans scored 205 

first Test — but Merriman, K ^3SSSXL£ f°r five, largely due to Roy 

who is empowered to do so. li“ fnr Dias < who became the first Sri 

fined Lawson AS2.000, of Lankan to pass 1.000-runs in 

which AS1.500 was suspended “^7 ^b' s reason. Also it is limitaH nu » fnn»ri.u »»«"«» 


suspended limited over matches by scoring 

for 15 months, effectively “ ow if. e { or 6 s not out off 99 balls. Two 

putting Lawson under a good u flL -l n ; H wickets went to Michael Hold- 

behavtour bond. TSWSJL STIJSLeT? in - Siving him 104 oneway 

The board met in Hobart Sydney iSt Border ^d^ixSn beating Demis 

I _ , „ : — , ..il Hla vri man anil were^d^^d^SSSd LiUee ’ s P re7ious record « 103 ' 


compiaint, and Merriman and the next monnng by Hi (ditch. ^ «« 

Border were both present. Bor- Wood and Wessels . STr. %. 

der made his case and tne mz tw s (» •wj.R. l dikss oot ont 

result was that the period of The ACB cannot now sit ■. Ho»un« 2 tot 32). w«i 1 «r«* *■ or 

the bond was reduced from 15 back and do nothing about 65 p w l m* 

to three months, but the fine Border’s statement which in west mb .... 6 a ° 12 

stayed. It was agreed, too, that any event broke a confidence, S o « „ 

this would be done in confi- He has also openly criticised ;.Mnt autdi: Australia *. Sri LMfcu Evi- 
dence and that there would be the Board. Border also said ■»*«■ tMMrrm. 

no press release. that the team would share the , , 

j A„=tra fine which has to be paid by • The England women over- 

Two days ago, after Austra- tfal - s afternoon. came a mid-inmngs collapse to 

lia had lost by five wickets to r . - beat an Australian Council 

toe West Indies at toe Sydney .Certain i members of the side g™. “ ^^five wickets 

Cricket Ground, Sorter read m 0 *e wh?doS wito four balls left in a one- 

prepared statement to the a^ut mis, ano one wno aoea d jn Canberra. 

press. He said : “The Austra- {g* ^ nt -Jf ^ contribute a England slumped to 101 for 

lian cricket team has re] ged he w.11 “^ coa ^ ut e a ^ ^ E^ey and 

the flue u»P°f ed °“ £&* he^nted the AS5OT to be Carole Hodges had put on .82 

sanr-ss la^sswa.’saf 
yaar tss£ ass 1 

matiA.TcouW oXiuX (” d|E™.^S..hinBUf in a ftS 

low from a report from the difficult positoin. He was 2j* » .j. He c«bj2 for sw* Bra- 
in control of toe never a great support of ^ 

Hughes as captain a os will 5 «cteu. 


umpires 

snatc&L 


THE FLURRY of postpone- 
ments of tomorrow’s League 
games because of the cold 
weather is expected to turn 
into an avalanche today 
when early morning Inspec- 
tions are made across the 
country and it looks as if 
Liverpool and Coventry are 
likely to be two of the few 
venues to be hosting games. 

Yesterday the day's most 
attractive fixture, the First 
Division match between 
second-placed Tottenhamand 
leaders Everton at White 
Hart Lane was called off, 
along with Nottingham For- 
est’s game with Sheffield 
Wednesday and Sunderland’s 
visit to Southampton. 
Tonight’s games at Southend 
and Swansea are off. 

Undersoil heating at 
'Aiifield, where Liverpool 
entertain Norwich, and at 
Highfield Road, where Cov- 
entry play Aston Villa, 
should guarantee some ac- 
tion. But both clubs have 
warned that snowfidls pose a 
threat, mainly through mak- 
ing the terracing arm open 
seating unsafe. 

Chelsea hope that, having 
thawed out toe Stamford 
Bridge pitch with industrial 
heaters, they ran BoW off 
the frost with straw so that 
they can play Arsenal. 

Already some smaller 
clubs have started to feel toe 
financial chill because of 
lack of income, while other 
clubs are taking themselves 
off to sunnier climes for 
some training. 

Charles Burgess 


than Celtic? Because, 
eijreled, it was easier to say 
“ F-— the Pope " than " F — 
the Moderator of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland." . 

Later we apreciated that 
there were degrees of sec- 
tarianism and that, while 
Celtic had Protestant as well 
as Catholic players. Rangers 
would have nothing to do 
with Catholics. That could 
not be right. 

Nor was such ngidity con- 
fined to the boardroom. Celt- 
ic's football tended to have 
more flexibility, flair and ex- 
uberance, and it made us 
proud to be Scottish when 
they won the European Cup 
in 1967. When Scotland tri- 
umphed again five years 


naive academic, confronting 
the mirror image of the 
Northern Ireland tragedy 
with a knowing eye. Old 
Firm rivalry can be ugly but 
it does provide an. outlet for 
social and political 
frustration. 

There is a lovely story of 
the journalist “ Gulliver, 
who went to a New Year’s 
Day match in the Thirtiee. 
Unaccustomed to football 
crowds,- he found conditions 
dangerous, with ambul- 
ancemen constantly remov- 
ing spectators who had 
fainted in the crush. And as 
more drink was consumed, 
the language got worae. 

Suddenly a drunken fan 
“ grabbed my arm in a vice- 



tnaa 


we may all be naive. But an To nut maners in perapec-; '', 
extraordinary., tl _ 
recently.. Rangers 

Catholic, a I4-year-old caueu. wy auu 2 Up- 
john Spencer. Some support- rather, more- deanjje ^ ^ 

ers vowed never to enter than those - aiLfein- * 

Ibrox again, • 1 = In the • meantime,;- JLrf' ?, p r« 

Murray argues convinc- /fagm ls 

ingly that the signing of ■ task of exphlhinff W aL * « 

eSholics would not suddenly: lation ^ of indifferent : a na 

turn Rangers into “a non- mances. ; . •; vl"”:.*; ; rfcT 115 £ - ! - 

grel/papist eleven." They - Recently Fapn . -r i£j;5 :Si,erb 
would be as Protestant .. as opinion.. • -M... v 

Celtic are Catholic, but the. attendances at ; ; •■■* ^ J tipld be irror 

edge of hatred would be due to appredation. ^of-, Uvet- ;;; ; & e F *j 
softened. They would remain poor* play, _^ resutts ,.noo-. ^ , fenced br“r 
the Protestant team of Scot- wi to sta nd T n g. ; This was wfcij, jfcyyWenie 
land. They would.- retain course , P^ ^,- j 60 for 

their history. But they would atten<tog T part]y out -Sbt, 

er 

titled 
^5 o: 


no 
team 
In 


a vintage yeiar'. for 


like hold, looked at me with 

ssrwsr -aa-' - ® armHi 

r*^T^uoiTm«rc' f!nn thpir sun- meemt mate . I felt sure ne 


Cup-Winners' Cup. their sup- 
porters fought with the Bar- 
celona police. We were not 
so proud then. 

But these examples are ex- 
treme. A less impressionistic 
analysis of the dubs’ charac- 
ters is provided, not before 
time, by The Old Firm : Sec- 
tarianism, Sport and Society 
in Scotland, by BUI Murray 
(Jobn Donald. Edinburgh, 
£3 SO) 

in highly readable detail 
Murray explains bow the 
clubs’ contrasting traditions 
— they grew in opposition 
in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury, Celtic as champions of 
the Irish Catholic immigrants 
and Rangers 'as standard- 
bearers of the native Scottish 
Protestants — became a mat- 
ter of style as well as 
religion. 

Murray sheds a penetrat- 
ing light. Though long since 
exiled to the history depart- 
ment of La Trobe University, 
Victoria, Australia, he is no 


was about to pick a quarrel 
for I suddenly realised that I 
was wearing a blue tie, and 
his was green, and ■ partisan 
feeling was running .high - I 
need not have worried. He 
merely wished to ask a ques- 
tion, and his question was so 
astounding that I could 
hardly believe I was hearing 
aright. ‘Mate/ he said, tight- 
ening his grip swaying. 
* Wha’ was toe name o’ the 
island tha’ the great Napo- 
leon was sent to — y^now, 
after toe bale o’ Waerloo, 
y’know ?’ ’St Helena, wasn’t 
it ? ’ I answered. 

“His face grew grim. St 
Helena. St Helena, toa’s 
place mate, Ola’s place. Well, 
that’s where that 


ir history. But they would ' attending pariJy ^ (JjjOTlty Ph^ 

longer be a -sectarian and partly .oht. of ci^yj:; *fcg bl ^g 

m .I.— ' ■MMWHBF** ' C 

v-J?. r '.£}* tours 

• Ja Pin 3TI 

ir^iHadet 


So-and-so (one of the play- 
ers) should be sent. See l 
And he released my arm and 
collapsed." 


Beneath their differences 
Rangers and Celtic need one 
other. They are not called 


books about Scottish football 
two others deserve mention. 
Scottish Football: A '.Picto- 
rial History from. IS67 to the ' 
Present Day (Kevin McCarra, , 
Polygon Books, Edinburgh, 
£4J95 paperback, £9J5 hard- 
back) is self*explanatory but 
beautifully done ■ — a must 
and an all-time bargain at 
the paperback price. • 

Across the Great Divide 
(Jim Wilkie, Mainstream 
Publishing, Edinburgh, 
£455) is a history of profes- 
sional football In ’ Dundee, 
where two clubs exist, less 
than cosily, within 100 yards 
of each other. I adored every 
last, wryly . observed, page 
and recommend it if only on 
the grounds, that Dundee is 
probably! the least known 
city of Its Size in Britain, 
soccer-wise and otherwise. 
Ask an Englishman, or even 
a Glaswegian, to name toe 
only British city - outside 
Glasgow which has produced 
two separate European 
Champions* Cup semifinal- 
ists, and the odds are he will ■ 
look , blank. He has not read 
his WUMe ; 



FAGAN. : Still missing Sounest-j -< | 

But what else could he have- T i 
said. . . •■"v \k. 

“We aren’t half thq 
without Sonness,” he ought V 
have said. “ We’ve, been- hit tiy. :/t e 
injuries the way we ueyer 
have been before. We deserve ; . 
Sympathy in that respect. But .% 
we’ve . made some, dubious - .; 



buys. We’ve played lads^ Stey® - ^ 
:ially, out of 1 pOSfc -* u . 


SKIING 


Haight out 
for season 


World Cup downhill practice 
was abandoned in Megeve, 
France, yesterday shortly after 
Canada's Diana Haight suf- 
fered a bad fall, rupturing lig- 
aments in her right knee. 

She returns home today for 
surgery and is expected to 
miss the rest of the season. 

Only 24 of the scheduled 62 
competitors tackled the course 
made dangerous by a lack of 
snow . . . _ 

The Olympic champion, 
Michela Figtni of Switzerland, 
confirmed her current form 
with the fastest time of 1 nnn 

33.54 sec. 

The Austrian Federation has 
rejected the 'resignation of the 
men's slalom coach, Peter 

Prodinger. . 

** As far as we are concerned 
Prodinger is still the men's 
slalom coach,” a spokesman 
said in Innsbruck. He said 
Prodinger had sent his resigna- 
tion in writing to .toe presi- 
dent, Arnold Roller, last week 


RESULTS 


Soccer 

FOOTBALL COMBINATION. — QPR 0. 
B’haa 1. _ 

Tennis 

KING'S CUP — DMsip Jta* OB hHt 
Ire 2-1. S. Bale Heal S. Sorensen. 2-fe, 
7-6, 6-2: 5. Stiaw J«L la B. Ogle 
3-6; J. Bates nd Siam beat Doyle am 
Sorensen 2-6, 6-3, 6-2, 


Ice Hockey 

NATIONAL LEAGUE.— Oclratl . Red W'm 


Philadelphia Flyers 1:. Wartimjw Capi- 
5, Pittsburgh Pengnlns 4; New Y Mt 
Ramere 2. Butialo, Spires 2: St Louis Blws 
4 MiMBOta (terth Stars. 4i Cbwam Black 
Hawks b, Wirnilow Jeu\: kchnantni Oitere 


3, New' YbS" ?Snd»« 3': "Toroou" Maipie 
Luis 4. Las Angeles Kings 3. 


Skiing 

WORLD CUP DOWNHILL 

SSSS aBOAeB 

loUo ( 11 ) 2:3852; 3, K JMUr 


. H. Hwlietaef _lfe I, » •»**$ _2;. f 

i FTHper (SilV' 2 :^.M: 4. T. Braotaf 
(feu) 2:39 07; 5, A. Swfaer TAos.1 
2:39.44: 6. Startellotto 2:34^3. 


Bobsleigh 

TWO-MAN WORLD CHAMPIWSM IPS 

CnwSu IiKMAh 2, Wtottaa»-*Tm 
(E. Scinffer-A;. Wiei ^ 

Iff I 

IG. 


BHCXT&J* 

three" (A. VtSbS.' BeikirMxir) 
Bowls 


■THREE 


Lebma na A . 'KjrUmr) _l:lB i 59: j 5^ ^!^— 


TYNE T EES VEST OF THREE TOURNA- 
MENT (DaritatM). — n aJj V- 
lEdUdwtah) beat 0. Bqont tOOWtaoJ 5-4 
Od 4-0. 


Table Tennis - - 

OPEN TEAM CtlAMPIONSHIK 


IV F1 <5 11 

(CardHf).' — Men. FItst non! : Scot beat Uni 
ISkSA telWalK Salt* Deal Wales 

beat Semin 3*0: J» beat. CayJa 3-0: 
Dm teal S. Nona Hi SwglM Mat Scot. 
3-0: Poind beat Sorttt 3-0; Fra beat W Ger 

^Qisrtw (fcutlf) Em beat Den 3-0;— 
(D. Doontas bt. K. Harkamo_21-17. 16-21 . 


21-19: <L Si 

WrS^l-15. 21-151 ; PH 
Chiu beat feel 3-0. Jap 


21-10, 21-j 
Harfcamp 
beat Swe 

b *9emi-HMU: Pal tal in' 

Knchardl lost to DomIm 19^21 21-19, 

18-21: A. Gndfia but Pjw 


■21-11 : KudarsU. 
and . Preao _ 21-. 


Crabln-beat Dowlas 

.—17. 21-19: GnMut beat. 

Douolas 21—19, 16-21,. 12-^. . • 

WOMEN.— -First round ; Imd beat Ire 
J-1 bu bnt wales 3-1- Sot brat Wales 
II 3-1: Em beat Can i-1; S. Kor brat 
51a 3-6; USSR, beat Lac 3-0. _ . . , . 

tanrtiMtaale : 5. Korea txal EhM 3-1. 
You Knurs Ml b«t Gorton 2M7, 21-11; 
Lee 5m lost Id Gru4r 21-S3, 21-13. 
19-21: Ml but Crude 21-19 21 - 11 . 

(Mb beat Cxech 3-1' Fra beat Jap 3-1; 
Fra beat Jap S-l; USSR beat W. Gee 3-2. 
Badminton 

TAIPEI MASTERS^— Wopitf'a i dtMkl flert 
ml : K. Laram (DenV beat P. Kuarw-mln 
(Taiwan) 11^ 0, U -Oi.H- Trita ICBJ benl 
Cbm Him (Tanran) 11-5, llr-5; 6. J*}- 
neu ISwjl bmS. jaa meoun moni. 
lasd) 11-3. 11-8; L*-,W 

s^BSi-Ssr 


u-i. 


(DM) .beat 


iepmald. 


find} brat P. JinasiOuond 

4-11. 11-6. 


FIXTURES 


CANON LEAGUE. THIRD DIWIW! 


Shhh «. Bristol City, ml, FOURTH 

1. Sou (tad *. Cnsteriwd. DOR. 


DIVISDN. 


SPORT 
IN BRIEF 


MOTOR CYCLING : Honda will 
be sponsored _• in grand prix 
racing for toe first time . next 
season, by Rothmans. The bikes 
in their new blue and white 
livery will be ridden by Freddie 
Spencer and Takazumi Kata- 
yama. ' ' ' 


BADMINTON: Gillian Gowers 
lost in three hard games 11-4; 
5-11, 7-11 to the 1983 finalist 
Sherri’ Liu of Taiwan In - toe 
first round, of the ' Taipei. 
Masters in! the Pro-Kennex 
World GP in Taiwan yesterday, 
but Helen Troke kept English 
hopes alive with an 11 -5, 114 
win over another local player, 
Chen Hsto, writes Richard Jago. 


GOLF : Nel CoIes, the former 
Ryder Cup player, is vacating 
the chairmanship of the Euro- 
pean PGA Tournament Commit- 
tee to head -a new board of 
directors responsible for tour 
policy. *-* " • : -• * 


Nicol espec . , . 

tion, which hasn't helped, and £ 
shown too much, faith hi P6R .5; 

Neal who should never haw. - 
been made captain at 63” NO,, 
Fagan could hardly have. said .*£ 
that • f 

This was another lareely tusr l 
welcome week, with' a £150,600 
cheque from Turin being off-ii*. 
set by reports that Liver, 
paid over the odds for .toe OWr--*' 
ham youngster Wayne ' Ham-.^- 
son. There was- also the! taming:' ;-' 
of Rush- by Javentus, .which;, 
must have knocked' £1 xnillion v* 
off the Welsh striker's motional ”, 
value to an Italian dnb.’ whea'- 
the transfer ‘ embargo Is Rft«i.-V 
next year.- ■ r> 

- My own enduring .view.: ne^v ^ 
ertheless, is that there aM dC' .-.V; 
grees of crisis' and’ toat live^vv^ 
pool, for all their unfatpiliartt?.;?y 
with the problem, are . better-;-' 
equipped than morir ■fd.-reftovft. : 

- Though Boniek* -and' :,to£.': v- 
spellbln^ng' Platini were mas-. ^ 
terly bn the. diflieult.. surface', 





m 


5 . 






ball -.all night r^- the . 

would have taken; a. different^ ' 
course had Wark hot uncharac-; 
tfirfstiCaUy -missed an -^opCd- ',--| 
goal before half-time. \*'~ 

The one-off Mturc of iJifi tie - 

also helped Juventos* 
relatively free of . pressure"; iff; ■ 
the second half and *e"‘ 
ford to watt for the ‘secdod-; 
goal, which ’ Boniek .supplied 
minutes from time. jf.-.thBse - 
twb sides meet again -.over 
legs in the European Qm. 
observer would not bet .36 ^ j* k. k 

— • : 
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GUARDIAN 





.*?* Ever?^. 1 


^ttspir 

i£®Z was 

Has-js^i 


umuw 


t The fi 

be one of 
in the 


that Wales will 
strongest sides 
in the championship is. based 
on their performances in the 
second half- of last season 
when they steadily improved 


seemed a pity that They did not play wefi against 
ihe Trance-Wales match, due the Wanahtec 


some of 


KM 

-yWntract ^ th* 
“Sit airing " 1 &*fci 
» ; wnment on b 5 k 

>Z 4'S?V* \ 

■taking a l !* nnjug 

tte back r ^‘"e* 

Jfent- On on® A 

Si2ir : i?£t 

?o- 

ndtshed a niT* 90 * 
ting all the c?iSf 
-Which becai? ^ 
’attention for^ 



— r — . — v > , — the France match 

the openmg zain.es of the Five means that they will have Rob. 
Nation? Championship. France ert Norster at lock for all 
ana. Wales appear the strongest their tournament games, they 
teatn^jn- the tournament and should be well equipped for 
now, hr theory will provide a the scrams and the line-outs 
graad flnme^ two weeks after and they will surely rally 
the scheduled *nd .of the inter- round the leadership of Terry 
national Season. Holmes. 

In 


France will be most people's "L some ways the 
favourites, and for several P? &t P°nmeat is unfortunate for 


reasons.- - They are the 
countiy with a fho 


ikBarclayon 
pool’s latest 
y failure 


fl^jy them. The French will be 
counoy wita a thoroughly 2° re formidable opponents in 
settled team. They have had to 2 e wan ?$ 1 . of Spring than 
make une or- two changes over ttey W0l “d have been in the 
the last two years, but the SEEP 1 *<■? weather, and the 
baslclride has been allowed to n <rt have had a 

* line before they 

at Cardiff on 
season. a wubij m. England by then 

Since then -the French have ^Th^Wa&biS thought Ire- 
been on two tours, to New land plued bettsr nuS£ 
Zealand. and ^Japan, and fol- against the® than any of*the 

other three home ’ countries 



HI 


air 


Fagan 


■agan returned f reB 

U_ defeat m Turin 
hke a man who had 
i 15 rounds with hS 
V. "the Anfield staff 
Out ■ one often heart 
set match. But the nw. 
frcerful manager w 
an Norwich Cilv ^ 
furrowed brow 6 n the 
i« flight to England 
; Supercup whit* 
had taken by virtue 
imll-and-Dean dispto 
; from Platini ari 
-did not matter so 
: itself. But Liverpool 
Hag into unfamiliar 
mbits such as sustain.' 
aries — Lawrenswrt 
t-- hamstring troub)e 
i- to a specialist yester- 
l: seeing trophies slip 


MATT DUNCAN, the West 
of Scotland wing, has more 
cause 'than most of the Scot- 
tish Steam to be glad *ha+ 
tomorrow’s game against 
France has been- switched 
from ’ the frozen - Seafield 
ground lit Aberdeen to the 
dectrically.- protected 
Jffarrayfleld, • writes Donald 
Stewart Six years ago, as a 
promising 19-year-old, he was 
chosen for a B game against 
France . at Ayr, but snow cost 
him the chance and next sea- 
-ssn. the- two wing positions 
tvere filled by Steve Mimro 
^>f Ayr and Roger Baird of 
Kelso, both- soon promoted to 
■ the senior rational side. - 
Since then Daman has 
been plagued with Injuries, 
bal last season he wan his 
dob’s top try-scorer, and de- 
spite Glasgow’s indifferent 
form tat this year’s District 
uonshfphe played well 


to win the B cap he 
was denied hr 1979. 


•nils in spite of the fact that 
the Irish chose a running 
stand-off, Paul Dean, and then 
spent most of the afternoon 
facking and doing so without 
authority. But Ireland im- 
pressed with the line-out work 
of Donal Lenihan and the way 
they sought to exploit every 
half-chance. 

Ireland, however, are in _ 
transitional stage and the side 
which <mens the tournament 
against England at Lansdowne 
Road tomorrow lacks a regular 
goaHcieker. Ciaran Fitzgtrald 
is an accomplished leader, and 
if everything clicks for the 
new-Iook Irish team, they 
should finish well above the 
bottom place they held last 
season. 

England's position is in a 
more transitional stage, but 
they have a keen and skilful 
set of young backs, all in the 
habit of playing fluent attack- 
ing rugby with their dubs. 
England also have a reliable 
goal-kicker in Rob Andrew. 

_ There must be a big ques- 
tion mark about the En gland 


the departure if 
to Italy iu the vab 
lean Cup triumph In 
■Fagan’s side have hfl 
for the Charity shidd. 
Id Club Cfcampiooshij 
* the Supercup- Then 
lave been prised fr® 
s Cup. They trail i 
tmpionship race, 
it matters in per«p«- 
►v could still conceit- 
if the League, the FA 
the European Cup. a 
more desirable hire 
ise which have flora 
meantime, howew. 
s -labouring under lit 


lowed up with .a convincing forwards, most of wham lack 
victory over Romania in Ba- international experience. But 
charest When the .Romanian there was a lot of promise in 
manager, Vioral Moraru, was England’s recent performance 
recently asked to compare the against RomaTvia and they may 
French and England teams, he well do better than last s easo n, 
said that if France played as when their Championship 

well as they did in Bucharest record was on rectory and 
and England ■ no better than three defeats, 
they did", at ' . Twickenham Scotland’s 37-12 thrashing by 
• . egamst his men, ■ an England- the Wallabies confirmed suspi- 
Trance match would amply be dons that they would find ft 
a matter of . mathematics. ' . desperately difficult to peak 


through thetr cverseastonxs' 

They have a -set of 

lave g^atly mguOTed gf ^“25 

8? JSSSfiE’ ’3SESS W toer&oSi 

Id s electric 
ed their lead- 


explaining an a«uf 
af indifferent pm» 



the elusive' Jerome Gallion at 
scrum-half ; and. they have a blanket 
swiff and creatiye threequarter .o*™— + _ ^ 55L 

line. More - than that, they kee P reasonably 

St 

mjgA °**«. * **>*» 

.. - Y . . „ ‘ take. France to win tins time, 

. « woino be wrong to imag- with Wales, Irefland and Eng- 

i D Lf I, * t «o th Li^«? ^ Hmd in the middle of tixe mWe 
tecmveidenced ^yjhe^absence and Scotland at the bottom. - 

P SS- e £ , ' nb ? ms ,' ym 

the .first hooker to Jead UBC 


France, has settled into the 


aviiww. UMAX U1C -fh ?- TibImiiiT u C ^-— 

job on -tte _toiirs of New Zea- sgu& 
land and -Japan' and also --In- ;§■»?«?* 

Bucharest* ’ . fcannrrl. mam 30; Frvocc ». 


Wales {Parts}. 


BASKETBALL 
Peter Ball 



Friday January 18 1985 23 


Anger at 

Pompey 

takeover 


THE - English Basketball 
Assodaton’s decision . on 
Wednesday to approve Ports- 
mouth Football Club’s take- 
over of ailing Telford and 
move them to the Smith 
Coast has once again raised 
(he question iff * franchis- 
ing ” in the sport. 

Leading Second Division 
dubs Calderdale, Derby and 
Uxbridge were quick to ex- 
press their dismay at the 
move, and will meet to con- 
sider their response this 
week. With relegation and 
promotion not automatic, 
Portsmouth’s acquisition of 
the club, who have lost all 
their National League 
matches this season, almost 
certainly assures them their 
place in the First Division 
next season. 



“It is a disgraceful short 
eut to the top,” said the 
Calderdale general manager, 
Frank Hey. Describing the 
EBBA’s approval as “an im- 
moral decision,” Hey added: 
“ What is the point of dubs 
like ourselves, Uxbridge and 
Derby trying to reach the 
First Division by winning 
matches when the EBBA 
persistently allows sneh back- 
door methods ? 


“ I have nothing against 
soccer clubs becoming in- 
volved in bssketbalL But 
when the franchise areas are 
deliberately floated, we 
might just as well give up 
and buy Bolton instead.” 

Manchester United, who 
are awaiting tomorrow’s deci- 
sion on whether they will be 
allowed to move tiSO Cars 
Warrington to Stretford and 
play as Manchester United, 
and Crystal P&laee, whose 
overtures to the London 
Dock Development Corpora- 
tion have already produced 
protests from Tower Ham- 
lets, will both note the 
EBBA’s decision with 
i n teres t . 

The association said yester- 
day that they had approved 
Hie removal “ reluctantly ” 
but were faced with little al- 
ternative If the dub were to 
be saved. Even the fig-leaf 
of asking Portsmouth to 
retain a presence in the 
West ' Midlands - for - the 
remainder of this season 
until licences are reviewed 
was impractical as the 
court's backboards had al- 
ready been repossessed. 

Unlike Manchester United 
and. Crystal JPalace, there is, 
less question of. the . dub . 

ring m oh another's terri- 
tory. Solent the original tar- 
get for the Portsmouth chair- 
man, John Deacon, when 
fliey were in the Receiver's 
hands, have made no protest 

However, Telford’s devel- 
opment authority, who have 
given the dub some support 
in the autumn but were un- 
able to shore It up any fur- 
ther at the moment, are 
known to be unhappy at sud- 
denly losing National League 
basketball In the long term 
the idea flat a dub can be 
transported some ISO miles 
away does little for the 
credibility of the game. 
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John Rodda 

Marsh is 


hoping for 
Spring tilt 


DOWN AND NEARLY OUT . . . Bobby Walls is knocked our of the ring during kis super-heavyweight fight against Sweden’s Hakan 
Brock on an international bill in Malmo. Wells got up but lost on points 


A watching and weighting game 



handle, too fast and hurtfully ager, threatened to withdraw other, us guys in opposite cor- 
condusive : his talent ana from the fight if the weigh-in ners, not only because they 
technique is a street ahead of was changed from the tradi- can really hurt you, 
i gangly, tional Saturday lunchtime to S should respect them mi 
chocolate am. “This looks like a move all because they take the risks 
. but only to help Curry who I under- and the punishi 
just, successfully defended the stand has a 
WBC title against Jones in Ne- 


Fjive months after becoming 
British light welterweight 
champion, Tony Marsh from 
Basildon, who gave up fire 
fighting for fighting, will 
spend the weekend waiting to 
hear whether he will challenge 
for the world title in the 
Spring, and for more money 
than he coum ever have 
imagined. 

Marsh stopped Peter 
Eubanks of Brighton after 
seven rounds of a run-of-the- 
mill contest at the Brittania 
Leisure Centre, Shoreditch, on 
Wednesday and the watching 
Dave Gorman, manager of 
WBA 1 CHAMPION Gene 
Hatcher, agreed that his man 
and Marsh would make a good 
world title match. 


Now it just needs one of 
America's more influential 


Milton McCrory, the gangly, tional Saturday lunchtime to S should respect them most of bo3CUls figures ’ Bob Arum to 

ite am. “This looks like a move all because they take the ri 

marionette who twice, but only to help Curry who I under- and the punishment that you ”” n “Jf a ti?“ c L JJf * 

- - - weight problem,” do. I intend to beat Jones. I cake t0 e^ryoaes 


slipping, slapping 


arrive to work out the televi- 
sion deal and see if the parties 


_j. There may now be a com pro- T f. ahi . 

vada last year. ^ ^ - 10 2m _ I ftsht 


w. a. uucuu tv Utah uvucc, X 

believe I can. I beat most guys sa !l? ac ^ 0 ?l . ... , . . 

■ ' The fight is likely to take 

place in Britain in April and 
fi will be promoted by Frank 

^ T 


Curry was an outstandin 
amateur. As you see, he sti 


Frank Keating 


WHEN ANY big fight 


Jones, they say, is no longer rules say that the weigh-in 

the traditional hungry fighter mus t take place at least 12 

he 
for 

With good reason, the feel- ride. iw * u i uu ‘ ui u,t jnuaww j tt„~ 

ing goes, they call Curry “The Olympics, the boy may well rnnll® P V,H 

Cobra.” Look at the speed ! McCrory apparently refuses have had as spectacular an im- S“ . challenge for 

Feel the bite ! The gravedigger to take on Curry. At 23, one pact on the US public as 

won’t get near him with his ^nsames the Tc-xan can only Sugar Ray Leonard four years 

shovel. Well I wouldn’t be to n Set better. He has won 15 of before. monto has Charlie Magri going 

ap- % 20 professional fights in- Tha * ^ ^ for the world flyweight title. 

" — " - * ' "*10 the distance. ftough he riU not Marsh’s performance in de- 

He had finished a fortnight's phv £' e itf but certainly he has featin S Eubanks was certainly 


The challenge remains h “ 20 professional fights 
proaches, men you haven't intriguing for those shovels side . 1,16 distance, 
seen since the last one appear can come down with a clang. 


J , ^ •«. rjirmiugnam as uiey lapereu „ iui ouiy Decause ne wiinarew rrrr «— 

their sallow noses conspiraton- off thmr training. Jones was hunched against the cold. He injured from the US v. Poland l eft ■wMtly. and quickly 
ally and announce with a mut- back from his overnight dash allowed himself only what oid- amateur boxing tour did he turns we Punch into the hook, 

ter the foregone certainty of for a last family hug It was an- would miss the devastating air crash He is subtle, never flamboy- 

the result and the awful pain nounced both were as fit as ca ^ Q uie t confidence . that killed many of his team ant, but he allowed Eubanks to 

in definite prospect for both fleas as they rested, concen- “ I’m pleased to be here in colleagues in 1979. explode in the fourth and fifth 

one boxer and one bookmaker, trating like monks at content- England, Wales, er Wales. At almost 5ft llin. Currv is rounds but the Brighton’s 
This time they seem unani- plation as, all around them. England. I respect Jones. Of big for a welter — and hi?, fighter's ideas of a one-puncli 

mous that C<Min Jones, of the usual pre-fight barnies course I have seen recordings boned. After tomorrow lm demolition were way off the 

vvalcs, has no ent 1,1 " ■ - ^ 1 — At *” p «»»»»*•• • 9 *- r, “ i — * — — a — ii — 

in his third atempt 
world welterweight 

this time the WBA 1 . ^ v . wuoHii5i uuivi<i raii auBiaa 

at Bir mi n gham tomorrow be packed' to the rafters' — it am a better fighter and if you hefdf* If sweating to make "the Str^CBlrmin^^^wiirmeet 

ey g° m g- ^ _ concerned the time of the misinterpret that as a boast, I weight has drawn any sting Acton’s Rocky Kelly for the 

The Champion from Texas, weigh-in. don t mean it that way. from The Cobra then the British welterweight title ; 

Don Curry, will be too hot to Eddie Thomas, Jones’s man- “ We should respect each gravedigger’s shovel is ready, vacated by Llovd Honeyghan 



John Rodda in Paris 


Warming to the great indoors 



ATHLETICS 


The 


tentions of the International had a formidable winner, Tony 
Federation will have been Simpson defending his Euro- 
worthwhile. pean boxing middleweight 

• Besida the pole-vaulting duel L5tle ' Britain might have some 

first World • Indoor involving Sergei Bubka of the unexpected winners this time: 
Games in the French capital Soviet Union, the world Todd Bennett _ was moving 
this weekend are an educa- record-holders, Thierry smoothly m training yesterday 
tional exercise in promoting Vigneron of France, a former ? ust .r e of ™ e ffl rour- 

wfaat might be termed the holdqr of that Prize, and a few for the 400 metres. Ikem 

junk-food end of the sport, others with lofty figures to Bmy, European, champion at 
Fresh air and sunshine are the their names, there will be metres and fourth m the 
wholesome natural ingredients some winners this weekend of indoor championships a year 
of a healthy sport; chilly stadi- whom little would have been as 0 * m in a similar position 
ums, harsh neon lights and the heard outside their home Apart from the pole vault and 
booming sound of feet on the towns. Marita Koch, East Germany’s 

boards of a mini track are to Some of the competitors multi-world record breaker in 
many a synthetic intermission have come from places where the 200 metres, the compelling 
while ■ they, wait for warm there is no need for indoor moments of the meeting 
weather. facilities at alL while some are should include the men's 6U 

mtn 


With nearly 400 competitors from the southern hemisphere metres. Mel Lattany and Sam 
from more than 100 countries where the sun is shining any- Graddy of the US are here, so 
and the title of World Games, way. Others prefer something too is Ben Johnson, Canada’s 
fame is about to rest on some more than medals for their ef- bronze medal winner in the 
unsuspecting shoulders. There forts which ls why an indoor LA 100 metres, plus a hand- 
will be some winners from the meeting this weekend in Los fu! of other quick-out-of-the- 
hlgh-born of athleticism, but the Angeles has attracted more block performers who will 
greatest effort should be made Olympic medal winners from make something from this very 


to put proper prospective on last year’s Olxnpic Games than fast track. And Ade Mafe, who 

“ ‘ Hit - - • .. .. - 


the whole affair. 


whets there are in Paris. reached the Olympic 200 

The Bercy Stadium, pride of metres final at the age of 17 


some appetites and encourages 

those with cold. winters to find the Parisian municipality, was will not have to rise so high 


more than an RAF hangar in opened a year ago and the last to be among the medal win- 
which to perform, then the in- occasion I was here Britain ners in his event. 


David Hadert on the jockey who won the Gold Cap and National in 1976. 


Burke back on the Aintree trail 



the heavy going in the race phy Fred Rimel! described him vane to take his chance in the 
won by American Charlie Fen- as one of the most frightening Cheltenham Gold Cup before 
wick on Ben Nevis. rides you could have ana going for the National “ It 


JOHN BURKE is one of the 


ary _ 

Gold Cup and ’ a Grand 5?^ * . — 

National to his credit That Jumper. He was unlucky not to 


you could have and going 

“ Royal Frolic is the best related how after John will be an ideal Aintree warm- 

chaser Fve ridden, but he had Francome had ridden this big, ap for him and if the fancied 

~ states clumsy horse he got off and horses come unstuck we could 

never ride him run into the place money,” 

says Burke. 


4cw jodkeys in National Hunt ^d going.” states gfW.Jg 

History with a Cheltenham a SL« 


.... - . _ __ _ Burke got on well with him. 

was back in 1976 in his lucre- two Goia Cnps. He ires As Rimel] said: 


“John 


Last year Lucky Vane had 
just his pre-Nationai race in the 


tive days with the late Fred 2 °ing very well In 1979 until he Sl ts and lets him fiddle, hack- four-mile-plus Eider Chase at 
Rimell when within the. space „ “ own at the toP of the ing him when he is right”. Newcastle, and Burke consid- 


er- wi+u t ers that though he won from 

. As he knew Lusk was think- Vane is almost identical After S®?S a J>fSS» k*.- 

ine of Bvips up trutotag Zoml *stlSST on tbT-lSS SS? 


of a nronth . he won the Gold 
Cup on Royal Frotic and the 

National- on. Rag Trade. . .. . — -® — -t* some success on cue nurse *hp pdop - ' nfF hi*: 

He was 23 at the. time and, Burke. derided to stay in Eng- Toby Balding’s stable-jockey, “ 

looking back, says : " They land and returned to an on-off Brian ReiSy, suffered a spate ho f se 5° r ^ ve rpooL 
were great days with Rimell. reconciliation with Rimell, of falls on him and, acknow- Lucky Vane proved _ he is 
You looked after yourself dur- which ended in a complete ledging he was not getting on along nicely m his 

ing the week and usually went break. Burke has never recap* too well with Lucky Vane, sue- Aintr f e preiwation with his 
out -on Saturday and rode a tnred those golden days and In se sted to Balding that he roc® 01 second m the welsh 
big race winner.” the past six seasons has only shotild try another jockey. National at Chepstow, where 

He has never amassed a three times broken double fig- • again Burke thought the going 

huge total "of mounts in anv tlres 111 ^ winning jockeys’ Balding sought out Burke was too bad for him. -He pre- 
scSoni^imell was usually a -^We. - : ■ SSSL^S «£!L ??7 te ^ r which 


he’ll 



lope, almost certainly get at Liver- 
‘ *’ ' says. 

. seems quite content 

Grand National on his fences, but John’s taught with his lot even though he 
Vane, whom trainer him to come up so that now has ridden half-a-dozen winners 
Balding ' has been anyone could ride him,” com- this season. " Pm enjoying life 
kem “on^h^Tocke^ trfHn’g too specially preparing for the mente Balding. and think Tm riding better 

SwSffwffi'S- race since the ID-year-old fin- - than I’ve ever been,” he.com 


ing to injure' them :en - hard second 
ground. . ijf? 7 

And - Rimell was never too. T° b 7 


stable. eonsequenUy, the open- fourth last year. 


'3J2*r& SBC-S. Piegott 


lug months, of. the season were. . Burke is 32 next month and National, view^f th^^oS 1 ” CB °* t 00056 wiUfout 

- ; considering retiring at the end j en ny Pitman’s ploy of enter- , 


quiet times.-, for the .'Rimell. — — ■« -- — — -- ocuu j nunuu d k«#j v*. «wn- — . .. 

jockeys and though Burke can of next season u*en he would ing Burrough HiU Lad in , Burke, who supplements his 

^ cl aim to have' won "most of the like to set up as a trainer, order to compress Corbiere’s income by running a small hv- 

* major N. H. events his highest. Another National win would weight ^2 wim me help of his 

seasonal score, is only 35, enable him to bow out on a M _ h . . wife Lynne^ missed several 

achieved in the 1977-8 season, high note and encourage ' ^ wmnws this season tfter 

owners to ' send him horses if ® pretty close ^together on breaking a collar-bone, which 



HOCKEY 
Pat Rowley 


Laly ban 
increased 


RAVINDER LALY, Slough’s 
former Kenyan international, 
has had his suspension from 
playing Increased to six 
months by the Southern 
Counties Hockey Association. 

Laly was originally sus- 
pended np to February 1 by 
his county following an inci- 
dent in Hw rlringfiMwiKlilT ^K 
South semi-final with Sussex 
at East Grinstead on Novem- 
ber 11. He was accused of 
manhandling one of the um- 
pires, tbe international Hick 
Martin, and of knocking to 
the sound the yellow (tem- 
porary suspension) card 
being shown to Jtim. 

Bucks suspended Laly to 
February 1, a period of 81 
days, presumably deciding 
that from the evidence avail- 
able to them, Laly was not 
guilty of "actual violence.” 
They stuck by that derision 
when the matter was 
referred back to them by the 
South. 

Now the division have con- 
sidered further evidence, in- 
cluding that of the other um- 
pire and an independent 
witness, and have ruled Laly 
should serve the recom- 
mended six-month sentence 
for “ actual violence ’* cases. 

Laly Is now at liberty to 
appeal against the sentence 
and would be allowed to 
play until the appeal is 
heard, which is not likely to 
be for several months. He 
could thus play for Slongh 
in the national Indoor and 
outdoor championships bat to 
appeal would cost him £150. 

The HA also appear to be 
having second thoughts about 
declining Pakistan’s offer to 
play matches In this country 
in June. Yesterday Dennis 
Eagan, the secretary -general 
of the HA, said divisional 
officials bad been Is touch 
with them and the matter 
was not closed. 


BOBSLEIGH 
Christopher Moore 
in Cervinia 


Richter’s 
step up 


The Olympic silver medallist, 
Bernard Lehmann, has been 
left out of the East German 
team for tomorrow’s two-man 
event at the world champion- 
ships in Cervinia, Italy. 

But if that decision sur- 
prised the other leading 
nations here when the teams 
were declared yesterday, it 
soon became apparent why. 
Lehmann’s place as partner to 
the Olympic champion Wolf- 
gang Hoppe, goes to Detlef 
Richter, who ended official „ 
practice yesterday with the 
fastest time of the week of ^ 
lmin 4.64sec on his final run. _ 
That was almost 24sec inside 
the tradi record. 

It also restored East German 
superiority which had earlier . 
been briefly interrupted by 
Switzerland’s seven times 
world champion, Erich 
Scharer. who confirmed his 
return to top form with the 
second fastest descent yester- 
day in lmin 5.54sec. But his 
teammate Hans Hiltebrand in 
the No. 1 Swiss sledge, was 
lucky to escape serious injury 
The former world champion 
who is 40 today overturned 
coming out of Bianco. His boh 
slid on its side down the long 
straight into the 180 degree 
finishing curve, but then flew 
up the 20ft high wall of ice 
smashing into tbe overhanging 
lip round the top of the track, 
before turning two cartwheels 
back into the track. 

HiJtebrand’s brake man, 
Meinrad Muller, was hurled 
out during the second somer- 
sault but both crewmen luckily 
escaped with only bruising. 

Britain’s Nick Phipps will be 
going flat out for the first 
time tomorrow and should 
have enough in hand to gain a 
respectable finish. But with 
two teams each from East Ger- 
many. Switzerland, Italy, Rus- 
sia, and Austria all faster so 
far, Phipps will do well to fin- 
ish in the top ten. 


Benjamin Raphael in Strasbourg 


Prize money plan 

SWIMMING 


the number of 


States in 
medals. 

The 100 metre Olympic 
champion. Petra Van Staveren, 
The European season begins can expect a sturdy breast- 
in Strasbourg today, with the stroke challenge from Bel- 


- But . despite his pinto 
with one of the top jin 


hishopes of training work out. Ainb^nuwi^ bat, givena jj e immediately broke again 


AINTREE BOUND: John Burke on board Lucky Vane 


He has the reputation, of dear ran, well nm Corblere riding out just when he was » 

m one of ft? w horse- * t0 ™*-. ' Profit from the freeze-up 


m one Fbrssr« E-fi « t0 "^ ; 

Smestic taSSles end in 1979 £*“ *e jump /Octoys- “ e - - - ‘ w - - n - " -*= 


He is still choosy about what 

Tm get- PUNTEHS looking for an outlet for their belling money during 
u make a the present freeze could do no better than splash out on the 
_ * job’ riding for Brian ratn« ionft coaxing rawer ~ ’ aeamT'with decent ‘living and Tm quite 19S5 edition of Ruff's Guide To The Turf, icrites David Hadert. 

Lusk. ■ than persuading. his mount ro “ annthStn h* happy riding a few .deeent It has been an invaluable reference book for the racing man 

“ It waxii mad' offer and ; Rag Trade, Burke’s' 1070 ■' J^J lv I 2SSdn r pd- horses such as Lucky Vane since 1842 and the latest tome (available from Room G10, SO 

Ihinns were ffoSsWell until T National winner, was a diffi- ■ ongiy e . ■ , • - and Gambling Prince, who can Fetter Lane, London EC4A 1EE, price £40) appears more bnm- 

hal^a “had fall ^ savs Burke cult mount In his autobiogra- Present plan is for Lucky win again at Liverpool this ful titan ever with facts and figures. Added to the usual records 

season," he says. of riders, sires and dams are articles by specialists in their 

"I get trainera asking me to field of racing. And with the Lincoln weights just out the 

ride in novice chases and I form student could find it worthwhile delving into last years 

in .that area for - some , to Another Mon* day for raring with Kempton, Catterick and turn quite a lot down. Fve results section, preparing himself for tbe hunt for next season’s 

time^*- ^ <- v \ ^ v' Towcester frozen off and tomorrow’s meetings at Catterick, - done all the hard work on flat winners. 

He retiatied ; to ; Enigl&id in Kempton, H&ydoek and Warwick have already been abandoned, Xuckv Vane and Tm not pre- 

favouritism with Vintage Toll. 


uatL.a nun fau,7. -says surke- tult * — — — ■ 

Weekend racing abandoned 


feeling 


Cataldi has been heavily backed at 25-1 and 20-1 with 

« *1» in JHml*. eSsnce .ot ritog . L.®r*« fM the^WiUUm^HiU Lmcoln and now shares. 16-1 

whmer ^U5ih£-fG^ antf Navan in^«ttog at 10 am today. 


National for the sake of £40," 


third annual Golden Cup the gium’s Olympic bronze medal- 
first of five weekends of inter- list Ingrid Lemperer. Both rely 
national events that will take on precision, of technique 
teams to Amersfoot, Paris, rather than the muscular 
Bonn and Barcelona. force. 

So attractive have the winter The Dutch' women’s team 
events become that several peaked so perfectly for the 
nations next month are to die- Games that Jolanda De Rover, 
cuss setting up a winter cir- only seventh in the European 
cuiL They could then share Championships in 1983, took 
costs to bring over an Ameri- the 200 metres backstroke and 
can team and — whisper it in Anneraarie Verstappen 

the hearing of British officials returned after an indifferent 
— to offer prize money. But season to collect two freestyle 
the rules of the International bronze medals. Both swim here 
Swimming Federation will and should be too powerful for 
have to be altered if the sport everyone else, 
is to follow athletics and Wigan’s Gaynor Stanley will 
reward directly the competi- swim also in the 200 metres 
tore for their sacrifices. The breaststroke here. In a recent 
most talented women's team meeting in the United States 
here is Holland whose perfor- she sadly allowed two Ameri- 
mance in Los Angeles was a cans to overhaul her in the 
revelation. After one medal at final few metres and she must 
the Moscow Gpnes they fin- improve her finish if she is 
-ished only behind the United to maintain her progress. 




.. J 





TELEVISION 


PROGRAMME GUIDE BY SANDY SMITHIES 


BBC-1 


BBC-2 


ITV London 


Channel 4 


6 0 am Ceefax AM. 6 30 Breakfast Time. 9 • 
Pages from Ceefax. 10 30 Play SchooL 10 50 
Pages from Ceefax. 1Z 38 pm News After Noozl 
12 57 Regional News. 1 0 Pebble Mill atone. 1 45 
Chock-A-Block. % 0 Pages from Ceefax. 3 48 
Regional News (except London and Scotland). 
3 50 Play SchooL 4 10 The Hunter. 4 15 Jackan- 
ory: The Church Mice Spread Their Wings. 4 30 
Finders Keepers. 4 55 Newsround Extra. 5 5 The 
Machine Gunners. 

5 30 FRIDAY PEOPLE. Mike Smith introduces 

more showbiz folk making the news or 
seeking a plug, including Rod Stewart, 
Queen, Chaka Khan, and Jimmy Savile. 
5 58 Weather. 

0 0 NEWS. 

6 30 REGIONAL NEWS MAGAZINES. 

6 55 BLANKETY BLANK. Les Dawson hosts 
another round of the witless word game, 
with contributions from, among others, 
Stan Boaxdman, Mollie Sugden. 


9 0 am Pages from Ceefax. 9 30 Daytime on 
Two: Science Topics; 9 52 Look and Read; 

10 15 Mathscore Two; 10 38 Exploring 
Science; 11 0 Look, Look and Look Again; 

11 22 Geography; 11 44 Going to Work; 12 5 



7 30 TERRY AND JUNE. And thing don't 
improve as the evening goes on ... T. 
Scott, J. Whitfield as the cosy couple, he 
taking up photography with predictably 
complex results, in dreary sitcom repeat 


8 0 STARSKY AND HUTCH: The Psychic. 
Another tired old re-hash: Glaser, Soul as 
the eternally-patrolling pair, trying to 
persuade a cafe owner with psychic powers 
— and secret fears — to help find a 
kidnapped girL 

8 50 POINTS OF VIEW. Bariy Took sorts 

through another selection of letters from 
the BBC's postbag. 

9 0 NEWS; weather. 

9 25 MARNTE. Moody Hitchcock thriller, sus- 
penseful in parts but not one of his best, 
with Tippi Hedren as neurotic, kleptoma- 
niac blonde whose boss (Sean Connery) 
aims to help by marrying her and forcing 
her to confront the skeletons in her 
cupboard. Made in 1964. 

11 36 NIGHT COURT: Santa Goes Harry Ander- 
son as the nutty young judge of the 
Manhattan courtroom, in the week’s 
second helping of imported inanity. 

U 55 Weather, close. 

Woles: S SO pm Interval. S 35-5 58 Wales Today. 

e 30-6 55 The Happiest Days? 

Scotland: 7 O pm Blankety Blank. 7 35 Stars In your 

Eyes. 8 5 What a Carry On. 8 30-9 O Submarine. 


Sorry Mate, I Didn’t See You; 12 55 You 
Cant See the Wood; 1 29 Thinking in 
Action; 1 30 Around Scotland; 2 9 Scene; 
2 39 English File. 2 50 Pages from Ceefax. 

5 25 NEWS with sub-titles; weather. 

5 30 198 GREAT SPORTING MOMENTS: 

Ann Jones’s Wimbledon. 

6 0 THE INVADERS: MoonshoL Roy 

Thinnes leads the vintage SF seriaL 

6 50 PHIL SILVERS: Singing Contest 

Another comedy classic with Bilko 
and Co. 

7 15 ORS 85. Singer Kim Wilde is this 

week’s guest presenter of the maga- 
zine, joined at the Oxford Road 
studios by Janice Long and her 
tipped band, JazawakL 

8 5 PHOTOGRAPHY: Harry Benson. 

The photo-journalist who began his 
career at 15 on the Hamilton Adver- 
tiser now works for Life, lives in a 
million-dollar Manhattan apartment 
and was named Americas Photo- 
grapher of the Year in 1982. 

8 35 GARDENERS’ WORLD: Shades Of 

Spring. First of an occasional series 
under that title, taking us to the 
garden at Corris, in Snowdonia 
which its owners transformed from a 
barren hillside to "a slice of the 
Himalayas." 

9 0 VICTORIA WOOD — AS SEEN ON 

TV. Not often enough, cry her fans, 
now able to relisn the wit and 
wickedness of the wonderfiil Ms W. 
in her new comedy series. 

9 30 THE NEW PACIFIC. 1: The Pacific 
Age. The Pacific Ocean covers half 
the surface of the globe, and the 
Pacific Basin contains a third of the 
world’s population — a great melting 

g ot oF cultures wblch takes in Japan, 
hina, Australia and the developing 
countries of the Far East and the 
Pacific islands, like Papua New 
Guinea. This new eight-part series 
looks at the response of the people of 
the Pacific to a shrinking world. 

10 30 NEW5NIGHT. 

11 15 THE BOHAN SPRING OF MRS 
STONE. Based on a Tennessee Wil- 
liams story, Jose Quintero's bleak, 
depressing drama about the deca- 
dent rich and their hangers-on stars 
Vivien Leigh as the rich, ageing 
actress trying to buy love; Warren 
Beatty as her Italian gigolo; Lotte 
Lenya as a sinister old madame. 1 0 
Close. 

W4l«; 10 38-11 O mm Outlook. 


fi 15 am Good Morning Britain. 9 25 Note 
H eadlines; Schools: 9 30 A Place to Live; 

9 47 How We Used to Live; 10 9 Ways with 
Words; 10 20 The German Programme; 

10 48 Insight; U 5 My World; 11 22 Middle 
English; II 39 Modern China — The Heart 
of the Dragon. 12 • Emma and Grandpa 
12 10 pm Rainbow. Oracle sub-titles. 12 30 
What Worries Me. . . 10 News. 1 20 
Thames News. 1 30 Film: Tread Softly. 
With Frances Day. 3 .0 Gems. 3 25 News 
Headlines. 3 30 Sons and Daughters; 4 0 : 
Rainbow. Oracle sub-titles. 4 20 The ; 
Moomins. 4 25 How Dare You! Oracle sub- 1 
titles. 4 50 Freetime. 5 15 Blockbusters. | 

5 45 NEWS; weather. 

6 0 THE 0 O’CLOCK SHOW 

7 0 HE AND MY GIRL: Love and 

Kittens. Return of the problem- 
parent sitcom, with Richard O’Sulli- 
van as the merry widower, Joanne 
Ridley as his young daughter. Oracle 
sub-titles. 

7 38 FAMILY FORTUNES. Back, too 

comes the big money Quiz. 

8 0 THE PRACTICE. Opening episode of 

the new bi-weekly soap opera con- 
tinued on Sunday wtueb Granada , 
hope will become another Corona- 
tion Street, if they’ve got the pre- 
scription right- the day in, day out 
dramas in the lives of staff and 
patients at an ultra-modern Man- 
chester health centre. John Fraser 
plays the senior, old-school doctor, 
Tim- Brierley the radical whizz-kid 
medic, Brigit Forsyth the woman 
doctor who (wouldn't you know it) 
tends to get over-emotional about 
her patients. ' 

8 38 DEMPSEY AND MAKEPEACE: The 

Squeeze. Michael Brandon, Glynis 
Barber as the mismatched police 
partners. 

9 30 THAT’S MY BOY: Moving Out 

Return of the mother-makes-three 
sitcom, with Mollie Sugden as Ida. 
joining the move northwards as her 
doctor son takes up a new job as a 
country GP. Oracle sub-titles. 

19 0 NEWS AT TEN; weather. 

10 30 THE LONDON PROGRAMME: Will 

the Government have to abandon its 
plan to make Stansted into London’s 
third airport? 

11 0 SOUTH OF WATFORD. Ben Elton 

investigates a revival of interest in 
witchcraft. 

11 30 BUND TERROR. Poor Mia Farrow, 
blinded in an accident, is stalked by 
a multiple killer in Richard Fleis- 
cher’s 1872 chiller. 

1 0 JOURNEY TO THE UNKNOWN: The 
Killing Bottle. 

1 50 NIGHT THOUGHTS with Richard 
Causton. Closedown. 


Master Bridge 3 0 The Year of the 


down. 5 0 The Addams Family. 

5 30 THE TUBE. After playing Mummies 
and Daddies on Monday, Joels and 
Paula get back to the fim and games, 
and lots of live music, at Studio Five 
in Newcastle. 

7 0 CHANNEL FOUR NEWS. 

7 30 RIGHT TO REPLY. 

8 0 WHAT THE PAPERS SAY. Pre- 

sented by Henry Porter of the 
Sunday Times. 

8 15 A WEEK IN POLITICS: Interview 

with Roy Hattersley, Labour’s 
Shadow Chancellor; plus a report on 
how re-selection may affect the 
composition of the Parliamentary 
Labour Party. 

9 0 TELL THE TRUTH. Graeme Garden 

chairs the who’s-tellmg-the-truth 
panel game 

9 30 GARDENERS’ CALENDAR: Janu- 


ary. The month’s new programme in 
the series takes Hannah Gordon to 
the RHS Garden at Wisley. again, to 
hear from the experts about con- 
structing a peat walk converting a 
glasshouse to an Alpine house, and 
sowing seeds under glass. 

10 0 NEWHABT: The Looks of Love. Bob 
Newhart as the genial innkeeper. 

10 30 FAMILIES. Mavis Nicholson is the 
resenter of this new series which 
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institution, with the aid -of families 
from all over the country whoVe 
passed through the various stages, 
and found that certain experiences 
of family life are common to us all, 
even if each front door conceals a 
different set of problems. She starts 
by looking back over the stages of 
her own family life, from childhood 
to becoming a grandmother. 

11 15 NATURAL ENEMIES. Film editor 
Jeff Kanew made his directing/ 
screenwriting debut with this chu- 
Iing film about the tragedy behind a 
newspaper headline. Hal Holbrook 
plays the apparently happy and 
successful publisher who has a 
secret desire to kill his wife (Louise 
Fletcher), children, and hims elf. 
Made on a low budget in 1979, it’s the 
latest offering in the independent 
American cinema season. 1 5 Close. 

S4C: 1 0 pm Countdown. 1 36 Abbott and 
Costello. 2 0 FfenestrL 2 85 LonGoch.2 35 
Hyn o Fyd. 2 55 EgwyL 3 5 Years Ahead. 
3 56 Making the Most of... 4 15 Holiday 
Talk. 4 45 Banner Awr Fwy. 5 36 The Tube. 
7 6 Newyddion Saith. 7 36 Cais am Gan. 8 0 
PobolyCwm.8 36 Y Byd yn ei Le. 9 15 Tell 
the Truth. 9 45 The Price. 16 45 Newhart 
11 16 Assaulted Nuts. 11 46 DiweddL 


ss ajsaff&MSfS 
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Roundtable. 7 0 A mfr Peebles. 16 8- 
32 s midnight Friday Rock Snow. 


Anglia 


6 15 As London. 

12 30 NeverMindthe 
Handicap. 

1 0 News. 

1 20 Anglia News. 

1 30 Hart to Hart 

2 30 ThreeLittle 

Words. 

3 0 As London. 

6 0 About Anglia. 

7 0 As London 

10 30 Cross Question. 

11 10 Film: Travels 

with My Aunt 
(1972). with 
Maggie Smith, 
Alec McCowen, 
Robert 
Stephens. 

I 10 Eavesdropping, 
close. 

Central 

6 15 As London. 

12 30 NeverMindthe 

Handicap. 


1 0 News. 

1 20 Central News. 

1 30 Film: To 

Dorothy A Son. 
1954 comedy 
with Shelley 
Winters, Peggy 
Cummins. 

3 0 As London. 

6 0 Central News. 

7 0 As London. 

10 33 Private Eye 

Double BUI: 
Harry “O’ — 
Such Dust as 
Dreams Are 
Made Of (1972) 
with David Jans- 
sen, Martin 
Sheen, Margot 
Kidder an d: 

12 6 Shamus (1973). 
With Burt 
Reynolds, Dyan 
Cannon. 

1 45 Close. 

Channel 

6 25 As London 


12 30 NeverMindthe 
Handicap. 

1 0 News. 

I 20 Channel News. 

1 30 FUm:To 

Dorothy a Son. 

3 O Gems. 

3 30 The Protectors. 

4 0 As London 

6 12 Puffin's Pla(i)ce. 

5 15 Emmerdale 

Farm. 

5 45 News. 

6 0 Channel Report 
6 30 Crossroads. 

6 55 What’s On 

Where. 

7 0 As London 

10 34 Earth, Wood and 
Stone. 

II 0 Film: The Bitch. 
1979 sex and 
disco potboiler 
with Joan 

Collins. 

12 40 News in French; 
close. 


Granada 

6 15 As London 
12 30 NeverMindthe 
Handicap. 

1 0 News. 

1 20 Granada 
Reports. 

1 30 Film: The Last 
Page (1952). 

With George 
Brent, Diana 
Dors. 

3 O Gems. 

3 25 Granada 

Reports News. 

3 30 The Young 

Doctors. 

4 0 As London. 

6 0 Sons and Daugh- 
ters. 

6 30 Granada 

Reports. 

7 0 As London 

10 30 Weekend. 

11 15 Film: Charley 

Varrick. 1973 
thriller with 
Walter Matthau. 


1 10 JustJazz. 
1 44 Close 


6 25 As London. 

12 30 NeverMindthe 
Handicap. 

1 0 News. 

1 20 HTV News. 

1 30 Film: Carry on 
Camping. With 
Sidney James, 
Kenneth Wil- 
liams, Joan 
Sims. 

3 0 As L ondon 
6 0 HTV News. 

6 45 The Good Neigh- 

bour Show. 

7 0 As London 
10 30 Your Say. 

10 45 Nothing but the 

Best 

11 15 Kojak 

12 15 Portrait of a 

Legend- 

12 45 Weather; close. 
Wales: As West except 


6 0-7 0 pm Wales at 
Six. 10 30 Folk on the 
Move. 11 0 Film Taste 
of Excitement (1968)' 
with Eva RenzL 12 45 
Weather; Close. 

South 

6 15 As London 
12 30 NeverMindthe 
Handicap 
1 0 News. 

1 20 TVS News. 

1 30 Afternoon Club; 

Jemima Shore 
Investigates. 

2 30 Arcade. 

3 0 Gems. 

3 27 TVS News; The 

Pruitts of South- 
ampton 

4 0 As London. 

6 0 Coast to Coast 

6 M Vintage Quiz. 

7 0 As London 

10 30 Skan With Karl 
Malden, Piper 
Laurie. 


12 45 Company; close. 

South-West 

0 25 As London. 

12 38 NeverMindthe 
Handicap. 

1 0 News. 

1 20 TSWNews. 

1 30 Film: To 

Dorothy a Son 
1954 comedy 
with Shelley 
Winters. Peggy 
Cummins. 

3 • Gems. 

3 30 The Protectors; 

4 0 As London 

5 12 Gus Honey bun's 

Magic Birth- 
days. 

5 15 Emmerdale 
Farm. 

5 45 News. 

0 0 Today South- 
west 

6 30 What’s Ahead. 

7 0 As London 

10 35 JustJazz. 


ENTERTAINMENTS GUIDE 



11 0 Film: The Bitch. 

1979 potboiler 
with Joan 
Collins. 

12 40 Postscript: 

weather; dose. 

Yorkshire 

0 15 As London 

12 30 NeverMindthe 
Handicap. 

2 9. News. 

1 20 Calendar News. 
1 30 Film Niagara. 

1952 thriller 
with Marilyn 
Monroe,Joseph 
CottenJean 
Peters. 

3 0 As London 
0 0 Calendar. 

0 30 DifPrent 

Strokes. 

7 0 As London. 

10 30 Skag. With Karl 
Malden, Piper 
Laurie. 

12 45 Close. 


PHOCHHC TMEATRC. 240 9661 -CC 856 
2294/579 6455. Grp. Sales 950 6123. 
Man-Thara. ?.«^Prt/Sst 5.50 A 

GRIFF RHYS JONES 

GWEN TAYLOR In 

Wed- 4.0, Saturday SJ> ft 3.50. 

THE AWARD-WINNING 
WEST-END AND BROADWAY 
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LECTURES & MEETINGS 


OVERSEAS TRAVEL 


SPECIFIC LANGUAGE DISABILITY/ 
DYSLEXIA 
Teachers’ Courses 1985 

3-DAY RESIDENTIAL COURSE 
Re/ metier CanftmiH for Esporteaml Tucften 
Magdalen College. Oxford. April 11-14 
Fee: ciss incm-iwd. £120) 

New Ideas in the Field of Dyslexia 

University of Surrey, Guildford. July -ZC4 

3-Term Course for BDA Diploma 

Starting September I98S 

Tuesdays. 10.0 to 3 30, at Ibe l/mrtoH Centre 
Thursdays la smrrry in Be anwtedi 
Further details of tticn and oitier r auras from Helen Arkcll 

Dyslexia Cestre 

14 Crradace BMd, London 5W6 4BB 
Tel 0I-7M 0748 


You arr adeised that u-hm booking charier flights to Greece you must oho hare rcgcslcrcd accommodation- 
irauehm booked for each night of j /our slay. Tts is a ruling by the Greek Civil A ruitu/r: AutL-ont:/. Furtnm :«• 
comply rath these regulations could mull in your being refused admission iua Grrrce or asked to jicjf the 

full scheduled air fare far the return joumey. 



EUROVISTA WORLD TRAVEL 

Many daily departures scheduled from Heathrow, Gatwick. Also competitive hotel car hire, 
and insurance arrangements for business or pleasure included as required. Examples of 
Winter return fares (prices may vary according to month and day of travel and include all 

taxes! 

SHORT HAUL SKI FLY DRIVE EUROPE LONG HAUL 

Athens £14$ Frankfurt from. £86 Los Angeles £301 

Copenhagen- £122 Geneva from £99 Washington £251 

Frankfurt .. - £69 Salzbu rg from „ .£140 New York £261 

Geneva. £B8 Lyon from..... >.£129 Boston £242 

Madrid- —.£95 San Francisco £301 

Nice-- .£130 Inclusive flight and car Chicago £301 

Paris £71 Unlimited mileage South Africa £452 

Vienna..™.. £152 Schedule flights all Australia £690 

Zurich £92 major UK airports Round the World £810 


SKI FLY DRIVE EUROPE 

Frankfurt from. £86 

Geneva from £99 


Frankfurt .. £69 Safrbu rg from .£140 


Geneva- .£88 

Madrid- —.£95 

Nice-- .£130 

Paris —..£71 

Vienna..™ £152 

Zurich .£92 


Lyon from.— >.£129 

Inclusive flight and car 
Unlimited mileage 
Schedule flights all 
major UK airports 


LEft. 5812. S/C Charming Carden Flat. 1 
double bedroom, lounge, kitchen, 
bathroom, sep wr. tokIoui hall. o» 
c/h: colour TV: £221 pm: ,2 young 
people shoring. Tel 01-857 4953 
between 9 am and 5 30 pm. 

HOLLAND PARK: Fully turn Compact 
Sunny S/C Flat A Tarsct, 6 muu.. 
prof.. £80 p.w. 01-229 5SS5. 


FLY NOW — PAY LATER 

And now all fares worldwide including our special low fares to dozens of destinations. 
European Fly Drives, and Travellers Cheques can all be paid for over up io four years and no 
time wasting. We can give immediate credit approval over the telephone when you call to 
make your reservation. Alternatively all major credit cards accepted. 

Tel (18 lines): 01-741 5301, 01-741 5351 
Rofel House, Colet Gardens, London W14 9DH. Telex 895640 
Open until 7 p.m. (5 p.m. Saturdays) 

Licensed by Civil Aviation Authority. ATOL 1032 
Office of Fair Trading Consumer Credit Brokers Licence 165425 
LATA — International Air Transport Association 
Credit is granted subject to normal lending requirements, and a written quotation will be 
sent upon request Call for our brochure. Typical APR 22.8 


IRELAND 


SUPERB SEASIDE FARMHOUSE for 8. 
Studio toe 2. Hoi Hossr for 4; ben 
views In Inland; from £63. For 
leaflet, Peter Camhn. CMimwn* 
bere. Writ Cork. Tel Dial Direct 
010j53_?7 75032. 

SHAMROCK COTTAGES. Woe St.. 
Wells. Som e r s et- 0934 742269. Col 
bra. of 120 hotiaca to Eire. Low lam. 


ACTIVITY 

HOLIDAYS 


YOUR HOME — YOUR CASTLE 


SOFA BED FACTORY 

LAST WEEK OF 



NOW'S THE TIME TO 
BUY THAT DESIGNER 
SOFA BED AND SAVE 
UP TO 40% 

Chair Beds from £199 

Chesterfields, Doubt* Sofa Bad*. 

normally £599 from £299 

Designer Double Sofa Beds 

normally £799 from E399 

Sofa Bads phis Matching Sofa 

normally £1200..—. from £599 

Comer grouping Including dbie size 
Soto Bad normally £1700 £940 


1 Sofa Bed Shop soiled, normally 

£799 - £90 

2 Sofa Beds shop soiled, normally ' 

£790 - £199 

Trucks arriving hourly with large 

stocks from the Warehouse. 
Whether you want to spend £90 or 
£1.000 in Designer Prints or even 
Leather, hurry down to: 

TIE SOFA BED FACTORY 
334-84 0 Caledonian Road 
London Ml IBB 
TaL: 01-007 3096 

Open Monday to Saturday, ALSO SUNDAY 
AH goods subject to railabriity. 


W l.'u ' I V , " ' 3 U 



T AILWQUSM 

Chokes of Holiday, 

•Past Trail Riding. •Improve Your RkEng. 
•Leant To Rale. •Hone Drawn Caravan. 
NORTHUMBRIA HOUSE KOUDA Y5 
East Castle. Stanley. Co. Durham. 

Tab (0207) 235354/230555 

CONTACT YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 


BARGAIN FLIGHTS 
TO THE SUN 


SM LANKA 
KUALA LUMPUR 
SINGAPORE 
SYDNEYMELBOURNE 


tr £350 rtn 
Tr £470 tin 
fr £410 rtn 
tr £630 rtn 


TAPROBANE TRAVEL 

10 Kingly Street, London Wf 
Tot: 01-437 6272 or 01-734 9078 


BARGAINS WORLDWIDE TRAVEL: 
Rtn. prlcrs fr Jo*burg £405. Carib- 
bean £320. Los Aperies £298. Frank- 
furt £65. Newman Tvl.. 01-523 2803. 


JO'BURG. NAIROBI, DELHI. USA. Far 
East. West Africa. Hararr, Auet/NZ. 
Prtpja Troirl. 01-499 7203. 


TRAVEL SAVERS 

S. AFRICA. AUSTRALIA, NZ. USA. 
CANADA, FAR EAST, S. AMERICA 

+ First Class & Club Fares 

01-402 3301 

<5 lines) 


WORLDWIDE FLIGHTS. Which (Ir-rtlno- 
clcma? You name It. B«-5t service - — 
lowest prices. Try us flin. Eurosave. 
3 New Quebec Street. W I. 01-402 
9217. ABTA / IATA. 





YORK: excellent collene accom over- 
looking city wail. Idea] setting lor 
visit. Vary reasonable rates. Excellent 
culoinc. bars, swimming. Muaoh. 
tennis. Details: Conference Office, 
The College, Lord Mayor’s Walk. 
York. (09041 55771. 

TOLLER MILL. ToUar Poraomm. Small 
holding in Weat Dorset, area of 
outstanding natural beauty, oood food 
and comfort in idyllic surrounding 
B.B. A E-M. Telephone Biss tOoOOl 
20547. 

BATH: Three- day Winter Breaks £29 
B.B. and E. Meal: TV. washbasins all 
rooms. Bath 310143. 


.IN 198S FLY WITH Government 
approved airlines. Business / pleasure 
nights at competitive prices. Thorn. 
01-349 4011 ABTA/1ATA. 

AUSTRALIA? JO'BURG.? FAR EAST? 

Sunworld Travel. Epsom 26097/27558. LOW FARES Worldwide. Tniwnle. 48 
_ Margaret Sr. Wl. 01-580 2928. B'card. 

LOWEST AIR FARES: Buckingham 

Travel. ABTA. 01-836 B622. CHEAP FLIGHTS WORLDWIDE: 

Haymarket Travel. 01-930 1566. 



I N T ERES T FREE CREDIT 
JANUARY SALE 

The fine st value In town oh Pianos. 

Savina* •from S% to 25%. 

Phone nowfordotojis. viewing and written quotations. 

BOSENDORFER / LONDON PIANO CENTRE. 

38 Wfgmora Street London. 

' - ‘ Telephone: 01-486 3111 


“Come and sec ow- 13 different and 
excttingbeddesigasinGrstqualfty 
pine and S bardwoods,and 5 qualities 
of hand-made mattresses? 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE or csB law we u X. 01-278 8874. 8*04 Caledonian Rd, 
taedee HI BON {new Rocs Otaa)- Tht 01-403 4179: ill Kunnxrsnmb Bead, Umdoc 
WI4 DQH (amr Olympia). 



SINGLE 

__ FUTON , Rd 

5.'-.? 1 * F'j:oo» -ZZS.iO 
Nir'D'.VOOO ‘ MA.7UfttS.;P:Ka r - 
.**•■.-■ 3LACK.;LACCUJ£R . : 

Selec.'ica c' Scapcir.nvktn An!.';te 
v.'oc-3-tu-n:r,3 Steve: •• 

.’ .Qfi": i'bT'Sf,-.- * • 

r aCC£sVv:5a' ’ izK OSLiVSny 

* JFLTTON-'S A.RRELL L7-3. . . 

■ ■>s *?jf'wbl4.Vc. icvbfw va;> *54;' 


HAMLET 

.<0* Pine Furniture 

B«h.ChesiL 
TaWM. Chars. 
Dressers. 

h>wn\7 Doore.eic 

MtoM r AMnauEDOR 

Harriet Fumnuro Ltd . NATURAL PINE 
DepL G. Vtoveifey Road. Yda. BnsioL 


WALES 


•UNIQUE COTTAGES in N A M Wales, 
alp 2 - 18 . fr £80 pw. Ulus broeb. 
Snowdonia Tourist Services. Porth- 
madog 107661 5837/3829. 24 hrs. 

N. PEMBS COAST. House, nr. Newport 
and beaches: sleep s 6 plus COt: 

court? 1 *™ . ^‘o 4?8 gigs.*"* 

GOWER. Inmac. BAB. H6C. £7. SO. Sea. 

Chris, beadles. Tej. 044128 3256. 
OAK. FORD COUNTRY COTTAGES. 
New colour brodi. (0545) 580696. 


SELF-CATERING UK 


The Lakes — The Dales 
— The Sea 

Fully equipped seif-rat erino flats in 
250 acres of erouods dose to the 
Lakes, the Doles, and the coast. 
Free facilities Include superb sports, 
centre. Reduced prices for children. 
Colour brochure from: 

Shirley Lanscone. Room 100 
UNIVERSITY OF LANCASTER 
LANCS LAI 4VW 
Tel. tOS2«> 65201 124 hours) 


LOWEST FARE5: Africa, Auto. Canada. 


AFRICA. AUSTRALIA. 01-437 8255. 


BOSTON RETURN from £229 pUn 
American bargain of the year at £59 
for 4 night* or £99 for 8 flights. 
Wholesale Tours (America) Ltd. offers 
excellent fares to Mexico. USA. 

G. 

AMERICA Free cor. New York £249 


MALAGA CANARIES: 01-441 till 


£81. Call Valexander on 01-402 42b 
ABTA/ ATOL 202. 

LOW COST AIR FARES TO USA. 


Caribbean. Australia and Far tosl- 
Call nitecentro 0622 SI 186. 

BE5T DISCOUNTS for business and 


fcl Z 3T5 MB iCH ¥51 < 



H0UDAYS 


Stratford upon Avon 

South Warwickshire 
College of Further 
Education 

Shakespeare mimed us by 400 yearn, but 

S u needn't. Join our 1985 Summer 
hoot (22-26 Julyl: Bridge. Computing. 
Cookery. Cotswolds Walks. Drama. 

Conversational Greek. German. Spanish. 
Lore making. Video-Making. Wars ol the 
Roses. Water Colour Painting. Word 
Processing. Yoga. 

Brochure: 

South Warwickshire 
College of F.E- 

Stratford Upon ini CV37 9QR 
(0783) 66245 


LATIN AMERICA: Ho 1 1 da v journeys; 
vmull groupu. JLA. 01-747 310B- 


g roup travel worldwide. Flltecentre. 
01-39 0 7888. 

AUSTRALIA a N.Z. Air Fared. (0420» 
88724. 

SOUTH AMERICA: Low Cost main-. 

scheduled airlines. JLA. 01-747 3108. 
FAR EAST. CARIB. USA. Globe crest. 
01-737 2162/2212. 

FLIGHTS TO USA. Australia. Europe. 

Ealing Travel. 01-579 9111. ABTA. 
DISCOUNTED FLIGHTS. Europe A 
Worldwide. 01-828 1887. A1RUKK. 


SELF CATERING 
OVERSEAS 


SELF CATERING 
IN 1985? 

We have a wide selection of Villa, 
Apartment and Hotel holidays In 
mainland Spain. Majorca. Laiiu- 
rnteond Portunal. Fully inclusive of 
maid service, cor hire and fllghLs 
from Gatwick and Manchester. 
Brochure: Tel 10243) 778181 

PAL0MA 

Drayton House. Drayton. Chiches- 
ter P020 6EW. 

AST A/ ATOL 178/AITO. 


FRENCH RIVIERA. March tb May. clean 
out your own mobile homu with 
holiday from only £40 prr week. 
Superb sites at Freju- / St Hapharl- 
Tel I-MIM. 0934 743175. 

SPAIN. LUX VILLAS, Country euita-i.-^. 
coastal Bungalows, booth jpai-mv-tiLs. 
B|9h ■jrason JJWltaU at low price-. 
CUARDE. 06077 2097. 

S.W. FRANCE- Country Cottage, sips 4. 
40 miles North Bordeaux. Irum £90 
pw. Box No 47 . 33350 Pa m Mar, 

France. 

MINORCA, the unspoilt Island. Luxury 
Vllln with private pools. Book di run. 
Tel WllmsJoto ittolSi 535646. 


WINTER SPORTS 


in Chalets / Clubhotelc from £169 to 
top resorts an Jan. - 19 A 26. CLUB 
MARK WARNER. 01-938 1851. 

MERIBEL. Superb skliog. comfortable, 
well caleTc-d chalet, sips. 8/10. Tel 
<07521 263523. 


AFLOAT 


PINE BEOS: Dble from £50. Big Table CHUNG THRU’ THE CHILTCRNS on a 
Furniture Co. 56 Gt. Western Road. colourful canal boat. Bridgewater 
W9. Tel 01-221 5058. Boats (044271 3615. 


QUICK CROSSWORD No. 4,611 | Doonesbury 


BY GARRY TRUDEAU 


WOLDS WAY OR WHAT? 

Cranedale Study Centre invites you lo spend a week or weekend 
in the beautifui Yorkshire Wolds. Enjoy our rustic farmhouse 
setting, splendid cuisine, squash, tennis and above all. one of 
the following Special Countryside Courses: Famdale Daffodil 
Ramble, Birdwatching, Rambling the Byways, Medieval York, 
Wolds Way. Walking the Cranedale Circulars, Natural History 
for Families, Exploring Yorkshire, Pebbles, Rock s and Fossils 
and Great Houses- 

P/ease apply for further details to: / ‘"w \ 

The Administrator, / S \ 

CRANEDALE CENTRE, 

(G), Kirby Grindalythe, Near Malton, \ 

North Yorkshire Y017 BOB. \ 

Tel: 09443 687. V 
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THEGU 


Union leaders hit back after claims by BR F 3,11X11*0 tO 

Railmen say Scargill new 

i j . . , .i pipes may 

had no part in strike ha Ve i e d 


By Patrick Wlntour, 

Labour Staff 

Two rail union leaders, Ur 
Ray Buckton, general secretary 
of the drivers’ union, Aslef, and 
Ur Jimmy Knapp, general secre- 
tary of the NUK, denied a claim 
yesterday that the president of 
the National Union of Mine- 
workers, Mr Arthur Scargill, 
had goaded the unions into 
striking. 

Mr Knapp said that a meet- 
ing on Tuesday afternoon 
between the rail union leaders 
and Mr Scargill at the NUR's 
headquarters had not been 
secret. The talks were held 
between two sets of negotia- 
tions over the 24 hour strike 
with British Rail management 
on Monday and Tuseday nights. 
Some BR managers claimed 
that there had been a marked 
hardening in the rail unions’ 
attitudes at Tuesday night’s 
talks. 

Mr Buckton said last night 
that the meeting with Mr Scar- 
gill had been arranged last 
Friday to discuss a further 
meeting with the transport 
unions to consider ways of 
stopping coal traffic being lost 
to the roads from the railways 
for good. About 600,000 tonnes . 
of coal normally moved by rail ' 
every week are being moved by , 
road. 

The decision to call the rail 
strike followed repeated lobby-.-' 
ing of branch officials from the ' 
Midlands area More than 100 ' 
railmen lobbied the meeting - 
which called the strike earlier 
this month, and some branch 
officials bad warned the NUR - 
executive that they would 
attempt unofficial strike action • 
if an official strike was not , 
called. 

Yesterday’s strike, involving i 
5,000 railmen at 11 depots in i 
the Midlands and South York- \ 
shire, disrupted Inter-City i 
services on British Rail’s Eas- ] 



to blast 



1 Jimmy Knapp f meeting 
not secret’ 

tern. Region. Many Southern 
Region trains were also can- 
celled when 200 drivers at 
Waterloo voted to jam the stop- 
page even then, if they had not 
been called out. A walkout by 
drivers at Willesden depot 
stopped trains on the north 
London line 

Intercity services from 
King’s Cross to Doncaster, 
Leeds, Newcastle, Edinburgh, 
and Aberdeen were stopped at 
Peterborough, but near normal 
service ran from York to the 
North-east and Scotland. In the 
Midlands. Inter-City services 
were badly hit and brains travel- 
ling north were forced to' stop 
at Leicester. Few trains reached 
Nottingham, Derby, or Sheffield. 

Commuter services north 
from London were not affected. 

BR said last night that it 
would take some days before 
deciding whether to sue the rail 
unions for damages. BR and 
other companies whose com- 
mercial contracts have been 
broken by the strike, including 
the Post Office and the News- 
paper Publishers’ Association, 


By David Hearst 

Failure by British Gas to 
replace Iargerdiameter gas 
mains pipes in a £720 million 
programme over the past seven 
years may have led to the gas 
explosion in Putney which 
killed eight people last week. 

About 15,000 miles of mainly 
small-diameter cast iron pipes 
were replaced with plastic 
pipes, after recommendations 
in the 1977 King report But 
yesterday investigators leading 
the inquiry into the explosion 
which wrecked six flats at 
Ray Buckton: ’arranged Newnham House said that the 
last Friday ’ • pipe replacement programme 

may have been too lenient 

are entitled to sue the NUR for Mr Frank Swaine, south 
damages up to £250,000. Any London area director of the 
claims against Aslef will be Health and Safety Executive, 
smaller, since the maximum who is in charge of the in- 
£250,000 damages, applies only quiiy, said : “ It may be that 
to unions with more than ' “ " " 

100,000 members. 

The unions' liability stems 
from the Trade Union Act 1984, 
which removes civil immunity 
from any strike called without 
a prior secret ballot 
The underlying issue behind 
the strike — the alleged 
harassment of railmen at Coal- 
ville rail depot in Leicestershire 
— is unresolved. The unions 
have been seeking a commit- 
ment from BR that it will not 
run coal t rains from the depot 
or bring in signalmen from 
the Coalville area. 

Coalville railmen stopped the 
movement of all deep-mined 



Judge to ease order 
on GLC campaign 


By John Carvel, Local 
Government Correspondent 

The GLC last night won a 
partial victory against an in- 
junction binning further 
spending on its £10 million ad- 
vertising campaign against 
abolition. 

It will today offer an under- 
taking to the High Court to 
Limit its promotional activity 
to material which con tain*; in- 
formation but not persuasion. 

As a result its "Say no to 
no say ” slogan will have to be 
abandoned. But on this basis 
the council expects to be 
allowed to go ahead with its 
campaign and argues that it 
will not be seriously 
inconvenienced. 

The GLC was appealing 
against an injunction won by 
Westminster Council last week. 


Mr Justice Nolan kept this in- 
junction in force until a fur- 
ther hearing today when the 
final terms of the court order 
will be decided. 

He found, however, that the 
injunction was too wide-rang- 
ing and warned that Westmin- 
ster will be liable to pay the 
GLC damages for abortive 
campaign costs. 

Westminster’s claim that 
GLC expenditure on the cam- 
paign in unlawful is expected 
to be tried in about a month. 

The judge said the case 
raised a matter of great impor- 
tance to the councils con- 
cerned and to ratepayers. 

“ If the money is being 
spent unlawfully that is a mat- 
ter which affects all ratepayers 
and must be put right at 
once,” he said. 


move more coal trains. 
Leader comment, page 14 


Cold spell 
benefits 
"bias’ row- 

Continued from page one 
refused Opposition demands 


low the' 

service 

length of Newnham House. 


for immediate changes and , the d ^ yn ®? s o£ £5* 

defused a raw at Prime Min- around the cracked 

ister’s question time by say- £, wou } d W*" that gas 

tag the matter was being had }* en the 

looked into by the Social P l P« for some while— certainly 

for too long to be accounted 


defused a raw at Prime Min- 
ister’s question time by say- 
tag the matter was being 
looted into by the Social 
Services Secretary, Mr Nor- 




she smelt gas in her flat np yt 
door, and called the gas board. 


Continued from page one 
Wishes to meet area leaders, 
appears unlikely - to; prevent 
South - Derbyshire following 
Nottinghamshire’s, lead. 

After yesterday’s four-hour 
delegate meeting at 
Swadlincote . Mr Ken. Toon, 
South -Derbyshire area secre- 
tary, said he had received a 
letter fron) Mr Peter 
Heathfield, NUM general secre- 
tary, ^requesting a meeting 
with - South Derbyshire dele- 
gates. Mr Toon commented : 
"The men are of the opinion 
that they may be txytag to' seU 
us a carrot. We will only ac- 
cept their request to ; come into 
the area on condition : they 
agree to talk to a meeting of 
aH . branch officials 

Leaders of the Nottingham- 
shire miners are to draw up 
contingency plans - for. a.-bceak- 
away union in advance of their 
likely expulsion from the NUM 
at . a special delegate confer- 
ence in London on January “30. 
Mr Roy Lynk, acting general 
secretary of the' breakaway 
union, said that an executive 
meeting .today could discuss 
** the embryo of a policy " for 
such an organisation. ■; He 
added : ** None of us wants to 
leave the - national union— it is 
they who are. threatening -to 
throw us out" 

Mr - Lynk’-s -statement - fol- 
lowed a meeting at 300- dele- 
gates from 31* pit branches 
who met for a briefing on 
recent events, including the 
suspension* of the area offi- 
cial general secretary, Mr 
Henry Richardson. Working 
miners’ leaders have sent leaf- 
lets to' members stressing that 
the area will be able to func- 
tion "financially, administra- 
tively and democratically on 
its own.” 

Mr Peter Walker, the energy 
secretary, has - agreed to ; meet 
Welsh churchmen on . Tuesday 
to discuss their peace plan to 
resolve the miners'- strike. His 
decision, made known yester- 
lay,., came 24 hours after he 
had rejected Iheir “plan in a 
letter to the - .churchmen. His 
sudden change of mind was 
last night put down to the fact 
that the Government did not I 


man Fowler. 

But it emerged later that no 
immediate change was 


for too long to be accounted 
for by damage from the 
explosion." 

Dr Cullen said it would not 



r t their engineer was on site that the Government did not --w-w m w£ , 'V nS?-. 1 

minutes after they received wish to be seen as rejecting KOTf^Irnjlf ^^;-. 

the emegency call. No escapes the proposal without having JJI lVBMwb 

from the mains were located, first discussed - it ... • '\ ^V\.v 

and it seemed that any build- The churchmen are propos- *v .• 

up of gas must have Originated ing a moratorium op all pit TOT* 
from Mrs Garratty’s flat. . closures and a return to work Mr 

Tony Beath adds ; A proposal whiIe . an independent review fc L*- 

by Wales Gas to close three of examines the future of the Policemen on _ a 

its four control rentreswhich coal Industry. ^er thre^.briCks^W 

handle outof-hours emergency The Plan has received the sg** 611 a 

calls could have tragfccoj? support of the South Wales JjfJ /C&SKftiS Sw&S? 
sequences, an MP basxramed. NUM leadership,, and_ it is 
Describing the plan to shut growing within the NUM, al- 


GUARDIAN CROSSWORD 17,137 


CUSTOS 



Planned, in spite of the Op- much imigmation to find 
position protests that were JT - prodded the spark for 
backed up by Hr Gordon “ptosion, -which occurred 
■Wilson of the Scottish * hen residents of Newnham 
National Party. The heating H °use were getting out of bed 
allowance is being considered 
as part of a wide-ranging 
review and changes will 
come next winter. 

The Government is also 
being asked in a motion 
signed by 150 Labour MPs to 
help the homeless by provid- 
ing warm shelters. The mo- 
tion. sponsored by Mr Erie 
Heifer, HP for Walton, sug- 
gested that Underground 
stations should be used. 


House were getting out of bed 
and switching on -electrical 
appliances. 

• A 73-year-old woman, Mrs 
Elizabeth Garratty, ' suffered 
serious burns to her face and 
limbs yesterday after a gas ex- 
plosion had set fire to her 
council flat in Clay Avenue, 
East Field Estate, Mitcham, 


the Swansea, Wrexham, and “■* 

Newport centres and route all MacGregor, the NCB ch; 
emergencies through Cardiff as are enamoured of- it. 

false economy. Dr John Marek, * - ■ — - 

Labour MP for Wrexham, said : 

“I am very perturbed, especi- 


ally in view of recent gas leaks 
and the explosion at Putney/' 


ire not enamoured of- it. CottersbrooK £losfcj 

- — • • Green, LwenmoL ; Ta*LdhkEged 

Thatcher trip. 

Mrs Thatcher is to fl, to the «?** 


The Salvation Army, which I 
last night distributed several Continued from page one 
thousand blankets in central l 
London, welcomed the MPs* 
concern but said it would be 
better to use empty ware- He was infuriated parti 
houses or similar buildings cause the demonstratiox 
and put beaters In thpm verted attention from Mr 
Captain Pauline Cook said man Tebbit’s imne 


and the explosion at Putney/’ tuio x uaiuici ja iax ajt lu uic 1 jjt» . t + -| 

Wales Gas denied that the United States for talks with i- titiarei ui 

cutback, which is likely to save President Reagan at .the White taking a 
M osion naa sex nre xa ner __ , • . „ . “ between £20,000 and £30.000 a House on Febniary 20 She will a 

ouncil flat in Clay Avenue, Frank Swaine: ‘interpret- year, would mean a deterior^ fl v twt late oTSuai^ll^d re ^essly mld / SteahM 

hat Field Estate, MitchM, tion a hit lenient’ fion in XZxZ&SS?*?* 

_ _ _ ••* aiding and. abetting 

Labour leader s fury over Commons disruption 


asked for I^rtiag-r^idiog 

JL^?. er ’ n H he nrr f0 c?^ r ^. ns 4 7 eirt far.beyond-its allot- Fields Liverpool Broadgreen), £ftS? aS^^id 1 
SJ? 7 ^ . Speaker inter- Mr Jeremy Corbyn (Islington maSng^an complaint 


meeting: “I don’t know who 
they are trying to help.” 


TebbiVs important 


questions on the strike. 


MPs Should seek to chaUenge" mond (Don Valley), Mr Ernie J down on the men^frpm bvte- : 


the" Underground, although it statement stopping regional aid Mr John Biffen, Leader of a u^°rity- of the. Chair and Roberts (Hackney North and head bridges, and that: CupR 

would offer some Shelter. f° r the rest of this financial the House, refused to promise HJf y >e ‘jk er ta^^haire put Stoke Nevrington, -M r Bob was . put in -a police dogs') Van 


was dangerous. 

A London Regional Trans- 
port spokesman said there 
would be danger In the 
Underground when the elec- 
tric current was switched on 
in the mornings. 


for the rest of this fin an dal the House, refused to promise Hi? Speaker they have put Stoke Newington, M r Bob was. put in a police dogs') van 

year. government time for a debate there to keep -order.- , ■/ Pairy (Riverside),: Mr William and savaged by a dog. • - 

The protest began during 2 nd P°inted out that the La- Those, who defied the McKelvey (Kilmarnock and Miss Lynsey : Thomas, prosecu- 

the routine 30 minutes alio- ^ bench could use' its Speaker were Mr Tr Benn, Mr ^1- ^ . , rmn „ ' ting, ^Wthe two-men were 

eated to questions on next tune to debate the Tonv Banks (Newham North- ^ CJwyd (Cynon Val- stopped after a two^hour^hase, 

k M sifsK&arw’, 

He wee ,«!&, foUowed by n^ lh S W aJ“?Sd a 2. VS- SS' ^ 


the Both men were . remanded in* 
l custody for a. week.” ;« - : ;* 


THE WEATHER 


ACROSS 

9 Lichen initially made foul, 
nasty compost (4-5). 

10 Used to be in a hospital, 
about Jo go under? (5). 

J1 Typically feminine, faintly 
taking in an order t7). 

12 Leaves out selected pas- 
sages. not having right (7). 

13 Robust-sounding greeting. 
(4). 

14 Get bloke to telephone, con- 
cealing facts <8. 2). 

15 Awfully sweet essay about 
knotted lace (7). 

17 Insect a sailor loves is an 
object of terror (7). 

79 A plant in a rut must get 
damaged « 10>. 

22 Lake that brings a turnover 
for Ireland i4l. 

23 Cbar flailing with mop will 
repel insects (71. 


CflOSSWOflO SOLUTION 17,136 
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24 Gradually disappear, fated 
to die by indecision, we 
hear (4, 3). 

26 A sample of granules 
brought back from the moon 
(5). 

27 Study not so bright electri- 
cal device (9). 

DOWN 

1 Vacillates, like a car's ven- 
tilator? (5. 3,3. 4). 

2 Friend. Tm tipsy with new 
drink of fermented sap (4-4). 

3 Sign indicating love when 
getting husbands t4). 

4 Meddler shows detective 
the corpse (8). 

5 Stick a hoarding in this 
place (6). 

6 Disadvantage in start of 
gastritis — it’s infectious (8». 

7 An hour at Margaret's 
where a bowler mav rest (3- 
3). 

8 Draught excluders for 
Treasury guards? (5-10). 

16 Those having trouble with 
bronchi, or chests, we hear 
(81 _ 

17 Noisy supporter in boxing- 
match gets puffed out (8). 

18 What an Arab may wear in 
stream and river (8). 

20 The benefice trade is upset 
with East out of currency 

t6). 

21 How one may cheer the 
unlimited staple food (6). 

25 Judge holds up award (4). 


Cloudy with 
some snow 


A RIDGE of high pressure to the 
N. of Scotland Will persist. A 
trough of low pressure . is ex- 
pected to extend from France 
across S. Britain. 

SE. Cot S awl SW EflBtarf. Dome) 
Ida*. S Wales: CIMV. worn k tSE! 
Saw rata near coasts. Wind NE. simoq. 
locaJfj farce. Mar (MC (32-36F). 

Lnato. E Asflia. Hiilaotfs, N Wales : 
CMAr. wUneaks of sim. Wind NE. fresh 
or straw. Max imp 0-ZC (32-36F). 
-8.- W W. Chnt n and HE Entand. Laka 
DisWrt. iu« of Mat. Barfcfs. SW ScsUaod. 
!*Jw« DccasionaJ snow stawen.- some 
ww "«■ 

agSSssJfc «g3k S“Tw 

% tss JSrt: 

iwtferaie or fresh. Max 3SC ( 37-41 F>. 

Eriqhi talenals. Scat- 

S3f. moieTale ”■ 


AROUND 


inc vvunLU 


(Lunch-time reports) 


... CF C F 

AfcfO* F 12 54 London S -3 27 

*2^1. ft- S 13 55 

Ids 

sash, iss sa~ fgg 

Bxmtoox F 9 48 Suita R 11 S 

Betvade S -A 2S Siesta: S -4 25 

grtryt F 17 63 c it M 

gprt*. s -11 12 oMtaal S 22 72 

El 40 s -20 -4 

Birmteduo S -8 18 Moscow SO —5 23 
S 32 90 Munich F — 7 TS 

Bordran S 2 36 Naples F 18 50 

r _B orUg S -6 18 Newcastle Sa -2 28 
*«- T 2 12 *>«« s 17 63 

Bfistal S -3 27 4 Now Yaifc S -6 21 

Beossrts F« -8 21 Nice S 9 48 


| AROUND BRITAIN ‘ - 

for Ure 24 hours coded 6 pan. 

! jesterdaK : 

Son- Max. 
shine Rala temp Weather 
hrs. In. C .F (day) 


F 13 5S - 
R 11 SB 
S -4 25 : 
c 18 64, 
S 22 72 


ENGLAND AND WALES 

London ,Z.B - 

Birminghata. . 1.8 - 

Brbtal — 2 2 - 

CWWff- — 

Anglesey. .. 3.8 

Bladnool S.D 

Manchester... . 4.7 

iMitogton.. . — 

Newcastle — 

I Carlisle 03 

EAST COAST 
Scarborough.... — 
Bridlmgtoa . .. — 

Crsrtw. — 

Lowes to IL'. . — 

□xctos D.l 

Hasnr 

SOUTH COAST 

Foi fees tone...... 1.8 

Mxsttags. 0.1 

Eastbourne . — 

Bnghtoo .... • 

Worthing ... — 

Bognor Regis . — 

Soothsea.. — 

Sandonrn.. — ■ 

Shaoklin — 

VenUiOT — 

SooraeintxjUi... _ 

Poofe — 

Swanaw ... — 

Weymouth — 


Km. S 29 84 

Cairo C 28 82 

CBpe Turn S 23 73 

Cardiff S -5 23 

Casabtanea F13 5S 
Cnc— haftn S -4 25 


Fn -9 21 Nice. 

5 -3 27 QpnrtB 

Ms 

S 29 84 Par* 

C 28 82 Mtaa 


Solution tomorrow — i*alMdSftSfc 


duUnnfc Sum m the s at first. nUcrw'a 
stow showers in many (daces. Very cold 
wits wniaespread frost, semen and persistent 
in fl laces. 

LIGHT INS-UP TINES 

Belfast 5.04 pm to 8.04 an 

Birmingham 4-57 na to 7 SI an 

Bristol 5.05 Bn to 7.36 am 

Glasgow - 4.51 pm to 8.03 am 

London 4.54 pm to 7.26 am 

Manchester 434 pm to 7.44 an 

Newcastle 4.44 pm to 7.48 am 

Nottingham 433 pm to 737 am 

WQf-TiDE TABLE 

London Bridge 11.30 am ... — pm 

Boeer .. §32 am ... 9.17 pm 

Liverpool 8,54 am 9.24 » 

SIM RISES 7.57 km 

SDN SETS 424 pm 

M ^ 6« 5 

WoCH SETS -1.V pa 

HMIfc New Jaa 21. 

SEA NSSABS 
S fhrtt Sea: Rough, 


Nice S 9 48 

Oporto C 14 S7 

Mo S -8 16 

Parte - C-113 

p*tal C -3 27 
Perth S 30 SS 

PMC _ S S 23 

B 2 36 

. _ Bhraa S 26 79 

OHbfta F -2 M -Rome S 12 54 

DvPnmik S 8 & Stammore S 30 86 

EdlHfaoph So 1 34 Stodfc&m C -€ 21 I 

Faro C 14 87 SttdMoq C -6 21 

Ftarence C 8 46 Sydney F 24 75 

Fnmafnrt C -4 25 TeWlfhr C 18 66 

EtodeU . R 17 63 TePcrita C 18 £4 

Otoe* C -4 25 Tokyo. . S 5 41 

Etasoow So 1 34 tSs . C 10 50 

Rrtftaki So -S 23 Valencia R 8 46 

Han Kan F 16 64 owcaner F 2 38 

Irniwem R 2 36 VoHe* C 2 36 

btntad . F 5 41 VUsu S -6 21 

S 25 77 ■ Warsaw S -10 14 

Los Palmas F 18 64 °Wnsh’Un S -2 28 

Lhficn R 15 59 Zmieh S -6 21 

Lemma F 3 37 

C. Ctaodfi Dr. drialn; F. fair; Fn. fog: K. 
rain. S. ssony; 5a, snow. 

• Prevfoos day's tending 

SCOTT ISH SKI REPORTS 

Calntom: upper ran complete, wide 
cwr of new snw on ■ firm base. Kiddie ; 
runs complete, new snow on a firm base. Low- 
er jlw cwpfete. new snow. Vert runs 
1 . 600 ft. Hlfl mads, moderate snow drifting. 
M3tn reads dear. Sana Inel UOOfl. 

Da Shoe: No report. 

Chacon: faeufflttent. uh. 

Lortrt: Upper and nMdle nun complete, 
w*r of new snow on a firm base. 
Lower slopes, ample tmmy anas, no snow 
" »„»"!. vwt iwns.700tfc.WU reads 
Wort»d. Ham reads, slsgbt snow. Snow Inel 
Z.OQWL 

Fwwtrt: Ct«4y, toow sbowerx. 



— —3 27 Stony am 

6 21. Bright 

3 27 Bright 

3 27 Snow am 

— 0 32 Srwaam 

— J 25 Sarny 

3 27 Snnnv 

— . -5 23 Clotftfy 
J9 0.32 Seow 
.10 0 3 Snow 


.08 -2 28 Dell 
.08 '1 30 Doll 

— 2 3fe Ctali 

— *4 28 Dull 

2 oudjr 

— -4 23 5aowpa 


27 Brinbt am 
27 Cloudy 
2S Dull 
3 Cloudy 

27 ClSy 

30 Clocdy 
30 Dull 

28 Dull - 
28 Cloudy 
32 Cloddy 
30 Dell 


Falmouth. — 

Penance i. - — 
Jersey .... — 

•Goerwer- — 

WEST COAST 
Isles of Selliy. — 

Nerrenay — 

[[fracoaibe — , 

Teoby ....... — 

Coiwn Bay - . 4.8 

Southport 4.5 

Moreeambe .... 2.0 

■Dwctas •_ — 

SCOTLAND 
Eskdaiemuir ... — 

Prestwidt — 

Glasgow — 

Tlree. . 

Stofooway • — 

K*:: ..-H 

Klrtoss. — 

Aberdeen. — 

51 Andrews.... — 
Edinbargh.,.. . — 

ND8THEB* IRELAND 
Belfast.;.. . . 0.3 


.10 0 32 Snow am 
.12 2 36 Cloudy 

.P2 -1 30 Snow 

n 2 36 5mw am 

— 2 36 Snow pm . 

— 0 32 Swu m 

— 0 32 Cloudy 

— 2B Bright 
5 28 girmy 

01 -1 ^ CkSdy 

.18 0 32’ Show - 

1 1 a® 

— 5 41 Sunny 

= 5 nl CljwJy i 

2 52 S 1 b,aw 

JZb 4 W Rain am 
2 36.fiaiB:Bm 
-19 1 34 Snow 

.25 0 32-Cfeudy I 


■ANCHESrat READINGS 
...From 6 pm Wednesday to 6 am yesterday; 
Win wn p -6C I23F}. From- 6 am to 6pm 
n-zerpay ; _PL a temp -3C (27F1. Tatal 
period t .rehrfall, till; mnsUae. 4.7 bs. - 

LONDON READINGS 

esf fi-arfflsfcf’jw" 


SNOW RETORTS 

Odotk 

fan) SUte 

L ‘ U of piste Weather C 
Aad s imatt S5 170 Good Rue -2 

Good Aling all rafts 

Atom 50 70 Good Oond -5. 

New mow on nood base 

GrWefwaM 20 70 Good F>e -2 

Good skiing abm 1^00 metres 

Gstaad 13 35 Varied Fair -7 

Wore patches on oust slope . . 

I«l« 10 40 Fair - dood . 0 

Upper ms gpod ... 

Wortw 30 U0 * flood ~ CEood -5 
Good doing on upper slopes 

if 30 HO . Worn ' Fine -4 

Worn patches on n»st slopes ■ 

Lgf*»« .. 10 60 Fair . Fine +5 

Wore patches on straer slopes 

Mmren 40 130 Fair Fine -^2 

Good suing on very IlgM tell 

St Aston 30 168 Fair Rue 

More snow needed 

SrETW 15 170 ^ 

SS^stapes^,,^ 

.awsi. 50 ^ 

Uw'mow on mr feS ^ C, “ 

wonb^bS ^ 

LtWft a ^ S,al BriU!,, ■ 


.SATELLITE FWWCTlOIKrr >V. 

. figures gin is oraeri Ibw 3». 
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